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1 The White Paper contaiuiug proposals for the post-war expansion 
of the British system of Education, which was laid before Parliament not 

lono- affo, begins with these words:— „ , . ^ r * r +i.:. 

“Upon the education of the people of this country the fate of thi^ 

fountrv (l8P6uds.** « • j* * 

If the people of Great Britain, which even before the war was spending 

from public funcls the eciuivalent of Es. 33-2-0 per head of the population mi 
education, need such an admonition it would appear to be even inore neces¬ 
sary in relation to India, where the comparable expenditure in 1938-3d was 

Hs._0t 8-9 per head. . , ,, , * 

In the expectation that sooner or later a serious attempt would nave to 
be made to tackle the problem of providing India with a system of educa¬ 
tion approximating to those available in other countries. the Central 

Advisory Board of Education have devoted their attention in recent years to 
surveying the main fields of educational activity with a view to ascertaining 
what would be the minimum provision required. Since their reconstitution 
in 1935 thej- have set up Committees to study and report upon the following, 
among other, subjects: — 

1. Basic Education (2 reports). 

2 Adult Education. 

The Physical Welfare of School-Childieu. 

School Buildings. 

Social Service. 

The Eecruitment, Training and Conditions of Service of Teachers 
in Primai-j-, Middle and High Schools. 

T. The Eecruitment of Education Officers. 

8. Technical (including Commercial and Art) Education. 

At their last two meetings they have reviewed the recommendations of these 
Committees with special reference to post-war needs and to the possibility 
of post-war developments, and they are satisfied that, subject to such nunli’- 
ncatious as will be indicated in this report, they provide the foundations 
upon which an efficient system of public instruction, suited to the needs and 
circumstances of this country, can effectively be erected. The expemlituve 
involved is admittedly heavy but the experience of war suggests that when 
a paramount necessity can be established, the money required to meet it 
ran and will be found. It is for India to decide whether the time lias 
ai rived when a national system of education is a paramount necessity 

is to place a practicable plan of 

LecuUve^^rmlnni? 1 Committee of the Yicerov’s 

Pi. ’ hardly have the time or the desire to concern 

Itself with matters of educational method or technique, only such reference 
will be made to the contents of these reports a.s may be necesLry to Sucid le 

know in d^irhow it structure but will also want to 

S is: ^ 

fpylSsfied tht^‘therar?tw\°^^^ western mefl^dVwithout being 

that conditions in difF^ent nartq India. They also realise 

aim should be to indicate the ffretrtly and that consequeut- 

follow rather than to melSriS tnv ,.S ^^'f^opment shoul.l 

ter the responsible education^ autloSilf ? ? ^jetailed plan. It will be 
tee general lines laid down the W Id,themselves within 
P«‘.cu.a. a,ea,. and with thia ohie^at, in 
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ineut to every form of potentially useful experiment. While the aim 
liirou-rhout has been lo devise a system which is essentially Indian the 
Hoard at tlie same time believe that there are certain fundamental prin¬ 
ciples which must deteimine the training of the future citizen, wherever in 
the world he or she may hai)i»eu to dwell, and ^hey cannot conceive that 
any form of social or political community will ever prosper unless the im¬ 
portance of fostering in the rising generation such attributes as physical 
htness, intelligence and integrity of character receives the fullest recogni¬ 
tion. In particular they are anxious not to expose themselves to the criti¬ 
cism that they have ignored the moral or spiritual side of education; they wish 
to state with .all the emphasis in their power that at all stages of education 
the training ctf the intellect and the training of character must proceed side 
hy side. 

2. Tlio Hoard anticipate that many aspects of the scheme set out in 
tlie following pages will excite public criticism. This tliey will certainly 
welcome, if its aim is constructive and it is with no desire to forestall it 
that they express the opinion that it will probably crystallise into one of 
two forms, either that the scheme costs too much or that it takes too long. 
In both cases it should he pointed out that the determining factor is thr 
teacher, and particular attention is consequently invited to the standard 
adopted hy the Board for the recruitment and training of teachers on the 
one hand and for their remuneration on the other. If ' the teachers of 
different grades are to be paid the salaries which the Board regard as the 
minimum likely to attract men and women of the right type and with ade- 
(juate (lualifications, the total cost of a national system cannot be materially 
reduced. On the other hand, if entrants to the profession are to possess the 
minimum (jualifications and undergo the minimum training which the Board 
regard as e.ssential, the additional recruits will only be forthcoming as new 
schools and colleges are brought into existence, since the present system is 
entirely incapable of supjilying the number required. Progress cannot out¬ 
strip llie sujiply of teachers, and the assumption in this report that about 
d5 per cent, of the outjiut of the new High Schools will be attracted into the 
teaching profession may well turn out to be over-optimistic. The Boa.rd, 
therefore, see no prospect of shortening the period without lowering teaching 
standards, which they would most strongly deprecate or conscripting 
teacdiers, which they would only contemplate as a last resort. 

3. It may also he advisable to clear the ground for an impartial cou- 
sideration of the proposals in this report by attempting to anticipate other 
possible misconceptions. The first is that greater liberality on the part of 
(iovenunents rather than any radical change in the method of approach is 
all that is needed. It is certainly not the Board’s desire either to exagger¬ 
ate existing defects or to overlook what has been achieved in the face ot 
grave difficulties at certain times and places but in their considered opimou 
it is inconceivable that within a reasonable period a really national system 
could he develoiced or evolved from what now exists or by the methods 
hitherto followed. Apart from the extremely slow progress which had been 
made hefoie the war, the present system does not provide the foundations 
c»ii which an effective structure could lie erected; in fact much of the present 
rumhling edifice will have to be scrapped in order that something better may. 
be substituted. A second possible misconception is that some half-way 
hou.se of a less exiiensive type can be found between what now is and vna 
this reiiort advo.-ate8. The answer to this is that the minimum Provision 
which could he accepted as constituting a national system postulates that all 
children must reeeive enough education to prepare them to earn a Hying as 
well as to fulfil themselves as individuals and discharge their duUes 
citizens. It also requires that those with the requisite 

further trained to fill positions of responsibility m all walks of life. It has 
n>ecn suggested by -some of those who shn^ from the financial 
of going the whole way, that education might be limited to all 
in some^places or some of the children everywhere or some of the children in 
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1 nnlv Even if such a differentiation rould be regarded as coin- 

Sly be other than uuivSrsal. Serondly it ...list also he eoin- 
'oulsorv if the orave wastage which exists today under a voluntaiy system m 
Lt to^iie perpetuated and even aggravated. And thirdly, if 

\,oiiiniou seu.se demands that it should last long enougli to secure its fuiida- 

■mental objective. . i • ^ 

A word of warning based ou experience elsewhere is necessuiy against 

any proposal on economic grounds to apply compulsion only up to the end 
of the Junior Basic (Primary) stage in the first instance and then to extend 
it gradually upwards as circumstances suggest or finances penult. It i.s 
true that this method has been followed in England and id her countries but 
those who liave had experience of it know how much inefficiency and waste 
it has entailed. It is significant that for this very reason Education Author- 
ities in England are still wrestling over seventy years after the passing of 
the Education Act of 1870 with the task of reorganising the lower storeys oi 
the educatiojial structure. Furthermore, basic education from 0-;—14 is an 
organic whole and will lose much of its value, if not so treated; in any case 
an education, which lasts only five years and ends about the age of eleve.n. 
cannot be regarded as an adequate preparation either for life or livelihood. 
If, as would appear to be the case, a universal eonipulso^ system of basic 
education can only be introduced by stages, the progressiou should clearly 
be from area to area and not from age to age. 

4. Even though all the nation’s childi'ep are brought to school, success 
will not be achieved unless the teaching is effective and efficient teachers 
will have to be properly paid. Attention is called to the fact that the re- 
conimendutions as to teachers’ salaries, which will be found set out in full 
in the appropriate chapters, were unanimously approved at a meeting at 
which every Provincial Government was represented. It should also be 
noted that they were fixed with reference to pre-war standards of living. 
Once teachers’ salaries are settled, it is not difficult to fix a datum line of 
expenditure below which it can be shown that the requirements of a national 
sv.stem will never be satisfied. The object of this report is to fix that datum 
line, subject of course to the proviso that it will require modification in the 
light of the conditions obtaining in India in the years to come. 

T> I V ^ reference may usefully be made here to the report ou School 
Buildings, because very little will be found in this report about the vast 
programme of school construction which will be necessary, if a national 
system is to be brought into being within a period of 30 to' 40 years. It is 
true that provision baa been made in all the estimates of recurring expendi¬ 
ture tor interests and sinking fund charges on the assumption that uon- 
recurring expenditure on school buildings will as a rule be met out of loans' 

a proper loan system any large building programme 

stanTards ^ vecaFling that the minimum 

meSt etc f m respect of the provision of sites, buildings, equip- 

Sfe^ed to f types have been prescribed in detail in the leport 

fitOT^^hiSh tT ^ methods of constructi.'m and otheT 

sbn of ^ ^ w reducing the cost. In connection with the provi- 

VWibe^r;'L“^ ormakiP^hHuirest ptsible uL *01%^ ai^“ronl?nl^ 

women. This ig certein] question of education for girls and 

luis 13 certainly not due to any failure to recognise the nfaguitude 
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of tills issue; m fact quite the opposite. The past tendency to treat girls’ 
and women s education as a problem on its own—it still enjovs a chapter to 
itselt in many Provincial education reports—has distracted attention from 
the tact that in any modern community it is even more important for the 
mothers to be educated than the fathers and that consequently all educational 
facilities mutatis mutandis —and the differences are by no means so funda¬ 
mental as the old-fashioned imagine—should be equally available for both 
sexes. It is, therefore, assumed in the following pages that whatever is 
needed for boys and men, not less will be required for girls and women. This 
may_even apply to Technical Education not many years hence. 

7. For somewhat similar reasons little will be found here about those 
communal or caste divisions, which figure so prominently in the political and 
social life of India today. The extent to which they complicate and may 
continue to complicate even the solution of purely educational problems is' 
fully realised but it is to be hoped that a national system of education, which 
deserves the name, will aim at satisfying impartially the needs of everybody. 
It is certainly intended that the educational provision contemplated in this 
report will cater equally for all, irrespective of the community or caste to 
which they may belong. 

The question of religious education, however, falls into a different cate¬ 
gory. The importance which the Board attach at all stages of education to 
ihe training of character has already been stressed. There will probably be 
■ general agreement that religion in the widest sense should inspire all educa- 
[ tion and that a curriculum devoid of an ethical basis will prove barren in the 
end. The Board certainly envisage that private schools conducted by de¬ 
nominational and other bodies will^ave their appropriate place in a national 
system, provided that so far as secular instruction is concerned, they comply 
I with the conditions and reach the standards prescribed in the case of State 
* schools. It will be for the responsible authorities to consider the more 
difficult question of the facilities which could or should be provided for those 
children in State Schools whose parents desire them to receive dogmatic re¬ 
ligious education. At the same time the Board feel that it may he useful to 
lay down certain general j)rinciples for guidance as to the best way in which 
the whole question of religious education should be approached and they have 
accordingly appointed a special Committee for this purpo.se. 

8. There is another matter which bulks very large in the miuds of 
many educationists but will be found to have received very little attention 
in this report. This is the .subject of Examinations. There are two rea- 
.sons for this omission. In the first place, the subject has been under con¬ 
sideration by a Committee of the Board, which has only just completed its 
investigation, and there has been no time for its recommendations to receive 
tlie attention they deserve from tlie authorities concerned. In the second 
place while a national system of education will no doubt still have to have 
examinations of some kind, it seems highly desirable to get the system 
started and then devise examinations to suit it. Otherwise the urge to draw 
up an examination syllabus first and fit the new system to it will he found 
irresistible by many. 

9. The Board wish again to make it clear that their object in this report 
is to indicate in broad outline the minimum educational requirements of this 
country and to show how long it would take to satisfy them and roughly what 
it would cost. It is clearly beyond their power at this stage to prescribe the 
precise lines which future developments should follow, though they have 
endeavoured to lay down principles for general guidance. As has already 
been-pointed out, it will be for the various authorities entrusted with the 
administration of education at its different stages to work out detailed 
schemes suited to the particular needs of the areas or institutions for which 

they are responsible. _ . •!» i. f i 

The .same caution must apply to the estimates of cost which will be found 
in the following pages. These are based partly on actual figures which the 
Board believe to he reliable and partly on certain assumptions which they 
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i-eL^aia as iustiliable. They realise, however, that ceiiain factors are likely 
to^rise during the considerable period which is bound to elapse before the 
proposed scheme can be brought into full operation, which will necessarily 
aifect and may affect greatly, the calculations set out m this report. In the 
hrst place the' estimates' are based on pre-war standards. Any variations 
which may take place during the next generation in the general cost ot 
Ut-s,.., ..nrtb nlarlv in rates of remuneration or prices of materials, will 


To population. It is impossible to forecast at wbat rate the school population 
ivill increase in future. It is true that some-provision has been made to meet 
this, inasmuch as the existing educational expenditure has been left out ot 
account in estimating tbe cost of the national sy>tem jiroposed and has been 
deliberately kept as a reserve towards meeting the cost of further expansion 
due to increase in population. It may well jirove inadequate for this pur- 
|) 0 'e. Furthermore, if during the next thirty or forty years standards ot 
living generally improve to the extent hoped, imblic opinion may demand 
and the State's resources may justify the provision of educational facilities 
on a more liberal 'cale than that outlined here. Doubt.s have already been 
txpiessed as to whether the proposed teachers’ salaries, which largely de¬ 
termine the total cost, will in fact he adequate to attract recruits of the 
calibre and in the quantities required. These and other factors will modify 
the present estimates and they are likely to modify them in an upward direc- 
jtion. The llouid's object throughout has not been to plan an ideal system 
|uf public instruction but rather to lay down the very minimum uet'essary to 
Vlace India on an approximate level with other civilised comiurmities. Kveu 
so the financial implications are formidable and whatever variations jmssible 
e«-ouomies in details and a more accurate working out of local programmes 
may involve, it is unlikely that the picture as a whole will be materially 
changed. The need for a drastic reconsideration of the present method of 
paying for education and for a redistribution of the burden between tlic 
Central and Provincial Governments will surely remain. 

Although the Board recognise that it may be outside their province to 
e.xplore tile financial issues they have raised and that in any case the claims 
of education cannot be considered independently of those of other essential 
social services wliich are beyond tlieir purview, they have not been able to 
avoid giving some consideration to the question of 'ways and means. Thev 
teel, however, that it would be well to defer any discussion of this issue until 
the concluding chapter of this report, by which time the nature of and the 
reason-s for the . evelopnients they are adv.Haling will, it is hoped, be more 
fully appreciated. 

signally failed to diagnose India's educational 

r • f ^ complain that he is held up bv 

bofb rendered to the cause of educ'ation 

by individuals, but in a country where apathy and inertia 
the ac^eSlfr? tte educational domain and where poverty has been 

eLt3 be ought to be done, a'prodigious 

eS to face tbe fi responsible, both to set things Inns 

countHef b!ie^“ ^ implications which such action will involve^ Stlie? 

seciS^trandTf -the goal of social 

she mi^t bT ” continues to evade her responsibilities in this respect 

m tw .oc^ty°“f"Vlird *” ^ inferioritj: 
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CHAPTER I—BASIC (PRIMARY AND MIDDLE) EDUCATION 

1. In every country in the world, whether occidental or oriental, which 
aspires to be regarded as civilised, with the exception of India, the need for 
a national system of education for both boys and girls which will provide the 
minimum preparation for citizenship has now been accepted. 

In India the need for similar provision has been under discussion for 
many years, but that no substantial progress has yet been made is obvious 
t'riiin the fact that over 85 per cent, of her population is still illiterate. Any 
country so situated is a potential source of danger under modern conditions 
and when the country in question is or aspires to be a democracy, the position 
becomes worse than dangerous. The primary requisite of any system of 
' public education for a democracy is that it should provide for all its mem- 
. iiers, and not for a few only, at least such training as may be necessary to 
make them reasonably good citizens. 

It cannot be said that world opinion has yet reached or is even approach¬ 
ing a final conclusion, as to what the length and content of this minimum 
training should be. Before the war in the U.S.A., and in most European 
coiintries the period for compulsory education extended from the age of five 
oi' six to fourteen »»r fifteen. The plans for jiost-war educational develoi)- 
ment which have been jniblished foreshadow some lengthening of this period. 

The two ('ommittees on Basic Education, set up by the ('entral Advisory 
Board of Education in 1938-19, on whose reports the proposals contained in 
this chapter are veiy largely based, have prescribed that the age-range for 
compulsory .school attendance in India should be from six to fourteen. While 
for'reasons given in the next chapter a somewhat lower age than six for 
starting school might be edu<ationally desirable, a compulsory school life of 
eight years may he taken as the basis upon which plans for immediate post¬ 
war development should he made. The Inter-University Board have suggest¬ 
ed an eight-year compulsoiy school life beginning at age five hut the Board 
regard thirteen as too early aa age for 80 per cent, of the future citizens to 
finish their full time education, while to increase the compulsory period by 
one year would add approximately Es. 20 crores to the ultimate cost. \\ hue 
adhering to six as the minimum age for compulsion they agree that children 
should be encouraged to attend school at five or even earlier. In conformity 
with worldwide opinion the Committees mentioned above recommended and 
the Central Advisory Board agreed that any system of universal compulsory 

instruction must also be free. * . 

2 Although the scope of the provision outlined above may not appeal 

verv generous in comparison with what is contemplated elsewhere, a very 
brief survey of the T'l'^sent position in India will show clearly what an enor¬ 
mous advance it will mean as well as the magnitude of tl'e .problems which 
will have to be solved before it can he brought into full operation. In 1J4U-41 
compulsion was in force in 194 urban areas and 3,297 rural areas (comprising 
14 501 villages) in llritish India. Of these 66 urban and 2,908 rural areas 
were in the Punjab. It extended in no case beyond the eud of the pnmary 
staire i.C; class IV or V and except in 23 areas, applied to hovs only. 
Moreover it cannot be said that in any of these areas, even m the i unjab, 
compulsion is really effective. It can hardly he so where there's no organis¬ 
ed system of trained Attendance Officers to see that children attend scho 
and the courts are* disinclined to enforce the law. 

Apart from the comparatively few «^ompulso^ areas attendance at school 

has been and still is on a voluntary basis. In 1936-37 there • 

Dupils on the registers of some school or other as compared with app^oxi 

mately 6,00.00,^ children in the 71^12^14 

51 88,601 were in class I, 23. 55. 418 in class II, 17,2^292 m class IH, 12,14, 
504 ii class IV and only 7.03,628 in class V. The balance were in Middle 
Schools, including the middle sections o f High Schools. Figure s for previous 
• Eleventh guinqueunial Beview of the Progress of Education m India. 
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pel- Voiit.) may be reganled as largely wasted. 

»<«> • 1 4 4_ 4l_*_ _ 


education extending through childhood to the eaily years of adolescen<*e is 
a {laiamouut necessity in the interest of their i-hildri'n. In almost every 
coxintiy. compulsion when first introduce*! has been met by opposition, 
mostly from the veiy quarters which it was especially designed to benefit. 
It is liardly surprising that poor ))easaufs and labourers should be rehu-taut 
to sacrifice any contribution wliich can be expected from their chillren to- 
words the livelihood of the family, but at the same time there must be 
soiiietlring seriously wrong with economic conditions, if the bmlget of even 
the poorest family is dependent on the earnings of the little cbililren. It is 
encouraging to note from experience in other parts of the w»)rlil lliat no 
nation which has once heeu given a l)ublic system of eilucatiou, Imwever 
impel feet it may he and whatever the opposition to it in the heginning. 
would now submit to be deprived of it. 

:i. It is unnecessaiy to repeat here in detail the proposals made bv the 
(Vmimittees of the feutral Advisory Hoard for the organisation of a 
national system of eompuls«)iy education on basic lines for all lioys ami 
gills betueeu the ages ot six aiul fourteen. Their rep»'rts have already bi'en 
made puhlic, but for convenience a summary «>f tlieir main conclusions ami 
recommendations has heeu in<-luded at the end of this chapter. 

Basic (Primary and Middle) edm-ation, as envisaged hy the Central 
. Advisory Hoard, embodies many of the educational ideas cmntaiiied in the 
ongmal M ardha scheme, though it differs from it in certain important 
particulars. Ike mam principle of “learning tliioujjh activiiv'' has been 
endorsed by educationists all over the ^rorld. At tie lower' stages the 
activity will take many forms,-leading gradually up to a basic craft .ir 

uihnn wilM 1 possible the wl.ole of the .•uni- 

him III be harmonised with this general rouception. The three It’s l>v 

,lcitT/enshiD‘^^'*Tirf^“^7l’® an adequate equipment for efHcj.mt 

citi/enship. The Hoard however, are unablo lo endorse the view that edu- 

oxnec°ed trnav*fo®’'' r ”'i 

rmji 1 ^- T ^ through the sale of articles pro.luced bv tlic pupils 

iost Sf thrirbrt-““ I’® ^^T^cted lu this respect is that sales should coier the 

equipment required f.»r prai tical work, 
two stagTthe prese.ving its essential unity, will consist of 

the senfor (or Mkldfe! covering u i.eriod of five years and 

term “1?L r” Vi ^ covering three years. Those who find the 

or twelve, with the onset nf is that at about the age of eleVeji 

oc<*ur in bovs anil i.* i certain mental nucl jihvsieal ('liun*>'Vs 


ly the same "'t't'sh 

"baric" sZoT to “h^rTcSrott «bb 

p ^ otner terms of post-primary education should he provided 



for after the 5th class, i.e., at the coDclusion of the Junior Basic (Primary) 
stage or about the age of eleven plus in order tliat chilcli'^ with special 
abilities and aptitudes may embark on a more prolonged course of fui-ther 
education than can be provided in the Senior Basic ^’Middle) Schools, where 
the great majority will finish their full-time schooling. Reference will be 
found in the chapter on High Schools to the question of how to select such 
children and to the assistance which will he necessary to enable poor children 
of ability to enjoy the benefits of higher education. As the Committee say : — 

“The various types of post-primary schools (other than the ‘Senior 
Basic' school) to which suitable children may be transferred at the end of 
the Junior Basic Stage should provide a variety of courses extending over a 
period of at least five years after the age of eleveir. The.-se courses while 
preserving an essentially cultural character should be designed to prepare 
pupihs for entry to industrial and commercial (and one may add agricultural) 
occupations as well as to Universities’'^. 

With regard to the Senior Basic (Middle) School, its mam objective 
has already been defined. On leaving it the pupil should be prepared to 
take his place in the conmiuuitv as a worker and as a future ciiissen. He 
should also be iuspired with the desire to continue bis education through 
.such means as a national system of education may place at bis disposal. 
With this end in view the Senior Basic School shonld aAovd the widest pos- 
sible opportunities for those corporate activitie.s, including physical training 
and organised games, which are essential to supplement the instruction giien 


in the class-room. .. i .1 t .1 

Careful consideration has been given to the (jiiestion whether jsiigiisn 

should be iutrodvued as a .subject in the Basic, School. The Board arc ol 
opinion that under no circumstances should it find a place in the curriculum 
of the Junior Basic a^rimary) Sc1kk.1. Nor are they .^^risfied as to tuc 
desirabilitv of introducing it at the Senior Basic (Middle) stage hut thc> 
recognise that there may he a strong public demand for it in certain areas 
and they feel that the final decision in this l use must be left m the ban !>• 
of the Provincial Education Department. This modifies couclusum Ao. M 

of the Fir.ot Conunittee {cf. pa^e 11). v c- 1 i i 11 

It is important that a Senior Basic (Middle) School should coutaiu 

enough children to make proper gliding possible and to enable adeqimte 

facilities for practical instruction to be provided on an economic basu. IJoi 
this rea.sou in rural areas with a scattered population, hostels im 11 haie 

be attached to Senior Basic (Middle) Schools. • , i • e 

Experiments in Basic education have already been carried out >u 
Provinces and these slmuld provide in due course valuable datn tor futuu 

4.* Some indication has been given above of the kind of education 
a national .syslem should provide for *'>6 great bulk of the countrj s ih ^ 
ren; those desiring further information should consult the t\y) ^ 

ready mentioned. Attention must now he turnexl to what is in fait the 
dominant factor in the suci-e.ss of all education, ri-. the ‘luy jj’X ^ 
teacher. It is a notorious fact that the teaching profession.m 
is miserable paid—the average pay of primary one 

schools is Rs. 27 p.m. and in private =^chooD »t is 

large Province the average is less than 1’ "'V *.o' Jtlei.ably im- 

the pay and the status of the teacher will ha\e to be y nreseut 

proved'if the profe.ssion is to attract the righUtype i»f ’yS” ..esnonsiblc 

position is explicable only on the assumption that the. .j]]. 

do not regard education as a service of any real public imp • 

round improvement in the .standard of teaching is all the “ , 

because Basic Education in view of its emphasis on ionidnnf? skill 

correlation of other subject therewith demund.s a high level of teaihing 

if it, is to be leally successful. , . - , +i,„ number 

A particularly urgent need is that for A,.,where 

of trained women teachers. Apart from the I re-Prunary > •> 
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y 4 A \ \ ^ a* ^ ^ •••• 

cribed as the iiiiuiinuiu ([ualifications Is#*. «« *v««v**v* *«* «• .. 

Middle) School a matriculatiou certificate or its equivalent followed l>y a 
two or three years’ course of professional training- re<>:anl to salaries 

their essential recomiuen(lation.s are set out below: — 


winueu. llio Uommittee regard it as o>seiuiai mat learuers i>i village schools 
sliould haw free houses: where this is uot possible, 10 per <‘ent. slioulil he 
iuhletl to their salaries. This scale, which ha.s beeu framed for what may be 
described as normal rural areas, may be iucrea.sed uj» t«» oU per I’ent. to meet 
the needs of areas where the cost of living or other factors ne<‘essitute a 
more generous scale, e.f/., in Dellii or one of the provincial capituls the 
initial salarj- for i)riniary temhefs may be raised to R.s. -1') and the maxi¬ 
mum to Rs. 75. 

For teachers in Senior Rasic (Middle) schools the minimum scale re- 
''ominende(l is Rs. dO—2—80 p.m., with the same pn>vision as in the 
case of primary teachers for increasing it to meet the needs of more 
expensive areas. Here also the Committee see no reason f«*r differentiating 
between men and women. 

i-a, scales prescribed above are for ordinary assistant teachers in tlie 
ihfferent tyiies of school. The Committee are aware that by themselves 
they uill hardly achieve the object of making the teaching service 
attractive to really good peojile or placing it on a level of comparative e<iual- 
ity with other profes.sions. But the Committee believe that the inducements 
to the keen and ambitious to take up teaching can be increased if a reas«)n- 
able uuinber of posts are available which carry salaries above the ordinarv 
•scales. Outetancling among these posts are those of Headmaster and Head¬ 
mistress ami much may be^ done to raise the status of tea<;hing in the eves 

ol the public generally and of parents in particular by according special 

ecoguition to these posts. Apart, however, from what may be deferibeT^s 

Committee are oonvinoed that not 

only the administrative responsibilities of Heads in all but the smallest- 

Sal Leas Thi-v i "*n^ induence which particularly iii 

Lffe ^ " "I exercise on pupils, parents and the community' at 

Thp recognition than they have received hhher- 

n the \ ^ ^ Person of consequence 

in toe district and this should be reflected iu bi« «‘»lnrv r* ^ 

^ordingly wcommend that Head wtrs in tl e gwdS o? 

schools should be remunerated as set out below:— different guides of 

ar.as "P 

I. Junior Basic (Primary SchooU) 

^'a'i 9 P- “• Remarks 

C. S or 6 10 8 or 10 class S«, ions ^ ^ 4_80 Where no house „ provided. 10 per 

D. Above 8 or 10 class sections. Rs.80-.4-.100 


cent, should be added to salary- 
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2» Senior Basic (Middle) Schools—(Vernacular and Anglo-Vernacular) 

Grade Size o( school Sabry scale p. m. Remarks 

A. 3 or 4 class seel ions . . Rs. 80—4—100 Same scale lor men and women. 

* B. 4^or 5 ion wr 8 class section. Rs. 90—4—110 Where no house is provided, 10 per 

* L. 0\er 6 or 8 clasv section . Ks. 110—4—130 coni, should be added to salary. 

The Committee were further of opinion that all recognised teaching service 
shtiuld ultiniutelj’ become pensionable and that where no pension funds exist 
or can be expected to exist in the near future contributory provident funds 
should be at once established on the basis of 50 per cent, contribution from 
the teacher and 50 per cent, from the employer. Although, as will be seen, 
these scales represent a veiy substantial improvement on the existing posi¬ 
tion, it is still open to doubt whether in view of the better e<lucational back- 
grtiund now dciuauded they will succeed in attracting an adequate supply 
of teachers of the right type. 

5. On the bo sis of 1 teacher to every 30 pupils in the Junior Basic 
(Primary) Schools and 1 teacher to every 2o pupils in the Senior Basic 
(Middle) Schools. 18,21,700 teachers will be needed to cope with a total 
M-hooI i^opuluiiou 5,15,25.000 between the ages of six and fourteen, ex- 
cluiliug the 20 jier cent. i>f children lK.*tweeu eleven-and fourteen who may 
be exjiecfcil to jiroeet^l to High Schools. 

A word of explunatiou may he necessary regarding the pupil-teacher 
ralio taken above. In the case of (treat firituin, where even tixlay a class 
ill a Primary Schoid may have 40 or more pupils on the register, it will he 
discovered on scrutiny that if the total number of children is divided by the 
total number of teachers employed, the average actually works out at less 
lliau 30 children per teacher. It is not practicable to organise schools, 
«•^peciully in the rural areas, into convenient units of say 40. If 40 were 
fixed us the maximum number of pupils per teacher, a school of 45 will need 
two, aud one of 85. three teachers and so on. Then, too, classes have to be 
.'^ulMlividcd for craft subjects and Heads relieved of regular teaching duties, 
which necessitates extra teachers. It will also be remembered that at the 
Senior Basic (Middle) stage, classes will tend to be smaller and more sub¬ 
division will i)e nei es.sary. A greater number of specialist teachers will 
also be needed. It will thus be seen that 1 teacher to every 30 children in 
Junior Basic (Primary) and 1 to eveiy 25 in the Senior Basic (Middle) 
Schools is not an over-generous standard to take in regard to etafBng. 

(>. witli the data now available it is possible to make a rough and ready 
ciihuilation of the afiproximate cost of establishing a national system of 
Basic (Primary and Middle) Scdiools. Teachers’ salaries in Basic ami most 
<»Micr tyjics of school will account for roughly 70 per cent, of the total cx- 
pciuliturc, the bafunce Wing ilistributed os shown in the table below: 

Estimated Cost of a system of universe Baste (Primary and Middle) EducaUen for 

British India when in full operation 




•Esii. 

1*No. of 

« Avenge 

§Total 

llOther 

Toifll 

G)St per 


Age 

inale<l 

teachers 

salary' 

salary 

Espen- 

gross 

pupil 


K.'ingc 

No. of 

re<|Mire<l 

per 

bill per 

diiure 

cost per 


Schools 


pupils 


teacher 

annum 

(Lakhs) 

annum 

annum 



(Lakhs) 


p« m 

(Ukhs) 


(Lakhs) 

A 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

/ 

8 

9 





Ra 

Rs, 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Junior Basfr (Prlmnry) 

6—11 

360 

12.00,000 

42-5 

80,00 

34,29 

114,29 

31-84 

Senior Basic (M iridic I 

• 11—14 

156 

6.00,000 

61*5 

60.55 

25.95 

86.50 

55 31 

^ A « i 

• The cshiuate 

is based on 

Piiblio i 

Health Commissioner's Report, 1040. 

Of the li—M 


age grou{> lour fifilig arc vhown in Senior Bapic (Middle) Schools. ... « „ 

f One loarhcT lo HO pupils in Junior Basic (Primary) Schools, one to 25 m Senior Basic 
fMiddliO Sohooln. , . 

: Avorodi' salary on Iho basic scales in accordance with OoverDineut's oclonnal oalciilalion. 
I Aflditjons hr* been made for Head Tcikhora. higher scales in urban 
allowonccH, Govp'nhi. contribiitioo to pension or provident funds etc. Teachers salaries 
nkrn as acconniinff fc. 70 per cent, of Ihc lolal gross c«t. ^ _ __including 


II This inr!|. Foh i) loin < barges, 6 nor cent, of total cost, (b) special 1)^*7 

w'honl riHvIiral h . icc, H|>«cial tuhools etc., lO per rent,, (c) administration, 5 wt .iVintfl aud 

Hfafionery, apparaloe and cqiaimcnt, maintenance and repair oi Uii iU g 
furniture and mjflccllanroiis «barges. 10 p**r cent. Other expenditure is taken as i*. g 
bU per cent . of the tolnl gros^ cost. 
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\ more tletailetl statement sliowin- the estimate.l eost of estahlishiny 
Junior and Senior Basic Schools in Provinces and Local Ailuimistratious will 

he found at Appendis—Tables A and B. ^ , i- i ■ 

It will be seen from the above table that tbe total cost of establishing- a 

Inatioual system of Basic (Primary and Middle), Schools will be just over 
'Rs. 200 crores. Prom this total the amount now spent on irimary am 
Middle Schools (except perhaps the Middle sections of High Schools) shouM 
be deducted in theory to give the additional cost that will lie involved by the 
establishment of a universal compulsoiy and free system of Basic Education 
tor boys and "iris between six and fourteen. Such a deduction would, how¬ 
ever. only be justified in fact, if it were feasible to establish such a system 
in tlie very near future; but for a compelling reason, which is exiilaiued in 
the chapter on the Training of Teachers, it will take under the most favour¬ 
able auspices 30 to 40 years before it can be brought into full operation. 
It lias, therefore, been thought prudent to treat the money now spent on 
educating children in Primary and Middle Schools as a reserve to meet in 
part, at any rate the probable increase of population during the period of 


part, at any rate the probable increase ot population during the period ot 
expansion. 

7. The conclusions contained in tlie reports of the Board’s two Com¬ 
mittees on Basic Education which examined the Wardha Scheme are set out 
below : 

(а) First Committee: 

(1) The .scheme of ‘ basic ’ education should first he introduced iii rural 
areas. 

(2) The age range for compulsion should he six to fourteen years, but 
chihlren can be admitted to the ‘ basic ’ school at the age of five. * 

(3) Diversion of students from the ‘ basic ’ school to other kinds of schools 
.should he allowed after the 5th class or about tbe age of eleven phis. 

(4) The medium of instruction should he the mother tongue of the 
pupils. 

(5) A common language for India is desirable. This should he ITindus. 

the Urdu and Hindi scripts. Option should he given to 
children to choose the script and provision should be made for teacliTug them 
m that script. Every teacher should know both scripts, viz., Urdu and 
Jlindi. Some members of the Committee suggest that the adoi>tion of Roman 
script might prove a solution to the language difH.-ultv and greatly niinimiM' 
tlie work of both scholar and teacher. 

(б) The Wardha Scheme of basic education is in full agreement witli 

the recommendations made in the Wood—Abbott Report so far as the prin¬ 
ciple of Uanmng. by doing is concerned. This activity should be of iminv 
fJnm i lower classes and later should lead to the prodme 

.school ^ should be saleable and tbe proceeds applied to the upkeep of the 

! wifl/Ii i cultural subjects, which cannot be correlated 

1 the basic craft, must be taugbt independently. 

raised framing of teachers should be reorganized and their status 
no! Fff 20 per meiisem. 

are niaifable ' = teachers 

5 3^ri,=S . 

t (Since modifieU—r/ page 8). * 
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(15) No exterual examinatious ueecl he held. At the end of the basic 
school coiii-.se a leaving certificate based on an internal examination should 
be given. 

(16) Pupils wishing to join other schools at the end of the 5th class (age 
eleven phix) should also be granted a leaving certificate. 

?17) Promotion from <-lass to class will be determined by the school, 
though the results of the internal examinations should be subject to the 
supervisor’s inspection. 

(b) Second Committee: 


(1) While the provision of ‘]>re-hasic ' education in'Nur.sery and Infants 
Schools and cla.sses is highly desirable, it is not practicable at this stage, iu 
view of the lack both of money and of trained women teachers, to advocate 
its introduction on a <-omimlsory basis. Provincial Governments should aim 
in the first idace (u) at pr<»vidiug model Infants and Nursery Schools in 
suitable centres, (b< at increasing the supply of projierly trained infants 
teachers, wlio should he women, t<’) at encouraging the enrolment in ‘hasi<'’ 
schtiols of children below the minimum age for compulsory attendance and (d) 
at stimulating the jirovision by voluntary agencies »>f efficient ' [)i'e-hasic- 
schools. 

(5) ‘ Hasic ‘ education should comiuisc a cour.se of eight years tr»>m 
the age of six 1i> fourteen years and that this course while preserving its 
essential unity should eonsist of two stages—the first stage, the ‘junior,’ 
stage, ooveriiig a perioil of five years ami the second stage, the ‘senior’, 
three years. 

(3) The transfer of c hildren from the ‘ hasie ’ school to other fonn.s ol 
post-jirimary education should he allowed after the 5th grade, i.c., at tiu* 
conclusion of the ‘ junior basic- ’ stage. 

(4) The various types of post-primary school (other tlian the ‘ senior 
hasic ’ school), to wliicii suitable ehildren may be transferred at tlm end of 
the ‘ junior basic ’ stage should provide a variety of courses extending over 
a period of at least five years after the age of eleven. These c-ourses, wliih* 
ineserving an essentiallv cultural charater, should be designed to prepare 
pu])ils fen- entry to industrial and c-ommerc-ial occupations as well as to 

(Universities. , . , i i <. • -i * 

(5) Spec-ial arrangements should he made in these schools for assimilat- 

i'lg puj)ils who clei-ide to continue their education after completing the full 
course in the ‘basic ’ .school i.e., after reaching the 8tli class. , . . 

(6) Suitable courses should be framed for girls attending ‘ senior basic’ 

-sc hools wliich should include such subjects as cookery, laundry work, needle 
work, homecrafts, the c-are of children and first aid, the remainder of the 
insti-ui-tion to he coirelated with this course of domestic science in accordance 
witli the general iiriueipleB of fhe ‘basic education’ scheme. 

(7) A standing committee of the Central Advisory Board of Education 
should be appointed to watc-h new educational experiments carried on in the 
Iirovince.s as well as the jirogress of educational developments generally, 
with special reference to ‘ basic ’ education, and to make recommeudations 
to the Board for necessary a<-tion. There should he a repre.sentative of the 

Hindustani Taliini Rangh on this Committee. , * i • 

(8) Subject to such conditions-as are set out m the report the Lentrai 

Government should contribute not less than half the ^louut of the approve 
net recurring expenditure on ‘ basic ’ education iii each province, the balan e 
to be found bv the Provincial Government and the local boiues entrusted hy 
if. wifli the administration of (-ompulsory education. Eor capital expendi- 
fiire on buildings, eciuipmeut etc., a loan sy.stem should be adopted. 

(9) A central ageiu-y should be established in each province for the dis- 

Dosal of marketable articles produced in schools. . n i 

The Central Advisory Board of Education adopted most of the conclu¬ 
sions and recommendations of tins Committee. With regard to canclusion 
No. 8 their decision was: 
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“While the luajuiitv of the luenibe.s of the Boav.l a.eeptea the vieM of 
,l.e Committee, the otKeial members represeutiug the (.oveiuinei.t ^ J ' 
expressed their imibility to eoiuimt themselves in any nu\. 1 he itpi^>‘" 
t’lHve of the Legislative Assembly attemliug the meeting tell himself pie- 
eluded under existing circunistimees from suiiportiug the ( tmniiittee s 
reeommendatioii. One or two members, while iii favour of the principle that 
the Central Government should iiiake some contnbutmn. louml theiiiselMs 
unahle to go as far as the Committee desired". 


8. Summary of the main conclusions in this chapter:— 


(at A system of uuiveisal. eompuls«>iy ami tree edueation tor all ' 
and girls between the ages of six and fourteen should be iutriahued as siieedilv 
as po.ssihle though in view of the praetic al <liHi. ult,v of reeruiting the ve<iuisit<- 
supply oi tiaiueci tearbers ii may not l)u po^>il>U* to rom|)lott' it in loss than 
forty yoars. 

(h) The ehaamoter oi the iustruotioa to ho pr<ivi<ltMl shoulil lollow iho 
^»'onerul lines laid do\YU in the rejiorts of tlio t'eutval Advisory lloanrs two 
(’oiumitteos on Basio Education. 


(c) The Senior Basic* tMiddle) School, Itein^ the tiiiisliiuy: si liool for the 
y:ieat majority of future citi;5ens, is of fundamtMital importau<*t* ;nnl shouM 
l»e generously staH'ed and equipped. 

(d) All education depends on the teacher. TIm' present ^(atus and 
remuneration of teachers, and csjie<*ially those in Primary Schools, are de|>- 
lornlde. The standards in regard to the training, recruitment am! riunli* 
tious cd service of tea<*hers prescribed in the report of the Committee ap¬ 
proved hy tile ('entral A<lvisory Board in 15)4:1 represent the minimum com¬ 
patible with the success of a national system: these slumld be uflojited ami 
chit)reed everywhere. 

(e) A vast iuciease in the number of trained women tcacliers will be 
required. 

(f) The tfital esliiiiuted annual cast of the jn*oposals containevl in this 
chapter when in full operation is Bs. ‘JtM) crores ai>i)ni\imafely. 



CHAPTER II.— I'HE-PKIMAIU' EDUCATION 


1. It is oue of the many cousequeuces of the geueial lack of eilucatioual 
plauuiug- iu India that a very impressionahle, jilastic and edncatioually potent 
perio<l of a cliild's life has received so little' attention. In most countries 
in Europe and America it has now been clearly recognised that the nursery 
or infants school has an iiniiortant part to play in every school system. 
Russia, where an extremely efficient system of kindergartens, creches and 
nurseries has been evolved, deserves special mention in this connection. 
Outside India the nursery school has come into its own and has taken a 
well-defined place iu the fabric of public instruction, but the importance ot 
looking after the jdiysical and mental welfare of future citizens from their 
earliest years has still to be brought home to the responsible axithorities iu 
ihi.s country. Official neglect, however, is far from being the only obstacle; 
ignorance and iudifl'ereuce on the part of the people most closely concerned 
lias also contributed to Ilu> jmesent -Sony state of affairs. Even if proper 
facilities were jtrovided, it would be by no means an easy matter to persuade 
the Imliaii mother to subordinate her natural attections in the interest of a 
more healthy i»hysical and mental environment for her children. A groat 
ileal of luoiiaganda and training of jmldic opinion will he necessary before 
a system of jne-primary i'<lm'alion can he suecessfully introduced. 

2. It is necessary first of all to define what is meant by pre-primary edu¬ 
cation as applied t<i India’s needs. In Great Britain and other We.storn 
countries, where the age.for comi)ulsory attendance is five or even lower, it 
is xisual to di.stiiiguish between Infants Schools or classes, which cater for 
eliildreu between the ages of five and seven or eight, and Nursery S<diools. 
or classes, whic-h are designed for those below the compulsory scliool age. 
Nur.sery and Infants classes, as distinct from Nursery and Infants Schools, 
mean special classes attached to schools for older (diildren. In the 
Imlian system, so long as the age for compulsion is fixed at. sis, there will 
hardly be room for the Infants S^chools as understood in the West. All pre- 
primary instruction, therefore, whether provided iu separate schools or in 
classes attached to .Junior Basic (Primary) Schools, may conveniently be 
called ‘ Nursery ’ because this word clearly denotes the character of the 
environment and teaching that will be required. 

' 3. Of the reasons for providing spe«-ial educational facilities for chidreu 
below a compulsory age of six. which many people regard as too late an age 
for the great majority of xduldren to stait their schooling, the most urgent 
concerns the physical aspect. It has been established that many defects, 
which ouglit to be remedied (juickly, reveal themselves before this age and it 
is therefore necessary, especially in town or other area.s where housing con¬ 
ditions are unsatisfactory, that primary education should be supplemental 
by a generous provision of Nuisery Schools and idasses for children below 

the minimum age for compulsory attendance. . i- 

The Central Advisory Board’.s second Committee on Basic Education 
recognised this necessity, though it is jiossible that they under-emphasised 
the State’s responsibility in the matter. It may be doubted whether private 

enterprise can be relied upon to fill the gap. 

Apart from consideration of the cdiildren’s health the case of the working 
mother has to he borne, in mind. It would be regrettable if women were 
hindered from taking tlieir uroiier jiositiou in society and contributing their 
shave to its economic and cultural progress on account of domestic liabilities, 
bu4^^ it would be still more regrettable if they were able to do so omy at the 
expense of their L-hildren. It is the duty of the State to eom-e to the rescue, 
for the sake both of its future citizens and of those that hear them, by pni- 
viding bright, well-eonipped and well-staffed Nursery Schools, where the 
children can be properly looked after while their mothers are at work. Edu¬ 
cationally the Nursery School aims at providing a carefully controlled en- 
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iiood the provision of a good environment is of paramount imiiortance. 
W here the home cannot provide this, it is the business of the State to inter¬ 


vene. 


4. The qxiestion then arises as to what areas would he must suitable tor 
the establishment of Nursery Schools. lu this connection it is ueeessury to 
take into cousitleration, besides the actual needs of a given urea, its eco¬ 
nomic aspect ami the problem of sufKcient numbers. It has already beeu 
pointed out tliat due to congestion, bad l»)using and greater vuluerability to 
disease, children in town areas need most the facilities that a N'urseiy Si hool 
can otter and there are usually enough of them in a given area to make .such 
provision a practicable proi)osition. Village children also, whose motliers in 
manv cases have to work in the fields and whose homes are often hardly 
wortliv of the name, have a strong claim for similar ameuities. But it is 
doubthil whether in a radius of about a mile and a half, the maximum 
distance whi<h small children can be expected to travel, ami especially in 
rural districts where there are hardlj’ any means of couveyai^ce. . enough 
children can be mustered to form a reasonably economical school. For tliis 
reason, therefore, it is suggested that instead of attempting to establish ftill- 
fledged Nursery Schools in village areas, a Nursery class should be added to 
the ordinary Junior Basic Primarj-) School. In fact it is desirable that 
the lowest class in all village Junior Basic (Primary') Schools sliould be 
known as the Nursei-y or Infants class and should be specially started md 
quipped for that purpose. It is hardly neces.saiyr to say that it should be 
in the charge of a woman teacher (or teachers) who have received the aj^pro- 
priate training'. The regular Nursery School may then be confined for the 
present to towns. It may conveniently be housed on the same site us, or 
even foim a department <tf, the Junior Basic (Primary) School, since that 
will enable older children to look after tlieir vounger brothers and sisters on 
the way to and from school. 

5. ihe question of staff for Nursery Scliools uud classes is an all-im¬ 
portant one. A very specialised kind of training is required for dealing 
intelligently with the vei-y young. That teachers for infants should be 
women goes without saying : they alone possess the essential svmiiatliv and 
knowledge of child nature. At the present time the supply of ’such tea. hers 

n India IS negligible and one <.f the first tasks of ouv le-oiganisafion will 
tra/ned*'^*** services of suitable women and to see that they are properly 

fommittee of the Central Advisoiv 


efficient *pre-basic^ schools. 


unrter-statemeri” t’i.'’'''*’' 'I'' 'lesiiable’ „„ 

treo and no pains shouHsn„ * tlio srhools slmnld he 

^ 

»oone in edncaHo? J n‘""I* *>"“« *'''"■>■> nl'vnvs he 

hHherto dot so'Tittle in" M Tt' I''’" '^'"ern.nent ha: 

^ ^ nine m tbis sphere makes the private ventures that have 
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been launclied all the more valuable and j)iaisewoi-tby. Among the best 
kno\\-n of these are the Jitendra ^*aiayan Kay Infant and Nursery School 
for Indian Children in Bengal, the Kajghat School and Children’s Hostel, 
Benares, and the. Infant’s Section of the Besaut Theosophical School, Adyar, 
in which the Montessori system of education is followed. 

6. A word about the methods of education in the Nursei-y School is 
perhaps necessary. A young child, as Abbott and Wood remark in their re¬ 
port, “needs experience more than instruction” and this is precisely what 
tlie Nursery School should aim at providing. They go on to say “that the 

education of the young children should provide.for their physical 

care, for training them in good habits and for widening their experience 

through intere.^ting activities.We envisage such activities as the 

following: acting and singing, physical exercises, games and dancing, care 
of flowers and animals, drawing and making things. These activities 
minister to one or other of the characteristic needs of children and provide 
them with experience which gives them confidence in their growing powers 

.Tile infant schools must be sensible, happy institutions w’bich 

jniteiitly do something for the children which the home does not do but yet 
wliicb the parents appreciate when it is done.” There is hardly any room 
for any foinial instruction in the 3 E’s in the daily programme of a Nursery 
School. But through sensory-training, tJirough tli.“ promotion of self-expres¬ 
sion, through community living and companionsliip in an educationally con¬ 
trolled environment, the all round development—mental, social and physi¬ 
cal—of the child is fostered. The foundations are laid which cover all these 
aspects of growth and development and the young chilcl is then ready to 
absorb and assimilate that education for citizenship which a well-planned 
Basic School should impart. 

7. The total number of children to he provided for on these lines can 
liardly he calculated accurately. This will depend entirely on the nature of 
the areas under ciuestion and on the success of “nursery” proi)agauda. 

too the age range cannot be rigidly fixed. The two and thivee years old should 
be as welcome in a pre-Primary School as the fours and fives. But the ages 
three to six may he taken as the normal range for the nursery school child 
and it would appear from the latest figures available (1940) for British India 
that there are 2,13,08,000 such children in the rural areas, and 31,00,000 m 
tlie towns. In England, about 1 child in 7 attends school voluntarily before 
the minimum compulsory age. If the same proportion were taken for this 
country the number between tliree and six would be 35,00,000. For the present, 
however, it may be sufficient to provide jilaces for roughly a third of these 
in Nursery Schools and classes. On the same basis of calculation as for the 
Junior Basic Schools, V.e., 30 children per teacjier at an average salary of 
Rs. 42.6 p.m. the annual cost per capHa comes to Rs. 31.^. In actual 
practice, this will probably work out somewhat higher, since the great 
majority of nursery children will be educated in town areas where the aver¬ 
age salary of a teacher will have to be raised in order to meet the higher cost 
of living. Moreover, Nursei-y Schools require more space and more equip¬ 
ment. On the other hand relief may he given so far as staffing is concerned 
if older girls from High Schools and Senior Basic Schools are attached to 
Nursery Schools for definite periods for training in child welfare. Tor the 
reasons stated above both the figure of 10,00,000 and the estimated cost mus 
be regarded at tentative. 

8. Summary of the main oonesus^ons In this chapter:— 

Ja) An adequate j)rovision of pre-primary instruction in the foim of 
Nursery Schools or classes is an essential adjunct to any national system o 
education. The provision in this respect at ])resent is negligible. 

(b) In urban areas, where sufficient children ai^e availahto within a 
r easonable radius, separate Nursery Schools or departments may be ^ • 

elsewhere Nursery classes should he attached to Junior nasn* flnm y) 
Scliools. 
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(c) Ntirsery Schools and classes should invariably bo statt’ed with 
women teachers who have received special traiuing lor this work. 

\^d) Pro-Primary education should in all oases be free. \\ bile it may 
not be feasible to make uitendance compulsory, no etioris should be.spaivJ 
to persuade parents to send their children lo school voluntarily, paiiicularly 
in uieas where housing conditions are uusatistuctory and/or mothers are 
accustomed to go out to work. 

{€) The main object of education at this stage is to give young chil¬ 
dren social experience rather than tormal instruction. 

(/) Un the basis of a normal age-range of three to sis years ijrorision 
has been made for 10,UO,0(K) jdaces in -Nursery Schools and classes. 

{(/) The total estimated net cost of the jiroposals set out in this chapter 

when in full operation is Ks. 3,18,40,000. 
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CHAPTER III.—HIGH SCHOOL EDUCATION 

1. It has beeu assumed that iu a national scheme of education all 
children up to the age of fourteen will be required to undergo full-time in¬ 
struction. The function of the High School is to cater for those children who 
are well above the average in ability. It has been well said that the chief 
purpose of higher education is to form an elite not for its owji sake but for 
that of society. Character and intelligence, which are the essential attri¬ 
butes of any elite, are not confined to any particular class in the community; 
hence the selective principle by which children should be picked out for 
higher education on completion of the Junior Basic (Primary) stage is of 
the greatest importance. At present admission to High Schools is mainly 
determined by whether parents or guardians are in a position to pay the 
fees; little trouble is taken to ascertain whether those who seek admission 
are likely to derive full benefit from a High School education. Moreover, 
the Iligli Schools tend to regard all Middle Schools as potential feeders and 
there is hardly any attempt to differentiate between the middle school edu¬ 
cation which is meant to be a complete stage in itself, and that which is 
designed to prepare pupils for High Schools. Any reorganisation of the 
High School system, therefore, .should treat High Schools as distinct units 
differing in outlook and objective from the ordinary Senior Basic (Middle) 
Schools in which most children will complete their full-time education. The 
Board contemplate that in future the High School course will cover six 
years from about the age of eleven. It will therefore cover the Middle 
stages so far as those children are concerned who are selected for admission 
to High Schools. Primary department^?, even if housed in the same premises 
as High Schools, should be regarded as entirely distinct units and organised 
accordingly. Here as at the lower stages there will be an appropriate place 
in the new* system for private schools provided they satisfy the requirements 
prescribed in the case of the State schools. 

2. The Second Wardha Committee of the Central Advisory _ Board of 
Education gave very careful consideration in 1939 to the relationship of 
High Schools to the Basic system of education, and recommended that 
pupils at about the age of eleven plus should on completion of the fifth class 
of the Junior Ba.sic (Primary) Schools be diverted either to Senior Basic 
(Middle) or to High Schools, according to their abilities, aptitudes and 
general promise, i'or some time to come it may not be practicable to make 
hi^h school education either free or compulsory but if pupils are to be admit¬ 
ted by selection only, those without the necessary financial resources will 
have to be provided with free places and in many cases ^Hh maintenance 
allowances or stipends as well. It is only by the assurance of adequate finan¬ 
cial assistance in nece-ssitous cases that the selective process for High ^^“ools 
can be carried out fairly, and effectively. It is relevant to point out that 
since in future the cost of high school education will be met largely out ot 
public funds and only partially from fees, every high school pupil will be 
to some extent a scholarship-holder and it is^ in the public 
that the pupils admitted are those most likely to take the fullest advantap 
of the education provided and so prove a remunerative investment on the 

^^"'^The^^oorf realise! however, that there will be parents who will wi®?j 
their children to receive a high school education even though they niay fail 
fo reach tbrstandard normatly r^uired for admission. The Bo^d would 
not object to places being provided for such children on the ^ 

these are in addition to those required for children selected on 
of ability and that the parents concerned are required to pay the f®? 

of the education jirovided. It would aT)pear inevitable o spe p 
money on providing higher education for those who have no so 
thov likely to take full ndvanlAge of it. 
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The selection of puptls for higher education nlfo 

<ence nna^the n^tnods « W e,npUW_;;:^^^- acscoversng pro^atse 


uuponauce auu .u. ^ ui^coveiiUK 

«;:!;inr^»hon,a h. 

process. :2vrScho;:U sUm he uskJd tu the 

r“'p7ace o“uh.n“ t thrnami’Of those pipils .a the appropnate age-gt_on^, 
S iiXtr optaron and ou the strength of thetr " itd t 


of revising ibe lists where ue^es>aiy. iue cuuai.uuvs uu ...c .-tr 

should then undergo a common examination, whuli >hould not be too strenu¬ 
ous and should be designed to test intelligence and promise rather than actual 
attainment This common examination should be controlled by u j 

Examiners specially constituted tor the purpose. rarents whose children 
are not included in the original list of recommended can<hdates should have 
the right of requiring that their children should be tested at the common 
examination. This is oulv an outline of the kind of selective procedure 
which will be needed to obtain the right quality of pupils lor the High 
Schools. It is fully realised that there are other methods aud that in any 
case, modifications will be required to suit local conditions, iloreover, it 
is not intended that those who are not selected at the end of the Junior Hasio 
(Primary) stage should be altogether debaixed from admission to High 
Schools. Facilities will have to be provided for the transfer of suitable 
children from the Senior Basic (Middle) to the High Schools at some later 
stage, particularly where they show definite signs of late development. 

3. Experience of such selective tests in other countries suggests that one 
child in every four or five of the 11-12 year age-group wll be tound fit for 
higher education. There is no reason to anticipate any substantial varia¬ 
tion from this proportion so far as India is concerned. It has Wen gener¬ 
ally accepted that with the adoption of the three years' degree course in 
Universities and the disappearance of the Intermediate stage, the high school 
course will in future cover six years or the equivalent of classes VI-XI in 
most provinces. On the basis of one child in every five being found fit for 
higher education, it is estimated that out of the total numWr in the age- 
group 11-17, at least 72,50,000 pupils in British ludia, boys and girls, both 
from urban and rural areas, will require accommmlation in High Schools. 
In 1940-41, the numbers in the IX, X. XI and XII,cli»sses of High schools 
m British India ore only 4,54.140. To these must be added the jmpils in 
classes YI to VIII which form part-of High Schools; the number of these 
xs not known but may be assumed to be not more than 5.00.000. Alto<«-etlier 
^erefore there are not more than about 10,00,000 pupils in all the existin'^ 

** necessary to provide accommodation for 

^ M VI over and above the numbers for whom provision is now 

available. In order to avoid empty places and consequent waste of public 
money, steps should be taken to prevent high school pupils being withdrawn 
trom school before completing the course except with the ai>iiroval of the 
appropriate authorities. Employers and parents ought to be made fully 
aware of the importance of this and guarantees to this effect should be re- 
Sols^^°“ guardian before pupils are admitted to High 

of High Schools between rural and urban areas is u 

ouf„ra"oW orfsfirm r?V TI?® for 1910-41 Jrows (hat 

urban K * V-V Schools in British India, 2.310 are located in 

sons with a population of over o.OlIO per- 

» g the total population of these areas o^y amounts to l/l(Hh. of 
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the whole. Ihe obvious inferences are that a larger proportion of the urban 
ciiildieu are prepared lo avail themselves of High School education or that 
those from the rural areas who seek a High School education are usually 
obliged to migrate to urban centres. The latter tendency is inevitable in 
this country with its scattered rural population and so long as the total 
mimber of schools is adequate, it may not be necessary or even desirable to 
redistribute High Schools strictly according to i*ural and urban population. 
\ ill ages which are in proximity to urban centres will naturally take aa- 
vantage of the schools in those centres. At the same time there is much to 
be said for increasing the number of rural High Schools and making such 
arrangements in regard to hostels and conveyance as will enable suitable 
pupils from the remoter areas to attend. The High School with an agri¬ 
cultural bias has indeed a most important part to play in the new system. It 
will not only contribute towards improvement in agriculture and rural up¬ 
lift generally but it will also be the recruiting grourfd for the teachers whom 
the rural basic schoo's will require in such large numbers. 

5. High School education should on no account be considered simply as 

a prelminary to University education, but as stage complete in itself. Since 
as the national system expands, entrants to High Schools will be increasingly 
drawn from Junior Basic (Primary) Schools, it is clearly necessary that the 
curriculum in the lower classes of High Schools should develop naturally 
from that of the Junior Basic (Primary) School. While it will remain a 
very important function of the High Schools to pass on their most able pupils 
to Universities or other institutions of equivalent standard, the large majority 
of high school leavers should receive an edxmation that will fit them for 
direct entry into occupations and professions. At present, there is a tendency 
for the high school curriculum to be unduly dominated by the requirement 
of Universities. In a well-organised system of public education only aboxit 
one in ten to fifteen of the high school leavers will go on to Universities. 
Consequent!}', the High Schools should attach the utmost importance to pre¬ 
paring the great bulk of their pupils, who will not proceed to Universities, 
for entry into useful and remunerative employment of all kinds immediately 
on leaving school. It is to be hoped that in the near future with the develop¬ 
ment of a higher standard of High School education, a school leaving certi¬ 
ficate, supplemented where necessary by further training of a technical or 
commercial type, will come to be regarded as a more normal qualification 
than a university degree for entry to all "but the highest grades both in 
government service and business life. A changed outlook of this kind will 
demand a thorough overhauling of the present organisation and curriculum 
of High Schools. Since it is now generally accepted that there is no special road 
leading to culture and that a boy or girl can become educated in the real 
sense as easily through, the medium of a course in technology or applied 
science as through one in arts, the task of harmonising cultural and vocational 
education ceases to present serious difficulties. It is essential that some 
kind of occupational interest or bias should enter into the later stages of the 
high school course.. At present, almost all schools follow the beaten track 
as laid down by Universities and examining bodies and there is little variety 
in the scope and scheme of studies. _ , /iv 

6. The reorganised High Schools should be of two mam types—(1) the 
Academic High Schools and (2) the Technical High Schools. To adopt a 
broad but by no means rigid differentiation, the Academic High Schools wiu 
impart instruction in the arts and pure sciences while the Technical High 
Schools will provide training in the applied sciences and in industrial anti 
commercial subjects. In both types the course in the junior department 
covering the present Middle stage will be very much the same and there win 
be a common core of the ‘humanities’ throughout. Art and music should torin 
an integral part of the curriculum in both and all girls should take a course 
in domestic science. The proportion of schools in the Wo types ^ 
mainly determined by the character of the locality and the nature or 
employment which it offers. Where the population in a particular area w 
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aittnit the existence of a number of High Schools there oimht to be a suftti- 
entlv large variety of schools to cater for the needs of tlie locality as well as 
lor the aptitudes‘of the jiupils. Transfer from one type to the other should 
be made as easy as possible at any rate up to the end of the junior course. 
In smaller centres, which can only be served economi<‘alIy by single High 
Schools, the individual schools should be required to offer as wide a choice 
of courses as possible. In rural areas for reas«>us already given where piipiis 
are likely to take to agrh-ulture on their own farms or elsewhere, an agricul¬ 
tural bills should be given to the curriculum. While the needs of the area 
will be the dominant factor in de<-idilig what types of schools ami what 
variety of courses should be provided, it should not lie torgotten that many 
pupils will benefit most from a practical course, even though they may not 
be destined for an industrial or coiuiiiercial career. 

7. The medium of instruction in all High Si-hools should be the mothei- 
tongue of the pupils; English should be a compulsory second language. All 
pujiils should also acquire some knowledge of matliemutics and elementary 
science. Physical Training should be obligatory. It may not, however. be 
desirable to draw any rigid distinction between what may be calleil comiml 
8ory and ojitional subjects. The range available sliould be as wide as eircum- 
stances permit and subject to the same proviso the individual iiujiil’s cour.se 
should be settled in the light of liis own aptitudes and interests and of the 
requirements of his probable future occuiiafion. The following list of suit¬ 
able subjects is intended to be suggestive rather tbaji {•ompreheiisive: it is 
certainly not suggested that all pupils should study all of them up to the 
school leaving certificate standard though some are obviously suitable only 
for the senior stage: — 

Aoademlo High Schools 


1 . 

2 . 

3. 

4. 

5. 
G. 

0m 

t. 
8 . 


The mother-tongue. D. 

English. ^ 10. 

Classical languages. 11. 

Modern languages. 12. 


History (Indian and World). 13. 
Geography (Indian and World). 14. 
Mathematics. 

Science (Physics, Chemi.stry, 
Biology, Physiology and Hvgi- 
ene). 


Economics. 

Agriculture. 

Civics. 

Art. 

Music. 

Physical Training. 


TeohiUoal High Schools 


1. 

The mother-tongue. 

12. 

9 

English. 


3. 

Modern languages. 


4. 

History (Indian and World^. 

13. 

5. 

Geography (Indian and World). 

14. 

6. 

Mathematics. 


7. 

Physics. 


8. 

Chemistry. 

16. 

9. 

Biology. 

IG. 

10. 

Economics. 


11. 

Technological subjects (wood 
and metal work, elementary 
engineering, mea.sured drawing 
etc.) ^ 



Commerce (book-kecjiing, short¬ 
hand, type-writing, acountaucy, 
commercial practice etc.). 
Agriculture. 

Art (including designing for in¬ 
dustrial and commercial jmr- 
poses). 

Mu.sic. 

Physical Training. 
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Girls Hi^ Schools 

A choice of the above subjects together with “Domestic Science” for all at 

the appropriate stage. 

S. It has already been pointed out that the great majority of higli 
school leavers will look forward to entering employment immediately they 
leave school, though a certain percentage of them may be expected to require 
further training for a period of one to three years, either full-time or part- 
time, in order to qualify themselves for- posts that require specialised skill. 
The nature and scope of this further training and of the facilities wbii*h 
should be provided nie disctissed in the chapter on Technical Education. 
Reference should also be made to the chapter on Employment Bureaux in 
c^mnection with the arrangements for placing high school leavers in suitable 
employment. Since it is reasonable to hope that the High Schools of the 
future will contain the cream of the rising generation, the importance of 
seeing that their <mtput reaches the right market can hardly be over-emphasis¬ 
ed. 

A .special reference should, however, be made here to a national need 
which the High Schools may be called upon to satisfy in the near future. 
To bring a whole nation under a compulsory system of education many 
thousands of teachers will be required, and since matriculation has been 
riglitly T>roscribed a< the minimum educational qualification for any intend¬ 
ing teacher, the High Schools will have to satisfy this demand. In addition 
to the needs of the teaching profession, any comprehensive scheme for de¬ 
veloping the social services will involve a vastly increased supply of doctors 
and nurses. In view of the present dearth of entrants the urgent need of 
supplying an adequole number of girls of tlie right type both for the teaching 
and medical professions will be one of the first problems which the Girls High 
Schools will have to tackle. Out of 4* lakhs of pupils now in the upper 
sections of High Schools, only 40.000 aresgirls. Education for girls will 
have to make raj>id strides, if a national system of education is to be establish¬ 
ed within a reasonable ]»eriod. 

9. An approximate estimate of the gross cost of a reorganised system 
of High Schools, as described in this chapter, is detailed in Appendix—Table 
first according to Provinces, then the total for British India, as well as a 
provisional total for Indian States. As in the earlier stages of education, 
the heaviest item of expenditure will be that on teachers’ salaries, which will 
amount approximately to TO per cent, of the total gross expenditure. The 
Board have adopted appropriate scales of pay and allowances for graduate 
and non-graduate teaoliers in Hieh Schools, and also for Head-teachers, ac¬ 
cording to the si'^e of schoids. The Board snecifically lay it down that the 
scales prescribed are the minimum national scales for teachers and that 
unless tljese scales are adopted, the teaching service will not attract men and 
women of the requisite ability. The minimum salaries and allowances ap 
proved by the Board are set out below: — 

NoD gradua'c Trained Teachers in High Schools^ 

Us. 40—2—eO ler cent. Contributory Provident Fund. 

10 per (fDt. house allowance in normal n»ral anas; ^o^6•ble increase up to 60 per cojU. 
to nv'ct hij^her cost of living or other special circumstances, 
graduate Trained TeaVhers in High Schools— 

Rs. 70—5—150 p.m.+6J per cent. Contributory Provident Fund. 

10 per cent, house allowance in normal rural areas; possible increase np to 50 per cent, 
to meet higher cost of living or other special circumstances. 

Headmasters and Headmistresses— 

of schools up to 250 pupils on roll Rs. 175—10—255 p.m. 
of schools up to 500 pupils on roll Rs. 250—10—350 p.m. 
of schools of over 300 pupils on roll Bs. 350—15—500 p.m. 

The Board also recommend that some special posts of responsibility should 
be created among the senior teachers in High Schools, which would carry 
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•>i.« p.m. in addition t-- the ordinary salary, ^uvh t^aohcrs be m 

charge of main ^rouis of stndies. I-an^nages. Science etc. or oi libraries. 

£ram«. hostels and other imc-.^nant features - f ** hool life. 


li-1# in DTlUsIl India wni C«e Uix 

the Publk- Health L ommi^iioner’s Report lor rH^.'-;4l.. Oi the>e, 39. W.7^4 
pupiU will bt in the junior or middle stage oi the High school, and ^3.43.126 
will be in the senior stage. C»ne ’eacher tor pupil< niatr be taken as a 


pUDl 


ed t« 
c*onc 


paniculaxly if it a large school, it may be divided into a junior and a 
senior dep^artment. It is not, however, contemplated that the graduate 
teachers on the stafi should connne themselves to the senior depanraent and 
non-graduates to the junior department. For this reason the number of 
graduate and non-grraduate teachers in the two sta^s of the High School has 
not been taken strictly in accordance with the number of pupils in the two 
stages but at half and half of the total number re^^uired. It has been assum- 
e»i that 50 per cent, of the schools will ultimately be located in rural areas, 
and the o^er 50 per cent, in urban areas and that the requisite number of 
teachers in rural areas will have to fee provided with reni-free houses or 
10 per cent, of their salary towards house rent, and those in urhan area 
schools will have to be given on an average a special allowance of 3^ per 
c^t. of their pay to enable them to meet the higher cost of living in towns. 
This urban area allowance may, of course, vary according to Icn-af conditions 
and may go up to 50 per cent, of the normal salary in big cities. It mav 
also he extended to rural areas in certain circumstances. A standard rate 

of pn^ndent f^d contTibution at 6^ per cent, of the salarv has been applied 
uniformly to all scales of pay. * * ^ 

Tf. non-graduate teachers in the scale of 

Sale M K: utT" 

of salaHes and allowances, worked out on the above 

higher salaries of Head- 
rtrv™7„ holding posu of responsibUity. It b not possible to 

?hSSi^ Head-teachers that will be reVnire.1 L 

^nt of the gi^s ^h^other'Si 

special services, inclu^ing^'edrci 

above, ^■b.«U. eo,ta..ed os 


E«™«d ,oUI manbw of pcpOs in High ... 

Toc.1 »,„nber of popO, in innkr 

To.al noinb« of pnpfls in «mor . 

^ rate of I 

ToUl nnmbor of o«-g«d«:, .eacber,. 

^**1 of gindato te«he„ . -■ l.sl.ai) 

Xoi»—Tv^ u *’ ** ijsi.aao 

- P.PU, "s. 
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1,61*320 Don-graduate teachers at B$. 61. 5 p.m. for 12 moaths ... 

6J per cent. Contributory Provident Fund ... ... * ... ... 

33 1/6 per cent., average urban area allowance for half the number of non¬ 
graduate teachers ... ... ••• ... •*« ••• 

10 per cent, house-rent allowance for half the number of non-graduate 
teachers in rural areas ... ... ... ... t*** 

Expenditure on salaries and allowances of non-graduate teachers 

1,81,320 graduate teachers at Rs. llS-7 p.m. for 12 months 
6J per cent. Contributory Provident Fund 

33 1/3 per cent, average urban area allowance for half the number of 
graduate teachers ... ... ... ••• ••• ••• 

10 per cent, house-rent allowance for half the number of graduate teachers 
in rural areas ... ... ... ••• ••• ••• 

Expenditure on salaries and allowances of graduate teachers ... ••• 

Total of salaries of graduate and non-graduate teachers ... ••• ••• 

10 per cent, of the total of salaries to cover expenditure on Head-teachers, etc. 
Other expenditore— 

(Loan charges, special services, books apparatus, administration, etc.). 


Rs. 

13,38,14,160 

83,63,385 

2,23,02,360 

66,90,703 


17,11,70.613 


25.82,72,208 

1,61.42,013 

4,30,45,363 

1,29,18,610 


33,03,73,199 


60,16,43.812 

6,01.64,381 

23,64,42,083 


Total gross cost per annum 
Cost per pupil per annum 


♦ a • 


78,8140,376 
Bs. 109 


The same basis has been taken for Technical High Schools as for High 
Schools of the normal academic type, though it may be expected that the 
former, particularly in regard to their senior departments, will be move ex¬ 
pensive in view of the larger provision for pract^al inatruction- On the 
other hand economies will be effected, if Technical High Schools are housed, 
wherever possible, in senior technical institutions and make use ot the 

laboratories, workshops and specialist staffs provided there. , T'^iira- 

10. According to the present information in regard to Secondary Educa 
tion in British India, the expenditure on High Schools for boys is met as 

follows: — 


60-3 per cent, income from fees. 

25-9 per cent, income from Government 
grants. 


3-7 per cent, from Local Bodies. 
101 per cent, from other sources 
(Endowments, etc.). 


Government grants to girls’ schools are higher and work out at 38 8 per cent, 
of the total expenditure. These figures, however, are the average tor ail 
the provinces and there is considerable variation among provinces in the 

matter of Government subsidies to High Schooh. , , „, ,. iqoq 

In England, according to the report of the Board . EdV^^tmn for im 

46-9 per cent, of the pupils had a completely free btsTs “t 5 

secondary schools and 9-7 per cent, paid a reduced fee. .^n this bwis it 

reasonable to assume that in the High Schools in ^ nartial re¬ 
pupils will have to be provided with free plac^ nf^72 Ss 920 

Mission of fees with an equivalent financial effect. Out of a total of 72 52 920 

pupils, 36,26,460 will therefore produce no fee «co°ie while a similar num 

ber may be expected to pay towards the well-to-do faini- 

required to pay fees will generally speaking belong to mensem from 

lies, it is reasonable to take the average fee income at ?6 11?0 120 

-a uL’^India wht pH-e endo— 

thi present endowments for High Schools, which vary from 2 per cenr 


- . in British Indian ProTinces. Thus i£ 35 per cent, of the total 

, pel is found trom these two sources, the State will have 

rLTtKmaiing S per cent, from public funds Tbe total net cost of 
the High School system outlined in this chapter will therefore amount to 

nearly Es- oO crores so far as British India is concerned. 

11 The development of High Schools will inevitably depend on the 
expansion of Basic, and especially Junior Basic (Primary) Education and 
the rate of progress will be determined by the number of P^P^js biought 
under compulsory instruction in the lower stages. Although the existin^ 
nrimarv schools may contain a number of boys and girls who would be nt 
and able to enter High Schools, if financial obstacles were removed, the 
main demand for increased High School provision will arise in the sistfi 
year after a compulsory system of Basic education is .introduced, iiieie- 
after it will continue to increase until the peak is reached some forty years 
hence 

The High School is in one sense the backbone of a national educational 
system for it is to the High School that the country must look for the pre¬ 
paratory training of its leaders and experts in all walks of life. 

12. Summary of the main conoluetons in this chapter:— 

(o) The High School course should cover six years and the normal age 
of admission should be about eleven. 

(6) Entry to High Schools should be on a selective basis; only those 
pupils should be admitted who show promise of taking full advantage of the 
education provided. Additional places may be provided for those not select¬ 
ed provided that no cost falls on public funds. 

(c) In accordance with the general principle set out in (5) above, places 
in High Schools should be provided for at least one child in every five of the 
appropriate age-group, 

(d) In order to secure the right children, the methods of selection to be 
employed will require the most careful consideration. Special arrangements 
will have to be made for the transfer from Senior Basic (Middle) 
Schools to High Schools of suitable children and.particularly of those who 
show signs of late development. 

(fe) High Schools should be of two main types (a) Academic (5) Techni¬ 
cal. The objective of both should be to provide a good all-round education 
combined with some preparation in the later stages for the careers which 
pupils will enter on leaving school. 

(/) The curriculum in all cases should be as varied as circumstances per¬ 
mit and should not be unduly restricted by the requirements of Universities 
or examining bodies. 

(g) In order that no poor child of ability may be excluded, liberal 
assistance in the fonn of free places, scholarships and stipends should be avail¬ 
able throughout the course. 

order to secure teachers of the right type, the salaries paid in all 

maintained by the State or by privMe bodies, 
Educaticm ^ prescribed by the Central ^Advisory Board of 

mimmum net annual cost of the High School system 
eutlined in this chapter when in full operation is Rs. 50 crores. ^ 
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CHAPTER IV—UNIVERSITY EDUCATION 

1. Ill order to deterinine bow far tbe Indian University system as it 
exists today is fitted to become the top storey of tbe national educational 
structure now in contemplation, a short survey of its historical development 
may be helpful. It began with the foundation in 1857 of the three Universi¬ 
ties in tbe Presidency towns of Calcutta, Bombay and Madras. ’Within less 
than a century fifteen other Universities have coine into existence. Of these 
18 Universities 15 are located in British India, and 3 in Indian States. The 
present enrolment and distribution of students are shown in Appendix—Table 
D. Most Indian I niversities were modelled in the beginning on the 
original conception of .the University of London. Their main function was 
to conduct examinations for the benefit of a number of affiliated but largely 
independent colleges. But in more recent years important changes have 
taken place. Some of the affiliating Universities have undertaken teaching 
responsibilities, created research departments and provided residential ac¬ 
commodation. New Universities of the unitary type have also been establish¬ 
ed and au interesting experiment on new lines is now being tried at Delhi. 
The Hunter Commission of 1882. the Universities Commission of 1902. the 
Sadler Commission of 1917, the Hartog Committee of 1927 have all left their 
mark on the growth of Indian Universities. 

2. In spite, however, of all the attention which lias been devoted to 
the subject of university education and of the valuable contribution.s to 
human knowledge which have undoubtedly been made by Indian Universi¬ 
ties, it cannot be said that as a whole they have yet realised the full aims 
and aspirations of a university education in the highest sense. Their stan¬ 
dards of scholarship and discipline have come in for frequent criticism and 
one of the results has been that Indian students who have graduated at 
European or American Universities are often looked upon as superior to those 
who have obtained the highest degrees of Indian Universities. They have also 
failed to attract foreign students in any ai»preciable numbers, though the 
arrangements recently set on foot for the reciprocal exchange of teachers and 
students with Chinese Universities mark au interesting development. Much 
remains to be done before many of them can be regarded as fulfilling the 
true function of a T'niversity, which a high authority has defined in the 
following words: 

“ A University aims at raising the intellectual tone of society, at cultivat¬ 
ing the public mind, at purifying the national taste, at supplying true 
principles to popular aspiration, at giving enlargement and sobriety to the 
ideas of the age, at facilitating the exercise of political power and refining 
the intercourse of private life.’' 

3. There are several respects in which the present state of affairs in 
Indian Universities gives cause for concern. The gravest of these is their 
failure to relate their activities sufficiently clo.sely to the practical needs of 
tlie community as a whole. The Sopru Committee's report, published in 
1935, showed the alarming extent of \inempIoyment among University 
graduates. Even for minor posts in (iovernment services_ before the war 
there were often as many as CO to 70 a])plicants with University degrees. 
The economic system of the country may be mainly to blame for this situa¬ 
tion. but the Universities cannot disclaim all responsibility. For apart from 
(me or two recent attempts to set up Appointments Boards there is little 
evidence of any systematic attemjit on their part to adjust their output 
to the capacity of the employment market to absorb it. Hundreds of young 
men. who have received a purely literary ediicatiou. go about knocking at 
every office door without any clear idea as to where their proper vocation 
lies. In the competition for employment, the jobs for which boys with an 
ordinarv Higli School education would be adequately suited are taken by 
University graduates. If a careful statistical .survey were made of iin- 



ured 

com- 


1 * iiiitv lyr-uluat^is DciiluUb uot more tliun 20 pel c 6 ut. 
employiueut ““‘^UolutelT unempioyed but the numbers of those iuade^iuale- 
k:^o ^turbt Soyl'l exeeed 5U i^er cent. This m. 

^ . 1 . n«»r cent of the University products can be said to ha\e »eci 

that on 3 . *Yne which is in keeping with their attainments or c 

L^Sm^te with the fime and money which have been spent on their educa- 

Only a brief reference need be made to other detects to which attention 
has l^en called over a number of years. There can be no doubt that a great 
Lai too much importance is attached to esaiumations and that 
tions themselves put a premium on book learning of a uaiim\ 
expense of original thinking and real scholarship. It is not less Uue that 
over-crowded lecture rooms and over-worked lecturers are not conducive to 



« very emDiyonic stage _ i li- *• 

and Universities as a rule excite the same S 4 >irit of loyalty amt obligation 
as is usual in other countries; the conception of a place of learning as an 
almti mater in the real sense is limited to compaiatively few. 'IX hile lu 
many universities and many faculties, notably science, work of first class 
standard is being done, it cannot be said on the whole that Indian Universi¬ 
ties are yet producing either in quality or quantity the leaders and experts 
in all phases of national life whom this oounti-y is likely to need urgentl 3 - in 
the near future. 

The real trouble in these and other respects lie.s in the fact that neither 
private benefactions nor giants from public funds have yet been on such a 
scale as to place universities in a position of financial stabilit 3 '. So long- 
as the\- remain largel 5 - dependent on student and examination fees, they can 
hardly be expected to put such restrictions on admissions as would allow 
high standards to he maintaineil and the risks of educated uuem])lo 3 ’ment 
to be minimised. Nor for the same reason are tbe 3 - able to finance new 
developments which might open up fresh avenues of profitable employment. 
There has been a general lack of planning in University education, aud both 
Central and Provincial Ciovernments have j'ielded to popular pressure in 
bringing Universities into existence without providing the necessary resources 
to enable them to function on sound lines. It has 3 -et to be appreciated lu 
many quarters that to run educatitui on the cheap is the falsest of false 
economies. Moreover, Universities have been gravely handicaped by the 
fact that the education given in most high schools has been a very inade¬ 
quate^ preparation for a University career. In the absence of any proper 
selection be 3 -ond what is provided by an admittedly easy matriculation ex¬ 
amination, they have opened their doors to many students whom a more search- 

test would have debarred from entry. The position is further complicat¬ 
ed by the absence of any general aud liberal arrangements for assisting 
stufmnts of real ability who are prevented by poverty from seeking admission 
^ ^*“^rsities. Most Universities, beyond offering a few free places or 
scholarships to needy students, have no system of maintenance grants to 
enable such students to participate fully in university life. 

t distribution of students in the principal faculties 

of a Appendix-Table D) reveals that out 

of a total of 43.i42 undergraduates m the B.A. and B.Sc. classes. 32.972 are 
in the arts group, and less than one-third are in science faculties. Among the 
K! appears to attract many more than can expect to 

for many years Mlow- 

case ^ of unJimit^ admissions to courses of studies, especially in the 

s:air„v 

top-heavy, does not by any means prove that India is over-provided 
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TTitli university education. An analysis of pre^nt statistics may be sug¬ 
gestive in this connection. According to the latest figxires, while there are 
4,54,140 pupils in the upper stage of the High Schools in British India, there 
are 1,63,408 students in the Universities. Many of these are there not be¬ 
cause they have been found fit for higher education or have a thirst for 
knowledge, but because they found no opportunities for employment on leav¬ 
ing school and their parents gambled on the chance that their sons might 
discover a successful career after obtaining a University degree. The large 
number of failures in. University examinations is by itself a sufficient in¬ 
dication of the numbers of those admitted to Universities who are unfit for 
University education. Out of 20,502 candidates who appeared at the B.A. 
and B.Sc. examinations of all the British Indian Universities iu 1940-41, 
only 11,185 candidates passed and 9,317, or 46 per cent., failed. Probably 
nowhere among the Universities of the world is there so large a proportion 
ot failures in examinations as in Indian Universities. Apart from the 
waste of time and money on the part of all concerned the social effect of 
so much disappointment chnnot be other than deplorable. 

Of the total number on the rolls of the British Indian Universities in 
1941-42, 85,072 were in the Intermediate classes. If Intermediate students 
are not considered as forming part of the University organisation, one in 
five of the High School pupils goes to a University. If Intermediate stu¬ 
dents are included in the University, the ratio is reduced to one m three. 
If half the total of Intermediate students is included in the Umversity 
and the other half is considered as part of the High School, one m tour ot 
the High School pupils is found to join the University. Even it all the 
pupils beyond the primary stage are considered as potential entrants to the 
University (their total number being 18,20,355), one in ten is found to seek 

admission to the University. * i oo aco or, 

Of the examinees of the year 1940-41 in the three stages, 1,39,882 ap¬ 
peared for the High School examination, 47.599 appeared for the Interme¬ 
diate, and 20,502 appeared for the B.A. and B.Sr., pass dergee epmina- 

tions. The ratio of the three stages works out at 6:2; 1. If more 

rrecise method is adopted of following up the same batch of students througu 

the three different stages, in 1936-37 the number of “^f^iculates was ‘4,901; 
in 1938-39 the number of Intermediates was 22,660 and in 1940-41 the 
number of B.A.’s and B.Sc.’s was 11,185. The ratio still I'fmains 6:2:1. 
The ratio of the Intermediate to the University stage will he slightly higher, 
if account is taken of those who join professional courses of studies alter 

completing the Intermediate course. . -rr- t c u i r iqiq 

In England and Wales the enrolment in High Schools for 1938 
5.69,000 and the number of full-time students in Unwersities was 49,000. 
This works out at one in seven seeking admission to Universities. In pre¬ 
war Germany, there were 7,86,691 students in the Secondary Schools and 
3,11,935 in Universities. The high proportion of students in Indian Uni¬ 
versities as compared with the school-going population indicates that in 
India the superstructure of the educational system has been allowed to deve 

lop before the main building has been erected on broad 

If on the other hand the total number of Uiuversity studente-is calcu 
ated in relation to the total population, it will he found that India is 
perhaps the most backward of all the principal nations of the world in 
University education. In pre-war Germany, the proportion of students n 
the Universities to the entire population was 1 to 6M, m Great Britain 1 to 
837, in the United States 1 to 225, in Bussia 1 to 300, while in India it 

1 to 2 

There are 12 Universities in England for a population of 41 ^ 

Canada, there are 13 Universities for a Population of 8i 
6 for a population of 54 millions. In the U.S.A.. there are 
for educ^ation of a University eype for a population of 130 million ^hile m 
India there are 18 Universities for a population of 400 millions. All thsg 
to prove that when India has a proper educational system, she will need more 



rr ■ ■* <>ducatioii and not less than she has at present but the growth of 

University education a - expansion in the lower stages and 

e?nSrn^aro?the^n^^^^^^ ot ^sound selective process in higher educa¬ 


tion. 


'5 The anomalous position of the Intermediate stage in iuc 
education h^ often been criticised. While, most Universities 


Indian higher 

ttTerJe^mSe co;rse^;^^ud^;s folWd by an examination JtThHnd 
irthe stage the students of the Intermediate classes are not recognised us 
undergraduate^ In some places also there are Intermediate 
have no direct connection with Universities at all but are controlled by Boaids 
0 ?their own. The two-year degree course, which normally follows the Intel - 
mediate offers inadequate scope or time for giving a sound and complete 
trainin"- in the subjects which the students select for specialisation. The 
Intermediate course of studies does not mark any definite stage in education 
and has for all practical purposes amounted to no more than an extension ot 
the High School without any of the practial advantages which might be 
expected to accrue, if it actually formed a part of tbe Higli School, ihe 
Sadler Commission rightly recommended the abolition of this stage and the 
addition of one year to the High School course and the other to the Univer¬ 
sity. This may be regarded as an essential and urgent reform. 

6 . There would appear to be no justification for suggesting that the 
Affiliating or the Unitary or any other type of Umversity has shown itself 
to be specially suited to Indian needs. There is little to be said for uiu- 
lormitv at any stage of education and in a country so vast and various as 
India the need for constant experiment at all stages will be apparent. In 
the proposed reorganisation there is scope for all types. The Sadler Com* 
mission recommended the Unitary University as a better type than the 
Affiliating University, and it may be argued that where Universities of this 
type are feasible, they have certain definite advantages. Any attempt, 
however, to abolish the affiliating type of Universities will not solve the 
problem of higher education in India. Lord Haldane, who was at one time 
a convinced'b^iever in the unitary type of University, came to the conclusion 
when he investigated the question of University reforms as Chairman of the 
Boyal Commission on University education that affiliating and examining 
Universities are indispensable even in small countries like England. In a 
country like India, affiliating Universities are an economic necessity, and 
higher education cannot be concentrated in selected centres only. What may 
be practicable in certain cases is that affiliated Colleges should confine them¬ 
selves to teaching up to the degree stage while University centres concentrate 
^ post-graduate teaching and research. It is at any rate essential that the 
University itself as distinct from the Colleges should not be a purely adminis¬ 
trative or examining body but should be in a position to establish standards of 
scholarship and stimulate teaching generally. 

reorganisation of Indian Universities should, however, begin by 
tbe minimum duration of a University course of study. In 1934 and 
1939 the Inter-University Board and the Conference of Indian Universities 
accepted the principle of a 3 years degree coui'se, provided that the High 
bchool OTstem could be so reorganised as to absorb the first year of the 
intermediate course without any lowering of standards. In 1935‘lhe Central 
Advisory Board of Education endorsed this opinion. In the previous chapter 
on the High School it has been proposed to extend the upper stage of the 
school course to three years instead of the jiresent two, with the avowed object 

standards ultimately to the present Intermediate 
evel and w facilitating liot only the introduction of a 3 years degree 
Murse in Umversities, but also the raising of University standards as 

Sote e^ Umversity course. They recognise that in certain 

cove^a longer ^riod”^’ Technology etc. the normal course will necessarily 
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7. Reference lias already been made to tha vital importance of a careful 
selection of students for University education. The joint committee of the 
Central Advisory Board and the Inter-University Board, which investigated 
in 1942 the question of the School Leaving and Matriculation Examinations, 
was of opinion that at the end of the High School stage, “there should be one 
examination designed with a two fold purpose (t) of testing the satisfactory 
conyiletion of a course suited to the requirements of those who will pass direct¬ 
ly from High Schools to occupations of various kinds, and (ii) of testing the 
suitability of those who desire admission to a University.” This Committee 
was also in favour of a uniform range of subjects both for the School Leaving 
Certificate and Matriculation Examinations but felt that entrants for the 
latter should be encouraged to do specialised study towards the end of 
the High Schools stage. It was hoped that such an examination would 
lead to greater uniformity, since the standards set by the present School 
Leaving Certificate _and Matriculation Boards vary widely at the moment 
from place to place. 

8. Under the national system of education now proposed, out of an 
estimated total of over 33 lakhs of pupils of the IX, X and XI classes in 
the High Schools, roughly 11 lakhs will be leaving school fevery year. Even 
if, as is to be hoped, the standards for entrance to the Universities are raised 
uniformly everywhere, it will still be reasonable to expect at least one in 
fifteen of the High School leavers to reach the level of attainment required 
for and to be i)repared to embark on a University course. In case this 
ratio may appear illiberal as compared with what obtains at present, it must 
be remembered that under the proposed national system there will be bet¬ 
ween seven and eight times as many boys and girls in High Schools as 
there are today. 

On the minimum basis of 1 in 15, Universities will be called upon to 
admit annually some 74,000 matriculates. With a noimal 3 years courw 
and adequate provision for postgraduate work includng research, approxi¬ 
mately 2,40,000 places will be needed in Universities in British India. 
At the present moment (1941-42), if the first year students of the Interme 
diate Cour.se are omitted, there are altogether only 1,21,484 students in all 
stages of the University course. • 

Attention must be drawn at this stage to the small number of women 
students in the Universities. Though all Universities without exception 
have admitted women to their courses of studies, examinations and degrees, 
the proportion of women students is still only 10 per cent, of the total. 
Many of the additional places to he provided should he filled by women, 
particularly in view of the large number of women teachers and doctors 
that will be inquired for any national schemes of education and health. 

9. Closely connected with the selection of students is the moblem of 
ensuring that the cost of University education does not become prohibitive in 
the case of poor students of ability. The solution is certainly not to cheapen 
University education further but to provide for the students^ in question the 
necessary financial assisthnee out of public funds. _ Besides a generous 
svstem of free places, those who cannot afford to maintain themselves at 
Colleges or Universities ought to be given a sufficient allowance to 

them to live free from want and to enjoy the same social amenities as other 
students. The Board have appointed a (committee to investigate the 
question of the award of scholarships and this Committee- has accepted the 
principle that “something more than exemption from fees is nesessary to 
make education accessible to all.” The Committee has also accepted the 
desirability of giving maintenance grants to not less than one-third ot tJie 
total number of students in Colleges and Universities. The 
and conditions upon which aid will be given will need to be vorked out 

with due regard to local circumstances.^ _ n t a .i- + TTth'vpt- 

10 The total expenditure on education in all Int^mediate and 
Sity classes amounted in 1940-41 to Rs. 4.63,83,971- Figures the Inter¬ 
mediate as distinct from the University classes are not available. Of this total 
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^■^';\.lTst,XuVworks out at au average ot about ll^.-m vev year but tUeye 
b a great aitfereuee l.etweeu oue eourse aiul another. >\ bile the />er . j/py « 
.cos“ of a meaical student may be anywhere between 1 ^. HOO am 1 .. O' 
rer rnnum the cost of a stmleut in arts may be as low as K>. lUU to , 00 . 
I'or the purpose of an estimate the avera-e eost under the reorganised system 
mav lie taken at Hs. -lOO per student fexeludiug maintenance), ihls is 
amnoximately -tdj per rent, above the present average cost and makes i>io. 
\isiou forceitaiu essential imi)VOVenieuts in lec tuveis salaries, reilurnon> in 
the size of classes, more tutorial work. etc. For 
ties the total e.stimated annual cost will thus be its. 

' \gaiust the estimated expenditure of Its. O.titl.t'O.OOU it may reasonably 
be expected that lialf the total number of students in Universities will be 
able to pay for their education at a rate of tee somewhat higher ibau at. pie- 
seiit sav Es. 20 per mouth. Tile revenue from fees will, therefore, amount 
to 1,26,000 kRs. 24U = Es. 2,8.4,00,000. Tliis cijuals 00 per cent, of the 
total expenditure: 10 jier cent, of the halam'e may be expe<‘teil from private 
endowments, leaving the State to c.mtrihute t:0 per cent, of the total gross 
exjienditure on University e<lucatiou. Expenditure on Universities will be 
met as below: — 


From Fcp inionju 
Fioiri (lOvorunicnt ^raiit^ 
From Endowment 4 


Tolu I 


• 2 . 00.000 
15.76.00.000 
06.00.000 

0,60.00.000 


If, however, a sum eiiuivaleut to 10 per cent, of the total cost of University 
•etlucation were to he set apart for maintenance grants for needy students, the 
•State will*have to jirovide TO per cent, of the total expenditure, which is 
Its. (>,72,0(),000. 

11. For reasons explicitly or impli*-itly given in this report Universi¬ 
ties must j)lay a jiart of su]ireine importance iii any national system of 
education. This makes it essential that in the interest of economy and 
•eHicieucy their activitie.s should be carefully co-ordinated in or«ler to eliminate 
over-lapping or dispersion of effort. It is not less important to ensure that 
their highly valuable products are distributed to the best advantage of 
•themselves and of the community as a whole, and to make certain that funds 
are available for new developments and research, which the national in¬ 
terests may urgently require. 

The formation of the Inter-University Hoard in 1925 was a desirable 
step in the direction of co-operation. The need for such a body was first 
stressed by the Sadler Commission in 1921, and was emlorsed by the Fytton 
ommittee. Ihough this Board has been <loing work of considerable value, 
” .^li^ purely advisory body and does not possess the authority which would 
■enable it to co-ordinate university development in the ways or to the e.xtent 
winch a national system will require. It is not within* its competence to 

raising of standards where this is obviously required or on tlie 
Cfl ablishment of the conditions of services including vemuueiatiou which 

requisite calibre. Nor is it able to 
rest ram unhealthy and uneconomic rivalry between universities in reo-ani 

f«i whichuuiveisities, the need 
wl ich m,t« been established or to counteract the provincial outlook 

arrn^a!ailable1^%? * ® seeliing facilities for study which 

power of Ihe Dursf \T' "T? 

“<1. which wS cc^ appear, therefore, that some authority is need- 

coimtry as a whol ?/• UBiversity education in the interests of the 

or inSreetfv under ^ugg/sted that such a body should be directly 

eetiy un.fer the control of the rentral Government, even thou-h 


the financial implications of educational reorganisation may ultimately make 
it desirable that the Central Government should relieve Provincial Govern¬ 
ments to a large extent of financial responsibility for university education. 
It should also letrain from any interference in the ordinary administration 
of individual universities. What is contemplated is something on the lines 
of the University Grants Committee in Great Britain,- a body which has 
operated with admitted success and without friction in a country- where 
L'niversities are at least as jealous of their autonomy as Indian Universities. 
This Indian University Grants Committee, which should be con.stituted by 
Statute, should consist of a few eminent persons not directly connected with 
Government, whether Central or Provincial, or with any particular Univer¬ 
sity, though for obvious reasons it is desirable that they should have con¬ 
siderable experience of University administration. Its main function will 
be to exercise a general supervision over the allocation of grants to Univer¬ 
sities from ]>ublic funds with the object of ensuring that Universities are in 
a position to meet the demands which may be made upon them. To enable 
them to plan ahead, financial assistance from public funds should take the 
form of block grants for a period of years. It is not proposed that Provincial 
Governments sliould cea.^e to make grants direct to their local universities, 
unless they would prefer to do so throxigh the University Grants Committee. 
It is, however, suggested that when a Provincial Government desires to make 
a grant to a University for any substantial new developments, it should first 
consult the University Grants Committee. All grants to Universities for 
new developments by the Central Government should be made through the 
Grants Committee. 

In addition to its main function, the Grants Committee should also be 
empowered : — 

(i) to encourage private benefactions; 

(ii) to co-ordinate University activities with a view to avoiding overlap¬ 
ping and to adjusting so far as possible the output of the Universities to the 
economic needs of the country; 

(ill) to prevent undesirable competition between Universities, and to 
remove all inter-provincial barriers; 

(ir) to visit Universities i)eriodicall.v with a view to ascertaining tlndr 
needs at first hand ; 

(u) to establish cultural contacts and to arrange for the exchange of 
teachers and students with foreign Universities. 


12. Summary of the mtUn conclusions in this chapter:— 

{a) Indian Universities, as they exist to-day, despite many admirable 
features do not fully satisfy the requirements of a' national system of educa¬ 
tion. 

(6) In order to raise .standards all round, the conditions for admipion 
must be revised with the object of ensuring that all stvidents are capable^ oi 
taking full advantage of a University Course. The proposed reorganisation 
of the High School system will facilitate this. Adequate financial assistance 
must be irrovided for poor students. 

(c) The j)resent Intermediate course should be abolished. Ultimately 
the whole of this course should be «-oveied in the High School but as axi im¬ 
mediate step the first year of the course should he transferred to High Schools 
and the second to Universities. 

(rJ) The minimum length-of a University degree course should be three 
years. 

(e) The tutorial system should be widely extended and closer personal 
contacts established between teachers and students. 

(/) The importance of establisliing a high standard in post-graduate 
studies and particularly in pure aud applied research should be emphasised. 
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. Cf .e honlfl be taken to improve the . onditious of service, includmt? 
,.e.uu2eraS “Ji University” ni College .eaehers n here those now tn opera- 
tion are not attracting men and women of the lequi^i e ca i le. 

<h) An Indian Uuiversitv Grants Committee should be eouatittitcd 
the purptes and with the terms of reference >et out in this 

(i\ To provide for the increased number ut able aiul well-iuepaied 
dente ivhich a national system of High Schools may he expected ‘‘>13 "^;^’ 
approximately 2,40.000 places, or double the existing number, should 

available in Universities. 

yj) The estimated total net annual eost ot the scheiue ^ 

Education set out in this chapter when in tull oiieration is K». b,... lakh . 
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CHAPTER Y—TECHNICAL, COililEECIAL AND AET EDUCATION 


1. lu the winter of 1936-37 two educational exijerts from England,. 
Messrs. Abbott and Wood, visited India and produced a report, which for 
an educational report has attracted very considerable attention both in. 
this country and outside. Mr. Abbott, who until a year or so previously 
had held the office of Chief luspec-tor of Tec-hnieal Schools under the Board 
of Education, England, may be regarded as a world authority on many 
aspects of technical instrxiction and that part of the Abbott-Wood report 
for which he is responsible should be read in close connection with this 
chapter, as it will shed much light on the urgent i)roblems under discussion 
here. In fact Mr, Abbott has dealt so tlmroughly with the duration, scope 
and content of most of the coixrses that should be provided in Technical 
Institutions, that no attemjjt will be made to rover the same ground again. 
This chapter will, therefore, confine itself mainly to certain events and their 
corollaries which liave occurred since the Abbott-Wood report was written 
and, as the Board's Committee on Technical Education has pointed out,, 
to a certain extent mcMlifv its conclusions. The first of these is the war,, 
which has already radically altered the Indian industrial system as Mr> 
Abbott saw it and is likely to have still more far-reaching effects in a few 
years’ time. The second is the publication of the report of the Consultative- 
Committee of the Board of Education, usually <-alled the “Spens’ Eeport”,* 
which in advocating the need for the widest variety of curriculum for 
children at the High School stage emphasised the cultural and vocational 
value of a new type of school, called by the not very inspiring name of 
‘Technical High School’. The success, which experimental schools of this 
kind have already achieved in England in ensuring to Industry and Com¬ 
merce their fair share of the best brains of the countiy, gives grounds for 
hope that they may satisfy in this coxintry also a need which is already 
urgent and is'likely to become more so in the post-war period,, if present 
anticipations in regard to industrialisation are realised. 

2. It is reasonable to assume, if there can be any confidence in human 
foresight, that there will be an urgent need for a considerable expansion 
in this branch of education in the post-war period. Hitherto the demand 
has been restricted partly by the limited number of openings which have 
been available in Industry and Commerce and partly by the practice of filling 
the more remunerative posts with imported technicians. Ihe supply o 
suitable students has been adversely affected not only by the uncertainty ot 
subsequent employment but also by .the fact that young Indians of t e 
middle and upper classes have not in the past taken readily to mdustri^l 
occupations. The instruction itself has not escaped the over-academic at¬ 
mosphere which characterises education generally m India nor has it been 
linked up closely enough with the actual conditions obtaining in "orks and 
factories! What it is fashionable to call a vicious circle has been described 

by Mr. Abbott in the following words:— . , . , 

“No counti-y can initiate and carry on industries on a large scale, un ess 
adeqiTate supply of men specially trained for the 
at of large industrial concerns as well as of, other 

tne minor but very important supervisory posts 
hand it cannot be expected that capable and ambitious men uill devot 

themselves to acquiring this special knowledge ^ood^thereby ” 

reasonable prospect of exercising it and gaming « 

The experience of ihe war, howeTer, has already iTirUistrv 

Kflhitnrv ohanffes* it has compelled a large expansion^ ^ 

-• Rcport'^r.he Consultative Committee on Secondary Education with special reference to 

GraDimor Schools and Tecbiucal High SchooU (1939). 
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skilled workers bad led to almost every techmcal mstitution m the couatiy 
becomiug a ceutve for Tecbuical Tramiug 8ihemes. Many young men. 
who would not othenvise have embarked on a techun al career, bave been 
recruited under these scbemes and the iirejudice against industrial em- 
nlovment has been steadily breaking down. This process is likely to be 
accelerated when Technical High Schools become an established part ot a 
selective High School system. The ground is. therefore, being rapidly 
nipnared for developments on practical and up-t«>-date lines but before any 
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emphasise from the outset tliat any scheme for the clevelo|tmeut of technical 

iiHtnictiou as au iutefrral part of a uatitmal system must have a two-fol<l 

character. It must both form a link between education and induslrv and 

* 

it must at the same time receive iiuite separate consideration as a ti>rm 
ot mental training which is especially suited to certain types of intelli¬ 
gence, irrespective of their future <K‘«'upation.s. 

The primary function of technical instruction remains and is likely to 
remain that of satisfying the needs of industry and i-ommerce for (a) skilletl 
craftsmen, (b) intelligent foremen and executives, and (r) research workers. 
In Western countries, however, of late years the <-onteut of a techniiiil 
curriculum has been steadily widening, due on the one hand to increaseil 
demands on the part of industry, created not only hy accentuated cimipeti- 
tion but also hy the emergence of entirely new industries and on tlie other 
hand to a somewhat tardy recognition on the part of those resjioiisible that 
^®^'biiical education, if it is to be really fertile, should include tlie study 
of design and distribution as well as the actual processes of ipauufactvire. 

^tidusfrial i)roduct of today to command a market must do its wi>rk 
emciently, must be attractive t.o the purchaser and must pass easily and 
cheaply from the maker to the consumer. 

Moreover, the changes which are affecting the character of what is 
produced are also determining the training of those engaged in production, 
ihe ranks of the skilled craftsmen, depleted by the advent of the machine 
and mass production, are being reinforced hy the makers and menders of 
machmes and machine tools. Training in precision work has alreadv ac¬ 
quired an importance out of all proportion to the number of men so em¬ 
ployed. ^ew problems, again, both human and material, call for more 

'“agination and a deeper insight into the processes they 
control from those placed in positions of authority. In his turn the re- 

estabHsS*^? concern himself with improvements along 

iSrv IvT’ now-a-days to explore how a dying 

haus tZ ri^ 1 t^reated. It has been assumed, ‘pei- 

rea^sonrdenlir^"i'o social 

the cott-i^iF^^fJn extinction most keenly, that the small business ami 

anS'nSi:’ . rs 

tion Today mu"t be'a “'T, “““ iuatiuc- 

been in tie past- if ^ training than it has 

the prwesses^of^manXcW™^*’®^!?'* scientific principles underlying 
Unk% the sXXs af themselves; it must 

of design and salesmaiihir^ H organisation with the arts 

m relation to the cognisance also of a social science 

tne ettect of industrial development on the life of a previously 
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nou-inclusti'ial coiuuiuuity and it i-auuot wen neiflect the provision of purely 
cultural and ret-reutional facilities as an antidote against mental and moral 
stagnation for iliose workers who are destined to remain the semi-skilled 
servants of the machine. 

4. At the same lime contributing towards the same enlarged conception 
there is a secondary function of technical instruction, the importance of 
which is being increasingly recognised abroad and has received striking 
emphasis in the recent report of the Consultative Committee of the English 
Board of Education (the Spens' Keport). So-called technicar subjects have 
been found to be capable of providing an all-round education or culture as 
distinct from a vocational training for the many people, not necessarily by 
any means the less intelligent, whose mental faculties are more actively 
stimulated and more fully satisfied by practical than by academic studies. 
In this sense the technical school or college has a valuable contribution to 
make towards the introduction of greater variety into education at its 
higher stages and towards satisfying the need of industry for a reasonable 
share of the best brains of the community, which under the influence the 
conventional high school seek professional occupations and too often find 
unemployment. Further, it may provide many people who were not suited 
for or were prevented by the economic exigencies of life from taking a 
university course of the 'ordinary type, with knowledge of the things ntces- 
saiy to the fuller discharge of their duties as citizens or the more profitable 

employment of their leisure. , f. ^ i. • 

5. ' While the general influences attectmg the development of techni¬ 
cal education, which have been outlined above, have been felt most strongly 
hitherto in countries remote from India in distance, in natural resources an 
in the «ocial and economic conditions under which the great mass of their 
people live, their practical bearing on the future trend of development m 
fhis country can hardly be doubted. If the fillip 

to industrial develoiiment is to be imnnlained and consolidated, it is difhcuit 
to think of any country where a real partnership between education and m- 

dustiy is more essential or where it 15 more important to .=^3^ 

husiiwss or the cottage industiT, to increase the supply of skilled craftsmen 

andTompetent execulves, to convert abundant .“‘Vr'ol 

of the country which produces them and above all to check the flou of 
potentially cSative intelligence through academic channels into the slough 

of point of view of will 

fniitiou will be either pre-employment or i»ost-employment. that is it 
«»ither be directed to giving young people not yet at work a prelumu< 

“““Vh^s^iroT.rereLroL'se'ed and the extent end untuve of ite indns- 
trial development will determine whether such msfructiou 
yJded irone^nstitutioB or in several. If in .severa , then 

been a controversial issue over a consideiable p .• ^ |,g inentioned 

advanced branches of it, under one roof, ibere is m i 
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tuctor of cost. Xechuical instruction is necessarily expensive, owing' among 
otlier reasons to the large amount of practical work involved and ihe cost 
of the plant and apparatus required. Secondly, there is the iuipoitance ol 
economising teaching power, since competent instructors in many of tlie 
more advanced technical subjects are always diflicult to obiaiu. A Uurd argu¬ 
ment for centralisation arises Irom the fact that many technological courses 
over-lap to a certain extent and in a large institution the same workshop or 
laboratory may be used by students taking dilierent courses. The last but 
bv no means the least important consideration is the benefit students derive 
from being brought into contact with others engaged in tlilierent occupa¬ 
tions and studying different subjects. 

The monotechnic is to be preferred only where an industry is highly 
localised, or where its needs are so conijilicated or i)eculiar that it is difficult 
to satisfy them in the same building as those of other industries or where 
the material to be dealt with, as for instance in training, makes it an un¬ 
comfortable neighbour. 

Accommodation should be provided in the polytechnic, whether it has 
aucillaiy institutions or not, for ti) a full-time day school ^Tecbuica! High 
School) for boys of the normal high school age and type, whose trainiug 
will be based on the assumption that they may rise ultimately to positious 
of responsibility, (ii) part-time (dasses jueierably in tlie day but wlieu neces¬ 
sary in the evening both for younger employees (including aj)preiitices) and 
for older workers, and JH) < lasses, tull-time or part-time, for more advanc¬ 
ed students and for research workers. I'inally there should be provision 
for adult education of a uou-voeational kind. 

T. The next step is to apply what has been said above about the gene¬ 
ral aim and content of technical tim-ludiug commercial and art) iustrui'tiou 
to the post-war conditions of India, so far as it is possible to forecast them. 
It 18 clear that the amount, type and location of facilities for technical 
education will largely be determined by the requirements industry and 
commerce but it is by no means clear at this stage what these require'ments 
are going to be. It is true that war time production lias broken the vicious 
circle in which industrial development in India has been enclosed in the 
past. New industries are now being established and the nucleus of a supplv 
ot labour for them has been created. * ‘ 

lecondition for absorption in civil industry the 
if technicians who have been through an intensive short course 

bv production. It is impossible to say how many of these 

reached the standard of skill and adapt¬ 
ability which will enable them to fit easily into the post-war system 'I’lii'^ 

SenSres^aS th ^listed in the technical branches of iht hi.-htin.- 

helices and thwe employed In civil factories. It is however s itistC „ v 

goingTor 18 ^n,hTafterth"'"“‘’“-C'entres'wiil I,;, hept 

in ea^hTay empiXent'ca!e-“„7 d “7 "ill he re<iniro.l 

hi prescribe the Lt^ories themseWes a”nd‘Hm sort o°tTaTnfn 

ar^eu'isThe'rtseai^h'tStfTh*'®^^ 

their preliminary training in a Terhm‘ normally have 

the TUnological DepaXent " 

National Dipfoma typrSTTichnieny^rf-^^^ a full-time course ,d' a 

sanly be a small one and itihool.1 «category will BtH'es* 
view of its importance admission it much, extra i>rovision but in 

process of selection. Ee “reTe shou^^^^^^ the outcome of a very strict 
Committee on Technical Ednpntin« r «\ade to the report of the Eonrd’s 
relationship between the technoloffiell^ of the <iuestion of tlu^ 

conducted in Senior Technical InstituLn«^^^^^^ ITniversifies and those 

liated to or connected with TTnivelsit^er 
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It IS tne main aim oi tue leounieal Higii Si-nool to < 

the Technical High School pupil on completing the i-ourse there will need 
to continue his technical education either by taking Xational Diploma 
Certificate Course or by attending jiart-time classes of a fairly advanc 
description. 

Mr. Abbott has emphasised again and again, and few will disagree with 
him, the need for concentrating on what may be t'alled the supervisory 
grade. It is this grade, intermediate between the management and the 
operatives, “which ought to liave suffictent knowledge and intelligence to 
understand the instructions of the former and .sufficient jiowers of expression 
to communicate and interpret them to Ihe latter. At the same time they 
should have sufficient iiractical skill to earn the respect and confidence of 
tlie operatives whose work they direct, control and supervise.” 

The third category «ill comprise the skilled craftsmen, most of whom, 
will not asiiire to executive iiositious. These may lie recruited from ex- 
Technical High School |>u|)ils but as a rule after passing through tlie 
Senior Hash- (Middle) Schools, where they will have mastered the rudi¬ 
ments of craft work, they will go on to .iuuior Technical, Trade or Indus¬ 
trial Schools for a further two or three years full-time course. 
y Helow these three categories will come the great mass of semi-skilled 
and unskilled labour. These will not as a rule receive any sjjecial technical 
trainino- before entering employment apart from the craft work they will 
have done in the Senior Hasic (Middle) Sc-liool. 3 he fact must not be 
overlooked that boys and girls who have i)assed through the basic schools will 
be mucli better prepared to enter industrial occupations than most of those 
wlio now leave Primary and Middle Schools. They should at least know 
.tomethino of the use of tools and the ]U'opeities of woods and metals. It 
M-ill. liowever, be very important to aftord Ibem facilities both for continu¬ 
ing their general education and for improving their skill, so that the liest 
of them may ultimately ascend to the >killed «-lass. 

It. should be made abundantly clear that the rough classification given 
above does not pvesupimse a rigidly horizontal orgamsatinu of post-war in¬ 
dustry If the necessarv incentives are to be provided, promotion must 
remain' open from the bottom to the top and this will be particularly im¬ 
portant until the selective system of higher education has been firmly 
established. Nor must the needs of small business or rural industries be 
forgotten. Tor the latter sejiarate departments in suitably ^ 

nical Institutions should be provided, where local crafts can be taught and 

^ 8 While the foregoing refers mainly to technical education, it aKo 

rovers the cveueral provision to be made for commercial and art students, in 
i-e^a ■ I o education it may be possible to reduce those jonceined 

}o two main groups («) those who will transact business on an important scale 
irperform Jrofi.ssional functions such as banking, accountancy etc and 
(Jl those engaged in recording the transactions of Group (u). According to 
Mr * \bbott ^G^roup (a) require mainly a training m imagination, initiative, 
admin s ra ion and leadership while Group (h) need training m the oi li- 
.allrv :.ffice ai?s. e..,., shortha^id, typing. l-ok-keepi^, conime^cial practice 

as well as in alertness, accuracy and a sense of lesponsihility. • 

possible that Mr. Abbott somewhat underestimates the need for ^^peit 
f in those controlling** the great iirocesses of salesmanship and dis 

Si" hm h rer-d to’A“t as applied to Industrial and ('ommercial 

no t^ the artistic qualities of goods produced. One of the 

“.HaBtages of a Polyteoln.io i. fl.at it brmg, thoae engaged m 
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manufacture iuto imme«li;>te coutact 
(listributiou. 

9. In 

able uuiubei 

need technic 

purpose of a i»i 

Technical Education. 

^ • 


with those 


studying design luid 
tlu» nrtd)- 


the absence of any reliable data whic h would iudi<*ate the prtd)- 
r of workers reciuired in eaeh ot tlie three categories wbicli will 
eal instruction, purely hyjMithetical figures jnu>t be taken for tlie 
a iu*eliiniuary estimate of the cost of an ade<iuafe system of 
Technical Education. 

So far as potential research winkers and asi)irauts to the most senior 
executive grades are conc’erned, it may be assumed that many <d‘ these 
will pass through the technological degree courses and |>rovisiou has been 
made for them under the heading of I uiveisities. It inav he well. Innv- 

\ • .!»• • . . \ J. *!.• . \ f«* 
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lot overlooketl. it is not less iniportaut that tci-hnolog:U‘al (loyrcc couisos 
lerally should be made more practical than they are at present and that 
students .should .spend a coiisi«leiable part of their time throu-fhout the 
rse. ami imt merely at the eml of it in works ami factories. 'Hie same 
applies to oommereial students. A further ilesideratum is that as many 
students a.s possible.' and partieularly those likely t»> lieeome tt‘clinical 
instnietors, should be atVorded facilities both f«n- studying: abroad and for 
obtaining first-hand experiem-e of forei-rn industrial and business metliods. 
In addition to Ibose wlin proeeed t<i Universities, it may be taken for <rianted 
that a eonsiderable and imreasiiifr number of the wo'iild-be entrants tti the 
two higher cateffories of industrial and eonimereial work will «'n leavinir 
Teohnieal Hi^h Sehools seek to qualify lor hifjhev posts by taking full-time 
courses of the Nati«mal Diploma tyjie in Technical Institutions' or aclvanced 
part-time courses of equivalent standard. Provision is ai’covdinjjly su<>'f>'ested 
for 75,()()0 places in Technical Institutions, ai>art from Universities."'which 
will cater for an intake of 25,000 students annually or approximatelv 4 per 
cent, of the boys leaving: Hijfh Srdnuds every year. The cost per i>lace is 
estimated at Es. 500, and this should leave a margin to cover the comtiara- 
tively small number who may be expected to remain unntlier two years f.u- 
an Advanced National Diploma i-ourse. 

For the third category, the skilled artisan class, recruits will mainlv 
he drawn from those who hare completed their co\\T<e at a Senior liaKU* 
School and pass on to Junior Technical. Trade or Industrial Schools, thou-li 
here should also be a steady flow from Techni. al High Si lu.ols as the num- 
to cr.>/f * mcreases. In view of the imjKutance which will be attac hed 
tociaft woik in the Senior Basic School, it is reasonable to exiiect that after 

Trade or Industrial School bovs will kne 

tLles as^apniJntice^ " “’rant their admission to skilled 

SenW BasiV S?bonr n • the full establishment of 

how.»vor ^ f ® traniiug may require three rears. On the basis 

provision TfulI-SVin^Ou^ ‘ the 

trial development Hkei ol * I’ ’■^asonable to assume that as Indus- 

iiidu.stri#^ 5 i o place, whether in the form of large scale or villa 

rfucation’on a“STi'nf/irV’‘‘l "l'' '“"tin'ie tlu-iv 

the aveniag. The drr»LjkrL t'u" 'la.v ,u- 

to climatic a,,,I ether eon,"ition, tl, """ r.rr'."'T "" i"'-' 

'» Western eeuntriee WM eW'’ f;".t-onter in India tin,,, 
who todav oeeito« V. •../'^^f^heless, it is fair to record that manv neonle 

owe their succes^s^r-iuSncVat'’““"‘-"'**^‘*ver the world 

of their leisurrafter a da^"s wotv"b""‘"l Those who ,nvo up part 

- P. 6 I er a clay s uork in order to improve their qualifications 
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111 iiuy iu(e suggest that they possess the (pialities i>t' grit au<l (letermiua- 
tiou that make for success in life. Part-time day classes, or the sandwich 
system, which is an extension of the same idea, cm the other hand consti¬ 
tute a factor of great importance in any modern scheme for techniciaj edu¬ 
cation. Their main advantages may he summarised as follows; — 

(1) They minimise fatigue on the part of students. 

(2) They bring the efficiency of the instruction under the criticism of 
students who have some first hand knowledge of the requirements of modern 
industry. 

(3) They enlist the direct interest of employers inasmuch as they are 
releasing and, it is to be hoped, paying their employees to undergo instruc¬ 
tion during their ordinary working hours and consequently expect to derive 
some practical lienefit from the sacrifice they are making. 

In spite ot some initial opposition progressive employers in Great Britain 
have become (■(invin<'ed of the benefits of the part-time day system not only 
to their employees hut also to therriselves, and it is now the pra<dice of many 
firms to release their younger employees to attend technical classes on two 
half days or one full day a week at the expense of the firm, which pays not 
merely tlie class fees but also the employees’ wages iluriiig the time spent 
under instriM'tion. The saiiilwii-h system, which is most suitable for the 
liiglier grades of workers, means tliat the employee instead of attending 
classes for a day or two half days a week, divides the year between the 
works and attendance at a Teidinical Institution. The adoption of such a 
system would be of jiarticular value in India, as it would help to counteract 
tile present over-academic tendency' of too many technical courses, whereby 
a student may spend several years under instruction without obtaining any 
first liand experience of actual factory conditions. It is to be lioped that 
Indian employers will quickly recognise the value of the part-time day 
system; if not, it may be necessary .to stimulate their interest by levying 
special tax for the further education of their employees, as was done in 
France after the la.st war, on those employers who do not provide the neces¬ 


sary facilities themselves. 

11. In addition to the )novisiou of facilities for training skilled arti¬ 
sans and the suiierior grades, an up-to-date system of Technical Education 
must also cater for those in the lower grades who wish to improve their 
equipment as workers and as citizens. The conception of a modern Eoly* 
technic as a People’s University has already been referred to and this idea 
IS ca])able of very wide development in all thickly populated districts. 

At this stage the sphere of Technical Education will overlap that of 
Adult Education, which will also be engaged in the provision of vocational 
classes. Some demarcation will arise from the fact that Technical Institu¬ 
tions, apart from Agricultural Institutions, which should really be regard¬ 
ed as a part of Technical Education, will normally be found only in urlwn 
or thickly populated districts, whereas Adult Education slreuld coyer the 
whole country. At the same time, as the Adult Education Committee has 
pointed out, it is neither possible nor desirable especially in India, to draw 
too strict a line between the spheres of Technical and Adult Education. It 
will be the business of the responsible administrative authority to prevent 

unnecessary overlapping. . 

It is quite impossible to forecast the extent of the demand for part-time 
classes or to estimate their cost. The provision of such facilities^ ® 
countries has proved so remunerative in the widest sense that it is ^ustinao e 
to lay down the general rule that where any reasonable demand arises, 
every effort should be made to satisfy it. Provision has been made tor an 
annual expenditure of Bs. 300 lakhs on part-time technical clasps in addi¬ 
tion to any provision that may be made for such classes under the head o 
Adult Education, but it must be emphasised that this is no more than a 
lokeii figure. This brings the estimate of the total annual gross ^ 

Technical. Cnmmeirial and Art Education to Rs. 9.75 lakhs. Expenditure 
on Teclinieal High Schools and the Technological Departmenls ot Univer- 
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, Jo nrArulPfl for under HiffU Schools and rnivevsities respectively. 
The unceHaiuty as to the extent ot the develojnuent in Technical 1-Alucatiou 
in India after the war adds to tlie normal difficulty of arriving at any him 
estimate in this branch of education. The same api>lies to the 4ue>tiou ol 
fee and other income. On tlie one hand the bulk of those xuuleigonig ^tviU- 
time instruction will not belong to the richer sections of the commiiuitx , 
on the other hand many of ihe students attending part-time classes will be 
in eniolovmeut and may be expected to pay a reasonable fee. Here also as 
in other branches of Higher Education, liberal pr.ivisiou must be nuute toi 
the remission of fees in the interest of poor students. Maintenance allow- 


the 

auces will 


also be necessary, if not on the same scale as in the case of 
Universities. It may be assumed that the total annual income troiii fees 
and other sources e.g., trade tests, or expert advice for firms, will not exceed 

Rs. 1,75 lakhs. . . , 

13. The teacher in Technical, Commercial and Art lustitutioMS will be 
no less important than the teacher in other bramdies of education. To create 
an adequate supfily of such teachers will be still more difficult because of 
the direct competition of Industry and Commerce and the greater indxice- 
nients they are in a position to offer to skilled workers. This faid must be 
borne in mind in determining the remuneration and conditions of service 
likely to attract efficient instructors. The Board have adopted the follow¬ 
ing scales recommended by their Technical Education Committee and hope 
they will be successful in attracting enough teachers of the requisite calibre. 

(u) Teachers of general subjects in Technical High Schools—same 
grades of pay as in ordinary High Schools, xvith upto five increments for 
suitable industrial or commercial experience. 

(i) Teachers of technical subjects: — 

(0 Workshop or Laboratory Assistants—Rs. 50—1—75 p.m. 

(I’O Teachers Class IH—Es. 75—5—150 p.m. 

{Hi) Teachers Class II—Rs. 175—10—325 p.m. 

(tu) Teachers Class I Hncludiug Heads of Departments)—Rs. 400—25 
—1,1)00 p.m. 

(u) Principals—Salary according to u&txire and size of institution. 

Eor Teachers in Classes II and III an allowance of upto 50 per cent, of their 
salary may be made to meet higher cost of living or other special cir¬ 
cumstances. 

Reci-uitment and tiaining on the other hand present a smaller mlmiuis- 
trutive problem than in the case of other branches of education. No special 
traimug schools or colleges are required. The technical or oomiuerciul 
teacher should have had first-hand experience in industry and commerce and 
snoxild then j-eceive his professional training in a technical institution. 

• 1 't. 1 ■ extent and character of the post-war demand for Tech¬ 

nical Education must remain problematical, it is possible to make definite 
pioposals as to the lines on which it should be organised. There can be 
lin fi A A- * development hitherto has suffered from the lack of any 
In either in the country as a whole or in imiividual Provinces. 


—• V.* or inaustnes lie 

are conlrofltf ^ Education Department ’ wiriffi 

above ftDepartments mentioned 

efficiency or ecoromt ^^Tri'^-'‘1 cannot make either for 

advQTieA^ Jr, economy. Technical instruction, particularly in the more 

dispersion ^f®Sort wiff b""''® necessity for avoiding overlapping or 

of education BWd b« equally clear that this branch 

whose needs it is desirm . 1 ^+^ linked up with industry and commerce, 

t IS designed to serve. Recognition of this no doubt 1 p.1 in 
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the control of teclinical education being given to the Dei)artments which 
deal directly with industry and conunerce. In actual practice, however the 
objec t in view has not been achieved. 

I'or the reasons referred to earlier in this chapter, technical instruc¬ 
tion regarded as a means of general education as well as a preparation for 
certain types of employment is acquiring a place of ever-increasing im¬ 
portance in the educational system. Since its function is primarily 
educative, its direction should be in the hands of those responsible for edu¬ 
cation as a whole. As Mr. Abbott ])oiut^ exit, “In nearly every great in¬ 
dustrial country. technical education and general education 

are administered by the same department of State, i.e., the Ministry of 
Education.'' The closest contact must of course be established and main¬ 
tained with Industry and Commerce and since they will increasingly depend 
on the products of techni<*al institutions, it is in their interest to become 
willing cooperators a»> well as constructive critics of the instruction given 
therein. 


14. While, therefore, technical education should be in the hands of 
tlie education authorities, there is leuson to doubt whether under modern 
conditions it can be efiectively organised on a Provincial basis. If tliere is 
to be the essential ^•ontact with industry, technical institutions should be 
located as near to industrial ai*eas as possible. The result of this will be 
that some Provinces will contain many more technical imstitutious than others 
and it is unfair that they should be saddled with a <lisproportionate share of 
what is clearly a national burden. At the .same time there is an even more 
serious consideration. While for economic and other* reasons industry and 
commerce and the technical iustilutiuns which serve them, may be concen¬ 
trated in certain areas, it is clearly ineciuilable and contrary to the national 
interest that entry to industrial occupations slumld he mainly confined to 
students who live in or near the areas in question. Suitable students who 
<lesire to qualify as technicians should have the opportunity to do so, where* 
ever tiiey may live. Under a pmviucial system, however, experience of the 
past suggests—and there is no valid reason for anticii>ating a change of . 
attitude in the future—tliat ]uicnity in regard to admission will certainly 
be given to students irtnn the Province i>roviding the institution, even it 
those from outside are not actually ex<dude<l. Sloreover, it there is likely 
in be substantial industrial develojuneut in the post-war period, even though 
the precise form or forms it may take cannot at i>resent be foreseen, the need 
for ]>lanning on a national basis becomes still more obvious. To stimulate, 
<*oordinatc ami control the jirovisiou of the educational facilities, which such 
a develoinnent as well as existing industry will need, there must be an All- 
India body in supreme charge. In a service which calls for so many experts 
it is diflicult to ex]iect each Province to maintain a staff capable of inspect¬ 
ing and advising Tecduxical I institutions of the first rank. 

It is satisfa<*tory to record that an Association of Principals of Technical 
Institutions in India has lecently been foimed with the object of formulating a 
national jiolicy in technical education and establishing All-Indiu standards 
for courses in the major branches in instruction. The A* P. T. I. (India) 

is, however, liardly the body to exe.cise the final administrative control 
over technical education, Ihcmgh it sliould be given an important voice^ in 

it. It is accordingly suggested that a National Council for Technical 
Education should be established. It should comprise nominees of the Central 
Advisory Board of Eucation, on which all Province^^ are represented, ot 
the A. P. T. I. (India), i)f the Departments of Government. Central and 
Provincial, directly conceined with industrial problems, of the University 
Grants Committee proposed in another chapter and the Inter;^niyersity 
Board as well us of recognised Associations of Employers and Employees. 
This Council will control policy in Technical Education generally and deal 
with all technical institutions except the Technological- Departmeute ot 
Universities, and Technical High Schools and Junior Technical Schools 
which, since they have a purely educational as well as a pre-vocational 
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function should remain part of the ordinary Provincial system It is . 

iniollaiv to this proposal that the whole cost ol leelmual 

apart from the exceptions mentioned above, slionld be borne by the teutral 

Goveinment^^^^^^^ may l>e made before eom luding this chapter to two ver\ 
important branches of education which receive very little notice ui this 
report These are («) Agricutural Education and ^h) Day ( ontiuiuitum 
Schools With regard to the former it is logically a part, and a most import- 
taut part of Technical EiUication. In tliis country with its vast agricu tura 
population, as Senior Basic Schools and High Schools with an agricultural 
bias liecome more widely spread, the more advanceil stages fo Agricu tural 



plore this question. With regard to the latter the importance of part-time 
day classes for the younger employees in this country has been stressed in this 
chajiter. 'I'he value of Day (.’ontiuuation Schools for all hoys ami girls 
between the age at which coinimlsory full-time education finishes and IS—20 
bus u.sually been argued on the ground of their contribution towanls general, 
moral, mental and jibysical well-being during a crucial phase in deve¬ 
lopment rather tlian any direct contriVnition towards industrial efficiency. 
The practical difficulties which have held up their compulsory introiluction 
in England are still greater in India and it may he well to defer establisliing 
them until a universal system of Basic Education is fully iu operation. 

16. The main c-onchisious contained in the report of the Technical 
Education C'oniniitlee are set oxit below: — 

(1) In view of the recent expansion of iinlustry and the* Hkeliliood of 
further development after the war it is ne<-essary fo plan immediately a com¬ 
prehensive system of technical education at all stages. 

(2) The function of Technix-al edncafioii may be described as two-fold, 
(fl) to meet the needs of industry and commerce for properly trained workers 
of all grade.s and {h) to provide a suitable form of edueation fi>r those boys 
and girls whose natural abilities can best be developeil by instruction on 
practical lines. 

(3) Tec-huical edm-ation should be regarded as an integral part of any 
educational system and as in no wav inferior to education of the academic 
type. 

(4) Education from the earliest stages should be given a more pra*'tii-ul 
character, and the currh-ulum should aim at making hoys and girls familiar 
with juactioal as well as u<-ademic subjects. 

(5) Technical education must inclxide commercial education ami art 
relation to industry. 

(G) Agricultural education should lie ragarded as an essential brj 
technical education. Senior Basic (Middle) as well as High Sch 
rural areas should have an agricultural bias. 

(7) In view of the great importance of agricultural education for this 
country a siiecial committee of eilucational and agricultural experts shouhl 
be set up to consider the subject fully. 

(8) In order to provide suitable instruction and training for the ilitt'erent 

types ot workers required there should be the following main tvpes of techni¬ 
cal institutions:— ‘ 

(a) Junior Technical or Industrial or Trade Schools. 

(h) Technical High Schools. 

(c) Senior Technical Institutions. 

idoymey^’thile instruction preparatory to em- 

m e^oyment ^ ^ provide part-time inslructiou for those already 
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^ 1 * * 1 I part-time instruction should be determined 

in consultation with employers and according to the needs of the locality 
It IS desirable that part-time classes should be held during the day rather 
fhau iu the evening:. 

(10) Wlierever circum?;tances i>erniit, polytechnics are to be preferred to 
monotechuics. 

(11) The following* courses of studies should be provided in technical in¬ 
stitutions : 

(i) a two-year full time course in Junior Technical or Industrial or Trade 
Sclu)ols. to which i>upils should be admitted on leaving the Senior Basic 
(Middle) School at the age of about fourteen, 

(ii) a six-year full-time course in Technical 'High Schools, to which 
selected pupils will be admitted on completing the Primary (Junior Basic) 
stage at about the age of eleven. The first three years of the course wil be 
mainly devoted to general subjects, 

(iii) a three-year full-time Diploma course in Senior Technical Insti¬ 
tutions, to which students will be admitted after passing the final examina¬ 
tion of a Technical High School or an equivalent examination, 

(ir) a two-year full-time Advanced Diploma course in Senior Technical 
Institutions, for those who have jiassed the above examination, 

(r) a three-year part-time Certificate course in Senior Technical Insti¬ 
tutions, for students already in employment, and who possess the Teclmica) 
Higli School lieuving Certificate or an equivalent Certificate. 

(’Ci) a two-year part-time Advanced Certificate course for those who have 
passed the above examination, and 

(vii) classes in individual arts, crafts and other subjects related to 
Industry and Commerce for which there may be a sufiicient demand. 

(12) There should he only one external examination at the end of a 
course. Other examinatious should be conducted internally. 

(Id) All teachers in technical institutions should have some first-hand 
experience of some branch of industry or commerce. 

(14) {a) Teachers of general subjects in Technical High Schools shouM 
receive tlie same grades of pay as teachers in ordinary High Schools. They 
may be graute<l ui> to five lu<*rements for apimopriate industrial or com¬ 
mercial experience after the age of twenty. 

0>) Teachers of technical subjects should receive tlie following scales of 
salaries: 

(0 M%)rkshop or T.aboratory . Assistants—Rs. 50—I—75 p.m. The 
initial salary should be fixed acconling to experience. 

(ii) Teachers Class III—Es. 75—6—150 p. m. 

('/'O Teachers Class II—Rs. 175—10—325 p. m. 

(fv) Teachers ('luse I (includng Heads of Deptts.)—Bs. 400— 25 —1,000 
p. m. 

(c) Principals—Salary according to the nature and size of the institu¬ 
tion. 

Teachers iu Classes II and III may be in certain areas be given an allow¬ 
ance of upto 50 per cent, to meet the higher cost of living or other special 
circumstances. There should also be a limited number of posts of specie, 
responsibility carrying an allowance of Rs. 25 p.m* These will uoniially 
be limited to teachers in Class II and Class III. 

(15) All teachers of technical subjects should be encouraged to keep m 
touch with the appropriate branch of industry or commerce and, with thM 
object in view, they should be permitted to undertake consulting practice 
or commissions, subject to approved conditions designed to prevent such 
private work interfering with the efficient discharge of their duties 
teachers. 
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uam-e J ,1 1 ,^ prevout**.! bv Uu-k of iut*ans tro.n pursuiny: a 

tedlluf iustit,.;ious. Uostek should ho luovnlod whe.ovo. 

iieoeesary^ i^^titutious sliouhl he looatod in or near industrial and 

,t-u. 

trial S.ln.oLs should be administered hy Provimual Oovevnments hut aH 
teClmioal education bevond this stage other than that given in the to.-hn ■ 
logical departments of Universities should he plaoe.l under a cential i<n- 
trolliuo'bodv which would have on it representatives ot all the inteuNt> 
reined'’ Tins body should he set up as soon as possible. . • xi 

(lb) The formation of the A.PfT.I. (I), is a most welcome step in the 
direction of co-ordinating technical instructimi in the country. It should ho 
given adeciuate representation on the central controlling body. 

(20) It is essential that subject to the reo.mimemlatioii in (UJ) ahoye 
file administration of all technical education should he under the Lducatiou 
Department of the t'eiitral or Pnivincial (loverument or State as the case 
may be. There should he a separate inspectorial staff for tins purpose. 
The Education Deparfinent should maintain close contact with the otliei 
Departments concerned with Industry and Commerce. 

(21) As a corollary to technical education in its higher stages being 
administered by a central body, the financial respoiisihility will have to In 
accepted hy the Central Government. 

17. Summary of the main oonoluslons In this chapter:— 

(o) In view of the prospective needs of post-war industry and cominevcc 
for skilled feehnicians, and in order to eater for the aptitinles of those wh" 
will derive greater benefit from a practical course, the establishment of an 
efficient system of Technical Edvicatiou at all stages, on the Hues set I'uf 
in the report of the Technical Education Committee, is a matter of great 


urgency. 

' ih) Due regard should be had- to the recomnieudutions of the Ahholt- 
Wood E'eport in respect of the scope and content of Technicnl instruction, 
(c) The estimated gross annual cost of the projiosals contained in this 
chapter will he approximately Rs. 10 crores and the net «-ost Es. 8 crores. 


X 
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CHAPTER YI._ADULT EDUCATION 


1. Ill a cDUiitiy with a poinilatiou of which over 85 per cent, is illiter- 

Adxilt Kclucatiou needs no special j)leadin}f. That the 
has become to some extent sensible of the jposition has been made 
evideut hy the enthusiasm evokeil hy recent literacy campaig’iis. Develop, 
nieiits in Adult Education, confined as a rule luainry to the elimination of 
illiteracy, formed a prominent feature of the educational jirogrammes of 
some of the ])opular (iovernments. In December l‘K38 the Boar<l appointed 
a siiecial committee to consider the questiou of adult education. The main 
coiu lusions and recommendations of tiie rommittee, together with the Board’s 
decisions thereon, arc given at the end of this chapter, and it is on those 
com lusious iuid ler ominendatious that the argument of this chapter is main¬ 
ly based. lor the sake of brevity this committee is referred to later simply 
as the Adult Education Committee. 

2. Adult I'ducation lias sometimes been described us a compensatory 
measure in the sense that it is an attempt to give adults a belated oppor¬ 
tunity to make up for tlie o|>portunities which were denied to them in their 
youth*, lint its proper function is a broader and deeper one. It should aim 
at giving ettect to the democratic i>riu<‘iple of <‘(>ntiiiuous, lifelong and 
comiilcte pdu«-atioii for all aivording to their ability to profit by if. In 
other words, the role of adult education is to make every possible member 
of a State an ctlective and efficient citizen and thus to give reality to the 
ideal of d cmociacy. Adult education in this sense is still far from realization 
even in those countries where it has made the greatest jirogress, but the full 
objective cmilinues to gain increasing recognition. In India so far the 
general attitude has been to regard adult education as connoting adult 
literacy. The leasoii is obvious, for the problem in this countiy is vastly 
difVei'cnf from wliat it is in "Western countries. A child must learn to walk 
b«‘fore he can run; an adult must he literate before he can hope to derive 
any benefit from facilities for education in the wider sense. For this reason 
the Adult Education Committee recognised that the main emphasis in this 
country must for some time to come be on literacy, although from the very 
beginning some provision must be made for adult education proper, so tliat 
tliose made literate may have an induceiiient as well as an opportunity *to 
pursue their studies. 


3. Quite apart from its intrinsic value, adult education is also needed 
as a powerful auxiliary to jiriniary education in accelerating the process of 
making the country literate. It is true that the only permanent solutioc 
of the iirohlem of illiteracy is universal jirimary education. Nevertheless, 
whether or not “the existence of a large number of illiterate parents, who 
attach no value to literacy in others, including their own children, will”, 
us the Adulf Education Committee remarks, ‘‘undoubtedly prove one of the 
greatest ohstaides to the introduction of a compulsory system of primary edu¬ 
cation”, there i-an he no doubt that literate parents will be likely to make 
the progress of primary education more raffid as well as more effective. 
But, as jiointed out above, if parents are to fill this role properly, they must 
be jirovided with facilities not only for a bare acquaintance with the three 
lUs but al.so for further and continuous instruction according to their 
capacities, so that they may come to appreciate the value of education and 
what it really means. 

4. It is also important that the further education to he jirovided for 
adults should be of such a nature as will not only make them more useful 
members of society hut will also help them in some measure to improve their 
economic position. Only in this way will the average illiterate acquire res¬ 
pect for education and consequently a desire for the education of his 
children. Adult education must, therefore, he practical as well as cultiiral: 
it should also he closely related to the student’s dail.v life and work. It 
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true that in Western countries the tendency has heeu to keep adult educa¬ 
tion separate from technical, commercial and art education, but even ther-j 
technical and other vocational institutions have of late been giving cultura. 
education an increasingly important place in their schemes of. instruction. 
In India, as things are, it is all the more necessary to secure a close asso¬ 
ciation of cultural and technical education and the Adult Education Com¬ 
mittee “welcome on general grounds this tendency to co-ordinate all forms 
of adult instruction and believe that it is neither necessary nor expedient in 
India, and above all in the Indian village, to define too strictly the sphere 
of adult education.” It is therefore contemplated that adult education 
centres will not merely provide for the teaching of the more academic sub¬ 
jects but will also have vocational classes for those who may not, at least to 
begin with, be attracted by the cultural side of adult instruction and may 
wish to learn some craft. 

5. To return for the moment to the problem of literacy, it may be 
a.ske(l what precisely is the standard to be aimed at. Is it ability merely to 
sign one’s name and to read print with or without effort? Is it a rudimen¬ 
tary acquaintance with the three R’s? Or is it something more? Litera<-y 
is a means and not an end in itself. The end is that whole education of the 
individual’s personality which will develop to the highest degree his physi¬ 
cal, intellectual and moral faculties, raise him to the full stature of a man 
and transform him into a conscious and useful member of society. Mere 
literacy does promote this end in the sense that it is an essential first step 
towards it. but it is only a first step. The literate who is literate and no more 
stands merely at the threshold of that full development of personality wliich 
all should seek to attain. This postulates a standard of literacy which is 
iiudoubtedly high but not higher than is necessary, if literacy is to be per¬ 
manent value both to the individual and to the community to which he 
belongs. Judged by this standard it must be admitted that'the achievments 
of mass literacy campaigns both in this and other countries, in spite of the 
enthusiasm they evoked, must to a large extent he regarded as a waste of 
human effort. Urgent, therefore, as the need is to eliminate illiteracy as 
quickly and economically as possible, the supreme consideration must be 
that the work should be lasting. 

If, therefore, the object is to make adults not merelv literate but perma¬ 
nently literate and at the same time sufficiently literate to he capable as well 
as desirous of benefiting from further education, the literacy course must be 
a thorough one. Even in the case of a naturally intelligent student such a 
horns® expected to produce tangible results in less than a hundred 

iS.;«nn i of the three R’s must be added some elemeutarv 
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(&) lu view of the normal expectation- of life in this country and the 
mental development of illiterates, particularly in the villages, no useful 
purpose would as a rule he served hy trying to educate persons over forty 
years of age. 

These considerations s\iggest that the normal age range of adult education 
should be 10 plus to 40. 

Tt should, however, be emphasised, as recommended by the Adult Edu¬ 
cation Committee, that as far as possible, separate classes should be organis¬ 
ed, preferably during the day time, for boys between ten and sixteen years, 
as it is undesirable from many point-s of view to mis boys and men in adult 
classes. It would also be preferable to have separate classes for young girls, 
but the ohlect to of mixing young girls and women is not so serious as in 
the case of boys and men and may he easily out-weighed by the factor of 
resources available and other practical considerations. 

7. Although, as has been said above, the last few years have witnessed 
a fairly wide public awakening in regard to adult literacy, the position on 
the whole cannot be described as anything but extremely unsatisfactory. 
Even if the rather generous provisional census estimates* are accepted and 
literacy is taken to mean no more than ability to read and write, the per¬ 
centage of literacy above the age of five is found to be only 14-6 per cent. 
The total population of British India within the age range 10—40 in June 
1940, according to the Annual Beport of the Public Health Commissioner 
with the Government of India for that year, was estimated to be 14,86,45,389t 
Out of these 14-6 per cent., i.e., 2,17,02,227 are considered to be literate. 
The number of adults to he made literate is therefore 12,69,43,162 or, m 
round figures, 12,70,00,000. The last decade saw the biggest jump in liter¬ 
acy figures, from 83 per cent, to 14-6 per cent. If this rate of progress is 
maintained and no other help is given, it will take nearly 140 years to 
reach the 100 per cent, figure. Even when universal primary education has 
become the rule, unless special measures are taken, illiteracy will only be 
eliminated after all the illiterates then over ten years’ age are dead. In 
view of tbe urgent importance of adult education, not only in the interest 
of the present illiterates but also as an essential adjunct to any system of 
compulsory education, the problem of liquidating illiteracy and establish¬ 
ing effective arrangements for adult education must be tackled as quickly 
as possible. What can be done, however, is necessarily limited by the re¬ 
sources available. Even if all the money required were immediately forth¬ 
coming, it would still be necessary to find suitable teachers and organisers, 
of whom there are comparatively few available at present. Once, however, 
a comprehensive .svstem of national education has been inaugurated, it 
might be feasible to complete the work of adult literacy -n-ithin twenty- 
five years, even after taking into account the fact that the first five 
will have to be devoted mainly to preparatory work, including the setting 
up of an effective organisation for the training of teachers and that as 
literacy progresses, there must he a gradual shift over to the work of adu 

education proper. , i._ 

In theory, therefore, the problem is to make literate within twenty- 

five years 12.70.00.000 jieisons and within the same period to organise a sys¬ 
tem ‘of adult education which will be a pennanent part of the general edu¬ 
cational system and will be in full operation from the twenty-sixth year 
onwards. ‘ In actual practice, however, the number of persons to be made 
literate will he smaller than estimated above, for a fairly large number of 
older persons will inevitably pass out of the 10—40 age range before i i 
possible to provide for them ond others will die On a rough 
the anticipated decrease from these causes comes to about d.b&.UU.UUU. mis 
leaves 9.05.00.000 persons to_be made literate. _ _ _j 

• The 1^1 CcDsas authorities have not pnblUhed any literacy figures 
certain provisional estimate., and in the absence of more anthontat.ve fi|n*res they have been 

used Pal.ichistan for whiih not even approximate figures are available. 


s lu plaimiUif a detailed piojfiamme to give ellect to the object stated 
above’the first question to be considered is that of securing au adequate 
suDolv of teachers. There are three possible sources, professioual teacheio 
engaged in day schools, uon-professional teachers who have received special 
trfining for adult education work and volunteers. 1‘or the puvpiises of thi> 
scheme it is not proposed to take into account volunteer-teachers as it is 
ouite impossible to assess even their approximate numbers, ihosc tliat are 
furthcoming may be used for the work of adult education proper, tor which 
no separate teaching stuff is being provided, or they may lie utilised toi 
literacy work thus releasing a correspondiug number of tlie other teachers 

fur further education. m i,, i 

At present there are in all j,18,018* teachers in Primary, Middle and 

High Schools. Out of these not more than about 1,50,000 can be expected 
to be available for adult education; the rest may be either unsuitable or un¬ 
willing to take up the work. The number of uon-professioual teachers is 
not likely to be very large, if there is to be a careful selection and those 
selected are also required to undergo training. It is impossible to estimate 
the possible number with any degree of exactness, but probably it is never 
at any time likely to be more than fifty thousand. Even this number will 
have to be built up in stages, and during the first working year, i.e., the 
sixth year of the programme, it will not be wise to count on more than 
20,000, especially us they will first have to be trained. In the second year 
the number may rise to 28,000, in the third to 20,000 and so on until there 
are 50,000 such teachers in the sixteenth year. 

It may be assumed that there will be in all 1,80,000 feachers to begin with 
in the sixth year. This number is made up of 1,50,000 out of the present num¬ 
ber of school teachers, 20,000 non-professional teachers and 10,000 out of 
the additional teachers just leaving the training schools, who will be avail¬ 
able in the sixth year.* Df these new teachers only 50 per cent, are taken 
as likely to be available. They will all have received some training in 
adult education as part of their normal course, but it would be over- 
optimistic to rely upon more than half of them taking up adult education 
work. The total number of teachers available for adult education work will 
thus increase every year by 13,000 Ihrough the addition of new school 
teachers and non-professional teachers, us shown in the statement in 
Appendix—Table E till the maximum number of 2,58,000 is reached in the 
twelfth year. It is not proposed to increase this number in subsequent 
years, as it should suffice for all oidiuary purposes aud will in fact be likely 
to be in excess of requirements once illiteracy is liquidated. 

9- It canuot be loo strongly emphasised that Adult Education, even in 
Its simplest form, is not an easy business: it demands a special aud exacting 
technique. Enthueiasm aud good intentions alone cannot make a goo^ 
teacher, nor can the success of a teacher in a children's school be a guarantee 
v'lj® teach adults. It is still more necessary than in the case of 

children that, in the words of the Adult Education Committee, “the teacher’s 
maMer should be stimulating and his matter interesting.” A high degree 
of tMt, understanding and ability to iusjdre aud lead is required of the 
teacher, for he has to deal nqt with a child, who is mentally raw and recep- 


instruction practical and to relate it^o"tl7eirown'^':cHvmef'an^^ 

factor is still more imporuut in an adult 

knowU?^! ; * another man or woman who happens to possess greater 

R^^ations between the teacher and his aduU 
__ nts must therefore be both close and cordial. It was with these 


con- 


• Vide Chapter VII, 


siJeiatiou^ in mind tliat the Adult Education Committee recommended that 
lu addition to mspectors and organisers, who should themselves be experts 
m adult education, a nuc-leus of specially trained teachers should be ap- 
l^ointed, ^ 1 x 0 Will not only teach but will also assist in selecting, training and 
supervising other teachers. “6 

With the same object of stimulating the interest of the adult student 
and investing instruction with an atmosphere of the practical and real it 
IS necessary to make the fullest possible use of visual and mechanical aids 
sucli as pictures, illustrations, artistic and other objects, the magic lantern, 
the cinema, the gramophone, the radio, etc. Dancixig, particularly folk 
dancing, music, both vocal and instrumental, and drama will also be useful, 
not only as jdeasaut accomplishments in themselves as well as recreative 
activities but also as helping to attract and stimulating adult students. 

10. It will seldom be necessarj- to jirovide separate buildings for adult 
education centres, though it is obviously essential that each centre should 
have a definite home of its own, even though classes may often be held out 
of doors. There should be no difficulty in obtaining the use of schools or 
other suitable premises in towns while in villages the Basic (Primary or 
Middle) School will offer an obvious solution. With the progress of univer¬ 
sal education, plenty of accommodation will became available everywhere, 
hut in the meantime, until suitable school buildings can be provided, ac- 
coiuniodation for adult education centres may also be obtained in Local Board 
buildings, Health Centres, Bural Development Centres or hired buildings. 
Rural Development Centres are likely to be perhaps the most suitable in 
those provinces where the work of rural development has made good progress. 

Perhaps the most important function of a literacy campaign is to pro¬ 
vide numerous and adequate libraries, for a literate cannot remain literate, 
much less progress, unless he can have convenient access to suitable and in¬ 
teresting reading material. The Adult Education Committee, therefore, 
strongly urged that “every adult school .should have a library of its own or 
be able to obtain'free books of the right kind from a neighbouring library.*’ 
Obviously a very large library sytsem will be necessary in a country like 
India, but with a properly organised scheme of circulating libraries and 
exchange of books the cost need not be prohibitive. The libraries, together 
with instructional equipuiet etc*, should be housed in the premises used 
as adult education centres 

11. The problem of adult education is so vast and public interest in it 
has of late been so markedly on the increase that it is natural to look for help 
to voluntary effort. A great deal has already been accomplished by public 
spirited individuals and organisations, and there is no doubt that their con¬ 
tribution under a national system of education will be even more consider¬ 
able. Giveu the right type of organisation, there is a great deal of public 
energy which can be harnessed tojuseful work in many branches of social 
service. The problem of adult education as a whole, however, is far too 
vast to be within the capacity of unaided voluntary eft’ort, whatever its 
organisation, however effective its propaganda and howsoever willing and 
generous the public which supports it. The state must accept the primary 
responsibility for tackling the problem. 

There are specific ways in which the help of the public-spirited can be 
enlisted. For instance, the great employers of labour, big commercial 
firms and other trade associations as well as the bigger landlords can, and 
some of them no doubt will, offer assistance in this work in many ways. 
Such help can perhaps more confidently be expected from the employers of 
labour and industrial organisations in view of the need for educated manual 
workers which various authoritative bodies have repeatedly stressed. The 
Royal rominission on Labour in 1930 called pointed attention to the disas¬ 
trous effect of the whole mass of industrial labour being illiterate, a state 
of affairs unknown in any other country of industrial importance. The same 
view was expressed again ten years later by the Bihar Labour Enquiry 
Committee and the Bombay Textile Labour Enquiry Committee. There will 
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National scheme ami the standard of their iiutructiom.l work doe=, 
short of the state standard. It is not, however, proposed to take into " 
for purposes of estimating either the cost of the scheme or the time re, uucd 
such voluntary assistance or service, as it is not possible to taUulat, cnlu 

uuDioximately wliut it uiiglit amount to. , c 

12 It is clear that ihe task of providing i^equate tacilities for adult 

education is not only big but also es^emely difficult. It 
larly so in regard to women. In addition to their own peculiai dithculties 
due to social customs, the obstacles which deter men hom pursuing their 
education, for instance menUil lethargy, ignorant distrust ot modern ways 
aud lack of leisure, are more formidable iu the case of women. Moreover, 
even if all the other conditions were reasonably favomable, an almost m- 
sunerable obstacle would still remain on account of the lack of women tea¬ 
chers. It is a vicious circle which will only be elfectively broken when a 
national system of education is producing its full quota of educated women. 
Meanwhile the importance of making women, and particularly mothers, 
literate is so great for the future generations that what can be tloue must be 
done. Obviously the standard of literacy among women shouhl not m any 
case be lower than among men. But until women teachers are available in 
sufficient numbers and where social customs do not permit mixed classes, it 
may be necessary to depend to a large extent on volunteer teachers, oven if 
their training and qualifications fall short of what would normally be re¬ 
quired. _ . . 

The Adult Education Committee paid special attention to this question 
and approved of various suggestions, e.y., that girl pupils of colleges and 
High Schools should be encouraged to undertake social welfare, including 
educational, work, that educated mistresses should consider it a moral 
obligation to make their servants as well as their children literate, 
that school children should be urged to carry literacy into their 
families, that widows should be induced to take up literacy work 
and so on. 

13. It now remains to plan the actual literacy programme for the 
twenty-five years in which the campaign is to be completed. The distribu¬ 
tion of popxilation, the necessity of having in many areas separate classes 
for women and girls, the desirability of separate arrangements for young 
boys, the need for keeping the number of stvidents in a class within efficient 
limits and other factors suggest that the average enrolment per class should 
not be fixed at more than 25. 

As already indicated, the full working of the scheme cannot be started 
immediately. The first five years must be devoted to planning, to the 
recruitment and training of teachers and to the general setting up of neces¬ 
sary organisation. During this period some literacy work will no doubt 
continue to be done in the way that it is being done at the moment. The 
system of adult education will not, however, come into operation 
till the sixth year during which it is proposed to make 45,00,000 adults 
literate. Therafter, as additional teachers become available, this number 
will increase by 3,25,000 every year till the figure of 01,20.000 is reached in 
tne eleventh year. For the next six years, the peak years, the number will be 
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latiye, m the literacy oigamsatiou it is suggested that the annual output 
01 literacy should now begin to diiuiuish steadily until by the twenty-fifth 
year there should be very little literacy work left to attend to. The literacy 
g^isation will thus slowly and smoothly transform itself into a perma- 


ly __ 

aent machiDery for adult educatiou. 
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in tlie early years there will be comi>arativelv little adult education in 
the proper sense of the term. But as soon as people begin to achioTs 
literacy, some demand for adult education* ought to arise and it is necessary 
to make some provision for it from the very beginning. This demand may 
be expected to grow in proportion to the increase in literacy. It is not, 
however, intended, nor would it be desirable, to have a separate organisation 
lor adult education. It is, therefore, suggested that there should be only 
one organisation which will in the early years concentrate on literacy work 
and later on devote itself wholly to adult education in the fuller sense. To 
put it in another way, the adult education work proper should be teles¬ 
coped into the literacy work at first gradually and ^en at an accelerated 
I)ace until by the twenty-fifth year the former will have almost replaced 
the latter and will be readj^ to take its place completely in the twenty-sixth 
year. 

14. The number of adults to be made literate has been taken as 
i),O5,(H),()0O and it has been explained above that on an average every 26 
stxideuts will require one teacher. There will thus be required in all 
<10,20,000 teachers. The average fee per teacher may be taken at Ee. 1 per 
hour or Es, 100 per annum for a hundred hour course. The total salary 
bill thus comes to Es. 36,20,00,000. To this amount 15 per cent, should be 
added to cover extra expenditure on equipment, administration, etc. The 
total expenditure on the twenty-five j*ear literacy programme thus comes to 
Es. 41,03,00,000. For the work of adult educaton proper, in view of what 
has been said above, expenditure may be calculated at 10 per cent, of the 
expenditure on literacy work up to ^e end of the seventeenth year and 
thereafter at Es. 3,00,00,000 less what is required for literacy work. The 
total expenditure on adult education work during the twenty-five years will 
thus come to Es. 18,08,09,500. 

The total expenditure on adult education, including literacy, will there¬ 
fore be Es. 59,71,09,500 over a twenty-five year period. During the first 
operational year, the sixth year of the scheme, the expenditure will be 
Es. 2,27,70,000, and it will increase every year by Es. 16,44,500 till it is 
Es. 3,26,37.000 from the twelfth to the seventeenth year. From the eight¬ 
eenth 3 ‘ear it will be stabilised at the peimanent figure of Es.3,00,00,000 per 
annum. 

If illiteracy is to be extinguished on a voluntary basis it will not be 
l>racticable to charge fees. A reasonable fee may be charged for adult edu¬ 
cation classes of a more advanced type. The possible income from this 
source cannot be calculated and in any case will be comparatively small. 

Total expenditure on adult education over twenty-five years. 


Bs. 

Salarj of literacy teachers @ Re. 1 per hour for 100 hours ... ... ... 36,20,00,000 

15 per ceof. of above for equipment, aJmiaistration etc. ... ... ... 6,48,00,000 

Total . 41,63,00,000 

Expenditure on adult education ... ... ... ... ... 18,08,09,600 

59,71,09.600 

Average annual expenditure (excluding preparatory period) ... ... ... 3,00,00,000 


15. The Board wish that it were possible to elimiiiate illiteracy ifl 
less than twenty-five years but they hare come to the conclusion that if the 
work is to be done properly, the problem of teachers alone makes it im- 
I)racticable a shorter period. 

16. The main conclusions and recommendutions of the Adult Educ^ 
lion Committee of the Central Advisoiy Board of Education, together with 
the decisions of the Board thereon, are reprodticed below: — 

KoTB :—All Ihe conclusions and recommendations were adopted by the Board, subject to the 
notes given below. 
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n\ Tn secure an early and effective solution of Tndiars educational 
the provision of facilities for adult education on the widest scale 
P'^lirintrodJction of a free and compulsory system of primaij education 
Ire equal urgency and must be treated as eomplomentaiT to one 

another literacy campaign is only one aspect of the adult educa¬ 
tion mUment, the prevaince of the present time 

mikes it the aspect to which imniediale attention must be (levoted. 

(3) Literacy is a means to further education and must not be regarded 
as an end in itself. The primary aim of the campaign must be not merely 
io make adults literate but to keep them literate. To achieve its ob.iect the 
attack must be launched on the widest possible front with the help of 
every agency, human or material, which can in any way ‘’o^ri^nte 
to Its success. Continuous and effective propaganda of all kinds is 

essentml^^o^tg should be directed in the beginning to persuade illiterates 
voluntarily to undergo instruction- If a voluntary system fails to a.'lueye its 
object, ways and means of bringing pressure to bear on illiterates shoubl lie 

explored. - , .1 ^ 

(6) In a movement of this character the utmost freedom must be allow¬ 
ed to experiment and regard must be had at all times to local conditions. 
No useful purpose would be sewed hy attempting to iirescribe methods or 
draw up a code applicable to India as a whole. Valuable assistance might, 
however, be afforded to Provincial Governments and other aiilliorities res¬ 
ponsible for adult education if a committee of experts were apiioiuted to 
report on questions of teaching technique and survey the results of experi¬ 
ments. 

(Board’s decision : '‘The Board were of opinion that it would be pre¬ 
mature at this stage to appoint a Committee as suggested. It is too clearly 
as yet to survey the progress of the movement as a whole or to assess the 
results of the experiments which are being carried ou.t in many ureas. The 
Educational Commissioner was asked to collect information from Provincial 
Education Authorities as and when available and to prepare a statement for 
the Board”). 

- (6) "Whatever subjects are introduced into the curriculum and wliatever 

the teaching methods adopted, the form in which instruction is given must 
be intelligible and interesting to the student and the instruction itself should 
he closely related to his occupation, his personal interests and the social and 
economic conditions under which he lives. 

(7) It is unnecessary and inexpedient in view of the circumstances pre¬ 
vailing in India to draw any rigid distinction beWeen adult education in 
the strict sense and technical, commercial or art instruction or to regard the 
latter as falling outside the sphere of the former. The easiest way of ap- 
roach to many adult students may be through subjects of n vocational 
character. 

(8) With a view to defining what is meant by an adult it is recom¬ 
mended:— 

(rt) that a boy under the age of twelve should not be admitted to an 
adult centre under any circumstances; 

(6) that a boy, so long as he is attending a full-time day school, «boiild 
not he encouraged to attend evening classes as well; and 

(c) that subject to (6) above and wherever the numbers .justify it, 
•separate classes should be organized for boys between twelve and sixteen. 

• • unnecessary to fix any age limits in the case of girls who wish to 

join adult classes for women. 

(9) Every effort should be made to enlist the help of voluntary agencies. 
Ulasses ^n by reputable associations should receive every encoura'o-ement 
and bodies whose primary objects are not educational need not he exclud¬ 
ed if ade(yiate safeguards are provided against any risk of the movement 
neing used for religious or political propaganda, 
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(10) Universities should be urged to expand and popularize the work 
of tlieir extra-mural departments and provide opportunities for adult 
students of exceptional ability to take a University course. 

(Board’s decision on Xos. 10, 12 and l-l: “The Board decided, with¬ 
out endorsing them, to ask Provincial Governments to bring them to the 

notice of Universities in their areas for such action as thev might think 
fit”). ^ .y e 

(11) An extension in the number and scope of institutions providing 
technical, commercial and art instruction is urgently needed, and subjects 
of a cultural or recreational kind should be included in their curricula. 

(12) Adult education is a branch of social reconstruction. Social science 
in a practical form should be taught in all Universities. 

(13) The possibility of making a period of social service obligatory on 
all students in Universities and pupils in the upper forms of High Schools 
should be carefully examined. Pending the setting up of a special com¬ 
mittee for this purpose a strong appeal should be made to all educated 
persons, and in particular to Government sen-anfc«, to render voluntary 
service in connection with the literacy campaign. 

(141 Mechanical aids to learning such as the ratio, the cinema, the 
graniopnone and the magic lantern oan be used with geat effect in adult 
education. To enable them to he employed much more widely than at pre¬ 
sent steps should be taken to increase the supply and reduce the cost. In¬ 
formation on this and other points should be <'ollected and distributed by 
the Bureau of the Central Advisory Board of Education. 

(15) An adequate supply of trained and competent teachers is the 
fundamental need in adult as in eveiy other branch of education. Teachers 
in day schools may he expected to form the nucleus of this supply hut in 
view of the fact that teaching methods which are successful with children 
are not always suitable for adults, they will require a special course of 
training. It is recommended that the course of training in the normal 
schools should include instruction in the technique of teaching adults. 

(16) It will be necessary to supplement the professional teachers by a 
large body of helpers drawn from other occupations. The training of these 
is an essential preliminary to their employment, particularly if they are to^ 
be in charge of classes. 

(17) Every Province should appoint Inspectors and Organizers, expert 
in and able to devote their whole time to adult education. The appointment 
by at least one Province of a number of full-time teachers for adult work 
only is a commendable experiment. 

(18) The movement so far has depended very largely on unpaid service 
but it is reasonable to anticipate that it will soon require a very consider¬ 
able portion of paid workers, especially when the demaiul arises for instruc¬ 
tion beyond the stage of mere literacy. The financial implications of this, 
including the rates of pay and conditions of service to be offered, are matters 
for local consideration. 

(19) A library is an essential adjunct to every adult education centre. 
T/iberal grants sliould be given to increase the number and size of librpies, 
jiarticularly in rural areas, and to assist the prnduetion of siiitable litera¬ 
ture. The Central Government should help in the distribution of books 
and other literature by granting siiecial postal concessions. Provincial 
Governments should take immediately steps to deal with the present un¬ 
satisfactory state of affairs so far as the supply of text-books is 

conc/Orned. , . . . , 

(Board’s decision: “While in full agreement as to the need for extend¬ 
ing libraries and providing suitable literature, the Board felt that no use¬ 
ful purpose would be served by asking the Central Government for special 

postal concessions as suggested by the Committee’’). 

(20) The importance of a wide expansion of facilities for adult educa¬ 
tion is even more important in the case of women than that of men. Ine 
methods of approach in the rase of women must be at once more vaned and 
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less formal. A number of suggestions tor lurtl.ering Hie movement among 

ro'.be village: a la.ge laopovtiou of the 
u-orkers in urban areas is also illiterate. In this ..onneetion it is essential 
to secure Oie co-operation of employers of labour aiul assonalions ot 
The uu^st^n of levying a ta^ on those employe.s ot labour who co not make 
iwulte piovision f.^ education of their employees is worthy ot cou- 

suleraUon.!^^ decision: “The Board felt that praethal ditheulties would 
arise with regard to the levying of a fax on tliose empKners who do not 

make provision for the education of their employees ). 

(22) It should be obligatory on all (jovei-umeiit depaitmeuts, .eutial 

and local, to ensure that tl.eir staffs are literate. . 

(Board’s decision: “While agreeing as to the desirability ot fill 
Government departments giving every encouragement to their to become 

literate, the Board .lid not agree that this should be made obligatory umlei 

existing cireunisfauces”). , , , 

(23) The progress of the Adult Education Movement .;au.>nly l>e eusuied 

if its control in each Province is vested in a >ingle autbonly. iliat authoi- 
ify should be the Education Uepavtmeut. It should be the duty ‘>f Ihe Edu¬ 
cation Department (a) to establish >atisfacto!y contacts with other author¬ 
ities in the provini'e con.’erned with social re.’onstruction, of which adult 
education is a l>ajt and {h) to delegate authority to sucli subordinate bodies 
and to appoint such oHicevs as local circumstances may reciuire tor the 
effective organization amKsupervisiou ot the movement. 

(24) The cost of the literacy campaign alone apart from other essential 
developments in adult education will imi*ose a very severe strain on the re¬ 
sources of most Provincial Governments. In view of the extreme impor¬ 
tance of bringing the cainjiaign to a successful comdusion at the earliest 
possible date, the Central Government should ati'ord financial assistance to 
those Provincial (iovernmeuts which are prepared to carry out approved 
scheines within the next five years. 

(Board’s decision: “In view of the prior claims of ]>riinary education 
to any financial assistance which might be forthcoming from the Central 
Government towards educational edvmopmeut in the Provinces, the Board 
were unable to accept the recommendation of the Committee that the Central 
Government should make a specific grant to Provincial Governments for 
carrying out approved schemes of adult education”). 

(25) In each Province there should be established a Bureau to .‘olleiT 
and ilistribute information with regard to the adult education movement. 
There should also be a Central Bureau to collect, collate and publish at 
regular intervals information as to the progress of (he movement in all 
parts of the country. The Bureau of the Central Advisory Board of Edu¬ 
cation should be equipjied to undertake this latter function. 

(Board’s decision: “The Board were in sympathy with the genoial 
policy outlined but thought it advisable to wait f or by Provinioul 

Governments before expanding their own Bureau for this puriiose”). 

(26) The returns as to literacy in the Census Keport should be so uineUiN 
ed as to make them move useful for educational purposes. 


17. Summary of the main conclualons in this chapter:_ 

e arrangements on the general lines set out in the 
Adult Education Conimitee’s report should f.mn an integral part of any 
national system of education. These are particnlarly imiiortaut in India 
today in view of the very high percentage of illiterates. 

in itself. Although the main 
j® tn the beginning may be placed on the liquidation of illiteracy, 
quit educatio n in the full sense must be provided for those already literate. 

• Iteport of the Conimittee. 

F. 8 
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The amount of this should progressively increase as illiteracy disappears. 

(^) It is estimated that even Avith .the introduction of a universal sys¬ 
tem of Basic education there will be over 9 crores of illiterates (age 10—40) 
to be dealt with. Plans should be made to solve this problem by a^campaign 
spread over twenty years. Before this campaign opens, five years should 
be devoted to the necessary preparations, including the recruitment and 
training of the staff of teachers required. 

{^) III this as in all branches of education the quality of the teacher 
is of supreme importance. The difficulty of obtaining a su£^cient number 
of teachers of the right type, particularly women, must on no account be 
under-estimated. 

' (e) The respoiLsibility for adult education must rest with the State but 

eyeiy effort should be made to enlist the aid of suitable voluntary organisa¬ 
tions wherever available. 

(/) The estimated total annual cost of the proposals contained in this 
chapter is Es. 3 crores. At the height of the literacy campaign this may 
be exceeded by Es. 2o—30 lakhs, but the average annual cost for the twenty 
years will be a lit.tle less than Bs. 3 crores. 




%_ 

* The fsble showiog the progress of Adult Educatioo Programme ia given in Appendix- 
Table E. 
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CHAPTER Y^I.—THE TRAINING OF TEACHERS 

.i .iissss s-SEs-Z 
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profession should be impressed on lutendiug teachers at all >fages 

‘™'T® Tl.e institutions in India for the training of teaohers >» 
of these institutions Gl? were training schools wlueh admitted class . t ut 
of these institutions 012 were training schools winch admitted clas> I' 1 
aud Middle pass candidates fot training as teachers of primaiy and loi\ei 
:econaa,4cl.l.ses. These schools generally give one or two years' trammg 
of a rather elementary nature and the successful candidates aie awaided th 
Vernacular Teachers’ Certificate or the Junior Vevuaculai Teachers C erti¬ 
ficate. The salaries in training schools vary greatly; the Head may be in 
the provicial scale, while the lowest paid member on the stac may receive as 

Rs. 30 per mouth. i j 

During 1940-41 the Training Colleges for training graduates numberea 
28 and in that year they trained 1,413 teachers. The.se institutions as a rule 
are affiliated to Universities hut are usually situated as separate units, so 
that their trainees are almost <‘ompletely divorced from University life. In 
some cases they provide facilities for the training of Matriculate aud In¬ 
termediate candidates as well as Graduates. There is a separate type of 
institution alSo called a Training College, which exists specially for the 
training of non-graduate teachers (Matriculate and Intermediate). The 
actual number of these institutions is not known but the number of students 
trained by them as well ns those trained by University Training Colleges 
was 2,09G (1940-41). The duration of the period of training is one year in 
some cases and two years in others, and the Teachers’ Certificate is awarded 
to successful candidates. The duration of the course at the Training Colleges 
for graduates is one year but some of them also provide facilities for research 
which lead to the degrees of Bachelor in Education (B. Ed.) or Master in 
Education (M. Ed.). The one year course entitles the candidates to a B. T.. 
L. T., D. T..^ or S. A. V. Certificate, according to the University to which 
the College is affiliated. These differences in nomenclature tend to make 
each institution regard its own jiarticular qualifications as superior to those 
of any other, although in actual practice the syllabuses, iieriods of instruc¬ 
tion, qualifications of the staff, etc., are much the same. The resulting effect 
of these variations is not in the interest of the teaching profession as a whole. 
As in the case of Training Schools, the salaries in the Training Colleges vary 
considerably. The highest paid member may he in the old I.E.S. or in the 
Class I scale, whereas the lowest paid may get only Rs. 75 per mensem. 

There are also a number of Indian teachers who take their professional 
training abroad, but the number of these is not known. The Board regard it as 
highly desirable that every encouragement should be given to selected teachers 
to proceed abroad for professional training or research. The lu-actice of 
granttng study leave for this purpose should be widely extended. 

From the above statistics it will he obvious that the number of tvainin- 
institutions that exist at present is utterly insufficient for the needs of a 
country as vast as India. Furthermore, the type of training wliich these 
institutions give is often open fo serious criticism. It fails to keep iiium* 
with modern ideds in education and there is insufficient co-ordination be¬ 
tween theo^ and practice. The curriculum tends to he rigid and the con- 
Uitions of training rarely afford the student in training or even his teachers 
an opportunity of ascertaining definitelv whether or not he is really titled for 
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teaching. The result is that many unsuitable candidates, who should ordi¬ 
narily be ‘weeded out', find their way into the teaching profession. 

3. The t’ommitfee »»n the Eecruitment, Trafning and Conditions of 
Service of Teachers, whose report was adopted by the Board in January 1943, 
have suggested vital changes in the existing state of affairs and its recom¬ 
mendations, when carried into effect, are likely to put the teaching profes¬ 
sion on a sounder basis. Detailed reference is invited to this report, which 
is a document j)t great importance in relation to educational development. 
The only point in winch the report needs supplementing is with regard to 
tlie employment of women teachers. In this connection it may be suggested 
that married women and widows should be increasingly employed in the 
profession, since it is now being realised that marriage and motherhood 
provide a backgiouml of knowledge and experience whic-h is of inestimable 
value to women entrusted with the care and training of the young. 

4. In the existing s(diools. jirimary and secondary, there are 5,18,018 
teachers of whom 2,l(h49(i are untrained (1940-41). The Board have adopt¬ 
ed the i)rincii)le that all teacliers must he trained. The outjmt of the pre¬ 
sent Training Institutions is about 20,000 per year. If tliirty years is taken 
as the normal period of service, the average wastage in the present number 
of teachers is 17,207 per year. It is, therefore, ctbvious that the ju'esent 
number of institutions can do no more thou meet the wastage of the existing 
establishment and i>ossihly provide training for the present teachers who 
are untrained : tliey will only he able to do this eflBciently when they have 
been reorganised and brought into line with modern requirements. To pro¬ 
vide the vast army of teachers which a national system will require a large 
number of new training institutions will be needed. 

In the i)roposed exjiausion scheme for the training of teachers it is in¬ 
tended to train 22,17,733 teachers in the course i>f thirty-five years. Of 
tliese 12,29,533 will be required for the Pre-Primary and• Junior Basic 
(Primary) Schools, ().26,oG0 for the Senior Basic (Middle) Schools, 1,81,320 
for the junior departments of High Schools and 1,81,320 for the senior de¬ 
partments tif High Schools. For reasons given in the chapter on Basic 
Education it is proposed to treat the existing provision, as a reserve towards 
meeting the needs of the imrease of population which may be expected to 
take place during tlie jieriod required for bringing the. new system into opera¬ 
tion. Consequently the c-alculations in this chapter assume the need for 
providing teachers for Ba.sic Education and for High Schools for the whole 
number of children available iu accordance with present figures. 

Tlie rate at whicli trained teachers can be produced is the factor on which 
the entire development pjogramme will depend. It may he taken for grantell 
that in any scheme of expansion the first few years will l)e_ devoted to 
establishing new training colleges and staffing them with suitable 
teachers. It is jiroposed to alltiw five years for this task. From the sixth 
yeai' onwards it is exp'ected that a gradual flow of additional teachers will 
begin to be available. In the early stages the number of teachers produced 
will de])eu(l largely on the number of pupils leaving the existing High Schools 
and T'uiversities who can be attracted into the teaching profession by improv¬ 
ed pro.spe«'t<. Eater on the expanded High Schools themselves will begin 
to turn out a large number of jioteutial teachers and it is to be hoped 
better salaries and more attractive conditions of service generally will enable 
(he responsible authorities to obtain the requisite supply of suitable teachers. 

From the time when additional training facilities will become available, 
i.e., about the sixth year of the scheme, until the fifteenth year it has beeii 
estimated tliat there will be a normal intake of 20,000 per year. By the end 
of the fifteenth year there will thus be 2,00.000 teachers over and above those 
])rndnred by the training institutions now in existence. Thereafter H is 
reasonable to look forward to accelerating the output of teachers tramed, 
since the expanded High Schools will begin to turn out matriculates from 
the thirteenth year onwards and intending teachers will oe completing their 
training two years later. From the sixteenth to the nineteenth year there 
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will be a further increase of 10,000, making the total -lOjOW per year. In 
the twentieth year a still further increase of .fO.UOO is anticipated, bringing 
the total up to 60,000 per year, l-’rom the twenty-first year onwards, by the 
process of assimilating still larger numbers iu the training lustitution.s the 
reciuired number for the whole country will be reached by the thirty-ninth 
year, when 22,000 additional teachers will be available. Thus to supply 
the whole country with the staft's required for the main block ijf the national 
system, viz., Basic Schools and High Schools, will take a period of not less 
tiiiiU thirty-five years from the day of opening the new Training Centres. 
The programme outlined above is set out iu detail in the Appendix—Table 
F and is also graphically represented at the end. In this table the wastage 
and the precise numbers of [xipils in the different stages are not shown. Nor 
is the training of jire-primary school teachers shown separately, because these 
will number only !13,'l33 and their training will ilejiend to some extent uiiou 
voluntaiy efforts. Once a national system is fully established the annual 
wastage among teachers due to retirement or death will be very roughly 
00,000. Any surplus of Training College acronimodatioii may then be 
diverted to other Higher Education purposes. 

5. The Central Advisoiy- Board have accepted the recommendation of 
their Committee already mentioned that the normal periods of training 
should be as follows: for Pre-Primai'y teachers two years, for Junior Basic 
(Primary) two year.s, for Senior Basic (Middle) three years, for non-graduates 
iu High Schools two years, and for graduates in High Schools one year after 
graduation. ^Further, the Pre-Primary or Nursery School teachers will re- 
cpiire .special attention, which will take account of personal characteristics 
and aptitudes, while teachers for Senior Basic (Middle) Schools will need 
special training in crafts. A .somewhat different orientation will have to be 
given to the training of non-graduates for High Schools, as most of them will 
be colled upon to teach academic subjects to selected children. Tt will, 
therefore, be necessary to strengthen their educational background during 
the period of training as %vell as to instruct them in teaching methods. At 
least three separate types of training school would seem to be required, viz.: — 

1. For Pre-Primary School teachers. 

2. For Basic (Primary and Middle) teachers. 

3. For non-graduate teachers iu High Schools. 


G. The next question for (•ousideratiou is what should be the basis of 
selection for training. In this i-onnei-tiou it is suggested lliat a system 
sunilar to that in vogue jn some parts of England might be adopted. Iu 
this system suitable pupils who wish to become teachers are picked out 
during the last two years of their High School course. They are kept under 
observation by Heads and Inspectors and are given the opportunity of visit¬ 
ing other ^hools and trying (heir liaud at actual teaching. Doubtful ca.ses 
are sifted by this means. Such pupils often receive special stipemls. 'I'liis 
system has tlie advantage, among others, of ensuring that intending teachers 
being admitted to Training Colleges are prima facie likely to make 

,1 ♦lie first year in the Training College should he 

devoted to the study of general and i)rofessioual sulijecl.s, supplemented bv 
visits to schools, discussions aud other means of stimulating the interest oV 
• -^.^P^^iderable part of this period should be devoted to teaching 
Ivwf®’ be relegated entirely to the second year. 

established, all schools which' are 

this fs donp^^if*^ available for teaching practice- Unless 

peroid ^ ^ will be difficult to train large numbers within a stipulated 

?mce ;hp^ f i practice can best be done in ordinarv sohcls 

is nsuaU® ^^^^^^bed to Training Institutions 

natiLT^. Itifdllff )■ SV =^econd year course should be of a more intensive 
sU shoiild^b^ laid f^eouraged to read more widely aud more emphn- 

n tutorials. Trainees should also be encouraged to pursue 
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their special aptitudes. At the end of the second year's course students who 
have shown a special interest in or aptitude for craft work should be selected 
for a third year’s training for service in Senior Basic (Middle) Schools 
or as craft teachers in High Schools. Every etfort should be made to 
enhance the value of the Teachers Certificate awarded to successful students at 
the end of the appropriate course. 

7. If the training unit is too large.it will raise serious problems in re¬ 
gard to teaching practice. If it is too small, it will be uneconomic to staff 
and equip. A reasonable unit for a Training college would be an institu¬ 
tion with about 800 trainees or an annual entry of 150 for a two year’s course. 

The scales of salaries offered to staff of a Training college should be 
somewhat higher than those of graduate teachers in High Schools. On 
the basis of 1 instructor to 15 trainees there should be 20 instructors per 
school. Of these. 15 might be on a scale of Rs. 100—5—150 p.m., with 4 
occupying speacial posts of responsibility on a scale of Es. 125—5—175 p.m. 
In addition there should be an Assistant Principal on a scale of Rs.170— 
10—250 p.m. and a Principal in the scale of Rs. 250—10—350 p.m. On 
this basis it will be seen from the table below that the salary bill for an 
institution of this size will amount to Rs. 41,412 per annum and if as in 
other schools this may be taken as 70 per cent, of the total expenditure 
the gross annual cost, excluding maintenance of student, will approximate 
+o Rs. 00,000 or Rs. 2(X) per student. 


Cost per Training CoUege (300 Students—under graduate*) . 


dtaf! required 

1 

Scale of pay 

Actuarial 

average 

Cost per 
year 

Total cost 
of salaries 

Total cost of 
Provident 
Fund 

1 

Total cost of 
salaries and 
Provident Fund 


Rs. 

1 Rs. 

R& 

1 R& 

1 

Rs. 

1 

1 

R& 

15 Instructors. 

1 100-5*150 p.m. 

136-5 

24.570 , 



41,412 

4 

: 125*5 175 p.m 

161*5 

7,750 1 1 

38,976 

2,436 

1 Asst. Priodpal 

170-10-250 p.m 

231*89 

2.784 f 

1 

1 

1 


1 Principal. 

' 250-10*350 p.m. 

323-09 

3,876 ' 





If an adequate supply of teachers is to be obtained for the salaries 
proposed it wUl not be practicable to charge anytuition fee. So far as 
maintenance is concerned, most Training Institutions will necessarily be 
residential and under normal conditions Rs.250 per bead should cover 
hostel charges. A fair proportion of the students should be able to make 
some contribution towards this and it may be assumed that half the total 
cost may be recovered in this way. 

8. The Training College, which is meant exclusively for graduate 
teachers, .«hould normally i)rovide a year’s course, but facilities may also 
be provided for those students who wish to conduct research or pursue spe¬ 
cial lines of teaching after the completion of the year’s course. The segre¬ 
gation in Universities or Colleges throughout their University course of 
potential teachers from students training for other professions should be 
avoided wlierever possible. It is not suggested that where special institu¬ 
tions exist for this purpose they should be abolished but when arrsmge- 
ments are being made to satisfy the needs for more trained graduate teachers, 
Universities should esbiblish Education Departments, in which graduate can 
enrol and do their professional training while remaining members of their 
original college or hostel, if geographical and other circumstances permit. 

I'or reasons similar to those mentioned ib the case of the Training 
Colleges for under gradufes the unit for a Training College for graduates 
should not exceed 20n, though the Education Department of a Unitary 
University might be much larger. 

It is conteinidated that since the training College will form 
University, the same figure as for ordinary University students, t.e., Rs 4UU 
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ner year should be taken as the estimated eost /«t (lyh- ( hapte 1\ ). 

The ^following scales of salaries, wliieh have m eutly beeii lutroduted lu the 
Colleo'es of Delhi University may be adopted in (he case ot liainmg 
One-third of the total uuuiber of lecturers may be ou the senior giade Male. 


r 

K 

4 

c 


I, 


t 

It 

It 

ft 

tr 


Juoior Lecturer 
Senior Lecturer 
Principal 


... 150—10 —‘Ibo p. lU. 
... 30U—*20—500 P- Hi. 
... 750 p. in. 


It will he seen from the tabh- below what the staff woiibl be tor a 
Training College or Education Uejiartment units for 200 students at Ks. 400 
per capita on the usual assum|)tion that staff salaries will equal lO per 
ot the total expenditure. Since the suitervision of teaehing practice will 
bulk largely in a one-year «-our.«e and make considerable ilemands on the 
lecturers’ time, the full-time staff will probably need supplementing by 
occasional lecturers and other specialists. On the basis ot the above data 
the cost per Training College is detailed in the following table: — 


Cost per Education Department or Training College (200 students—Graduate*) 


Staff reciuiied 

Scale of pay 

Actuarial 

Average 

Cost per 
year 

Toial 
cost of 
salaries 

1 ' 

Total 
cost of 
Provident 
Fund 

1 Total 

1 cost of 

1 Salaries and 
' Provident 

1 Fund 


Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs* 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

8 Tuoior Lecturers 

150.to-*250 p.tn. 

223 05 

2U408\ 



1 

4 &nior Lecturers 

300—20—500 p.m. 

446 1 

21,408 ^ 

51,816 

3,239 

1 55,055 

1 PrincipaL 

730 p. m. 

750 

9,000J 


' 

1 


>, For the same reason as in the case of Training Colleges for under-graduates 
it is not proposed that any fees should be charged to students in Training 
Colleges or Education Departments for graduates. No provision, however, is 
made for any special assistance in regard to maintenance since these students, 
where needy, will be eligible for aid oja the same terms as other University 
- students {vide Chapter IV). 

R Another difficulty which has to be met is that in the Board’s opinion 

x the Pre-Primary Schools should be exclusively staffed with women teachers, 

k In Junior Basic Schools, a.t least ttiree-fifths of the teachers should ultimate- 

ii ly be women and this will remain true whether they are organised as mixed 

ti or single-sex schools. Women teachers will also be required for the Senior 

jl Basic (Middle) and High Schools for girls. Ideally, therefore, the teaching 
establishment should contain considerably more women than men hut to 
k begin with there will be a very serious dearth of women teachers. It is 
ill hoped that in subsequent-years, as the number of girl matriculates increases. 
t- won^n will be recruited in large numbers and take the place of men as 
(. teachers of the younger childi'en, whether boys or girls- 

jf With regard to the training of teachers for Technical Institutions 

^ lother than Technical High Schools) and Si>8cial Schools for handicapped 
u- cuudren, no detailed scheme can be outlined at present, because it is impos- 
e Bible to forecast how many of such teachers will he required. Techuioal 

■ t^oinmercial teachers as a rule will get their practical experience in 

% !“i pedagogical training in the Technical Institutions them- 

tWr^case^* Chapter \ ). No special Training Colleges will be required in 

addition to the above provisions for the actual training of teacli- 
^ sim,n courses in accordance with the recommendations of the Board 

■ frequent intervals in order to keep trained teachers 

well -j courses should cover all subjects of the curriculum as 

i .as new ideas and methods of general interest. They are of the greatest 




iniportauce au a country where a large number of teachers nei-essarilv serre 
in isolated Tillages. ^ • 

The Board also wish to emphasise the importance of providing amble 
tacilities for research. The need will l>e aj»paieiit for ensuring particularlv 
dujing a period of rapid expansion not only that teaching methods are keot 
up-to-date but also that their suitability to Indian re<iuirements is continu- 
ousJv under review. 


11. Summary of the main conclusions in this Chapter:_ 

((t> The proposals for the recruitment and training of teachers as set out 
in the Eeport approved by tbe Central Advisory Board in -lanuarv 104:3 
should be generally adopted. 

(6> The e.\isting training institutions are barely sufficient to meet 
wastage among existing teachers and to train those hitherto untrained. 

(c) Xew liaining Colleges (including Vuiversitv Education Depart¬ 
ments) must be provided to suj.ply the additional teachers whom 
a national system will require. These will amount to over 20.00,000 non- 
graduates for schools i.f all types and 1.80,000 graduates for High 
S<‘liools. 

{d) Arrangements should be uja<le to pirk out suitable. boys and girls 
towards tbe^ end of the High School course. This is partioulariy important 
in Girls’ High Schools in view of the vast increase in the number of women 
teachers required. 

(6) The <'ourses provided should be essentially piactical and shoubl be 
specially related to tbe needs of tbe schools in which tbe trainees will subse¬ 
quently serve. 

(J) Xo fees should be charged in Training Colleges: liberal assistance 
should be available for the maintenance of jioor students. 

(fir) Refresher courses are of the utmost importance and should be pro¬ 
vided for all types of teachers but particularly for those in remote rural areas, 
locilities should be j)iovided for research and selected teachers should l)e 
encouraged to study educational methods in foreign countries. 

ih) It is impossible to 4'ulculate the precise annual cost of the propo¬ 
sals contained in this chapter. The total net cost of training tbe additional 
teachers required for a national system will amount^ including maintenance 
where necessary, to Rs. 1.09,94,98,250 over a period of thirty-five years or 
an average of Rs. 4,56,99,950 a year (<•/. Appemlix—Table G). 
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CHAPTER YIII— THE HEALTH OF THE SCHOOL CHILD 
(School iletlieal Service aud Physical Educatiou) 

1 The proposals in this chai)ter are based mainly on the hndiuy;s of the 
Joint Committee api)ointed in 1941 by the Central Atlvisory Boards of EtUi- 
cation and Health to rejiort ou tlie Medical Inspection of Schoi>l Cliildreu 
and the Teaching of Hygiene in Schools. This report, which deals comi)re- 
hensively with the subject of i>hysical welfare in schools, is a document of 
great iiuportance and deserves close study by all bodies and perstuis coiu'erned 
with education. For convenience a summary «'f its main conclusions and 
I'ccommendatious is included at the end «»f this chapter. 

2. The importance of safeguartling tlie health of tlie future generation 
l)v promoting physical fitness in seh»K>ls has. in recent years. lH*eu acceptetl 
by all civilised <-oinmunities. It is generally recognised that (tnly tliose 
children who are in sonnd l>ealth «-an he exjtei-ted to lahe f»ill advantage of 
the educational facilities idVereil. An efficient school medical service is now 
regaided as an essential part of the puhlii- system of education in all pro¬ 
gressive countries. 

The cd»jec-tive of the school medical servii-e is the healthy |)li.vsieal 
development of every school *'hild. Where <-hihlreu are si»-l< or defective, its 
husiiiess is first to ascertain what is wrong and tlnm t*) ensure that tlie right 
troatineiit is available; Vliere they are in normal health, its Imsiuess is t<i 
give a training in physical activity and in the principles and jiractice of 
hygiene, whicli will make the fit fitter. The formed function is maiidy 
medical in scope; the lalter is mainly edm-ational. School medical inspec¬ 
tion is .something much more than cidlecting statistics of defects, the school 
clinic something much more than an outpatient disjteusary. Sir (teorge 
Xewmau, one of the greatest of all authorities on the suhiect, has defined 
the pui'pn.se of a school health service as “to prejiare the <'hild for education 
and for citizenship” and has ilesciihed its functions as follows: — 

(1) To fit the child to rei eive the education jirovided for it hy the 
Shite. But this must also mean to adapt eilucatloual methods to the natural 
physiological capacity and powers, of the child. This involves a study and 
understanding of the sphere and compass of a child’s jihysiidogy. 

(2) lo detect any departures from the normal idiysiologiiml healtli and 
growth, any impairments, aberrations, defei'ts or disea.se (jiliysical or 
ineutal), and advise tlie remedy or amelioration of them (at the schoid or 
otherwise) lest worse befall. 

1 1 < auses and conditions (external and internal to t.lic 

the child) of such defect and disease, and. as far ns may be, prevent 

i, f«ach and jiractise ]>ersomil hygiene in every school, so that a 

habit of hygiene may be contracted hy the children, and the wav of 
p ysio ogical life may he followed hy each coming generations.” 

1 children everywhere suffer 

I’e 

defects -in 1 adequate arrangements for detecting these 

iiuranc ^ <lealing with them as early as possible are an essential form of 
insurance against expenditure on education being wasted 

of the mic* problem has special features arising from the poverty 

hygienic standards, both personal and public, due to 

Ma i all s? of public health services in 

W hftheH^ responsible authorities 

lems of medical ♦he more immediate jirob- 

centurv and in « f ^ of epidemics. In the twenties of this 

m almost all PrLin"^ mstanees somewhat earlier, schemes were initiated 
♦he information * the niedical inspection of school children, but 

^ ^ n givep ip the Joint Committee’s Report shows ]jow iuade- 
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qunte these Mere. They were generally limiteil to important towns, only a 
few srhool niedieal oifuers were aj)|K)iute(l and, uliere available, the sendees 
of Muiiii ipal or District Health Officers uere utilized. Owing to the dearth 
of <loctors and nuises the schemes have barely touched the fringe of the 
school jKipulation as a uhole. Middle and Iligh Schools have received 
more atteiiiion than Primary Schools, uhere any school medical service 
should obviously start. Girls have in most c ases been left put of these 
scliemes altogetliev. There has also been no settled policy as to >vhat 
department of Government slioiild l>e in c harge and the frequency with 
wluch they have been .'started, only to be abandoned after a short jieriod as 
a nieasuie of economy or for some other reason, indicates that there.has been a 
c‘omf)lete lack of aptucH iation of iheir fundamental impoitance. In no 
bruncdi cii education’ has financial stringency or parsimony produced more 
disnsfrouK results. 

•f. J lu first need for the medical insiiection of cliildren really arises 
at the pre-school stage and for this purpose it will he necessary to enlist the 
assistance of maternity and cdiild welfare woi'kers. Prom the health point 
of view the age of entry to school, which will bring the child under regular 
medical ins|)ection, should he five rather than six. 

It is estimated that* ^>0 per cent, of the scdiool cdiildreu in tliis country 
Mill need some sort of medical attenlion or cdiservation. Experience in 
other <‘ountries shenvs that a routine ins|>ection of all pu[)ils every year 
involves an amount of work out of proportion to the rc*sults cdilaiuecl and is 
not really* nec*essary. The Joint (\unmittee remunmeiid that routine exami¬ 
nations should he held (o) on entry into a Ilnsic (Primary) School at approxi¬ 
mately the sixth year, tff) at the edeventh year and (c) before leaving in 
Oie^ fourteenth year. Por pupils in High Sc hools a final examination is 
desij'able at the age of sixteen or seventeen. C’luldren going from a private 
'schoed M'itliout n medical inspection scdicine to a secondary scdiool should he 
given a routine examination as soon a^s pcKssilde after admissiom A medi¬ 
cal record should be maintained for each child, whicdi should go uith the 
child M’hen he moves from one school to another. In hot\veeu routine 
examinations care should be taken by (he teaxdiers to firing to the notice 
of file school doctor eases of clofeets ob.«4erved by parents or by fhemselvos. 
The tcaelier should also keep a record of the height and weight of each 
pu]>il twice a year and bring abnormalities to the notice of the doctor, 

The examination should be eondueted by a qualified medical practioner 
of modern scientific medicine, with some special training in refraction tests 
and in the detection of signs of malnutrition and also in ear, nose and throat 
conditions. The inspection should take place on the school premises, and 
if possible in (he presence of the parent. The school pliysical instructor, 
if (hero is one, should also be associated with the inspection, as he (or she) 
may be able to assist in the removal of some defects by appropriate 
exercises. The do«'tor should ahvays go through the results of his inspec- 
(ion M'ilh (he head tcnclior. 

5. In a unit of school population of 80,000 in between the ages of six 
and fourteen each age-group ill contain about 10.000 pupils. On the 
basis lecommended above of 3 routine examinations during the school life, 
there u ill be about 30,000 routine examinations to be carried oxit every year. 
An o(iual number of re-examinations and special examinations may also be 
rc(]uir(Ml; but these uill take only half as long on the average as routine 
(‘xaminatioiis. Tims a unit of 80,000 pujiils Avill require the equivalent of 
45,000 routine examinations annually. A uholetime doctor is expected 
to carry out about 5,000 routine examinations in a year, at the rate of 28 
examinations per day in 175 school days. 46,000 examinations w'ill accord¬ 
ingly re<jiiire the M'holetime seiwices of 9 doctors with.the necessary number 

of nurses. ... •it 

G. Medical Iitspection is of little value unless it is linked up with 
treatment of defectsS discovered and arrangements for following up cases 
where necessary. Such meagre statistics as are available indic^t^ that the 
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nrincinal disabilities of the school children in India are enlarge<l bnisils, 
adeuoiib, dental caries, i.yonhoea, malnutrition and defective vision, llie 
leinoval of defects discovered should he uecoiuplished with in tlie sliortest 
time and with the miuiniiiiii iulci ieiouce with scliool atlendaiice. Since 
miluutiitiou atlects a considerable percentage of children, scliemes for (icat- 
meut should include the provision of supplementary uourishmeut mchulmg 
a midday meal where necessary. Special arraiigemcuts will be iicces.sary 
for the treatment of dental detects, for the enucleation of tonsils and 
adenoids and for the correction of the more serious defects of vision and 
healing. Simple errors of refraction and diseases of the nose and throat 
which do not require surgical attention can be dealt with by tlie school doctor. 

The present arrangements tor treatment, iiuiler which children liave to 
take their chance at general hospitals and waste a considerable amount of 
time without always getting fhe attention they reiiuire, have been descrilKMl 
by the Joint Committee as highly unsatisfac-tory. The provision of school 
clinics, well-staffed and e<iuiiiped with meiliciues, etc., at coiiveuieut dis¬ 
tances from schools, will alone provide the right facilities for treatment.' If 
in the initial stage of the development programme the provision of .such 
school clinics is impracticable, the next best plan is to have a separati* 
time, preferably in the afternoon, allotted exclusively for school children at 
the local hospital. Whatever arrangements may be made in tlie way of 
clinics, it will be necessary to treat minor ailments at the school itself. In 
the transition period, while school muses in adeiiuute numbers are being- 
trained, the work will, as far as practicable, have to be done by the tea<-lier 
under instructions from the school doctor. Apart from the immediufe 
treatment of defects, any cami>aigu for the reduction and prevention of 
disease among school children must be carried into the home, if appreciable 
progress is to be achieved. In this regard, witli the object of enlisting the 
co-oi)ei'ations of parents, cIo.se liaison between teachers ami health visitors 
will bo of great value. 

7. It has already been pointed out that one of the main causes of 
health defects among school cliildreu in this country is malnutrition: T'Uc 
condition may he due to under-nourishment «»r an unbalanced iliet or both. 
As roganls under-nourishment, the i)i-ovision of a miil-day meal in s» hool 
is reoogjiised to be a gocn! thing lM>th for eoni]>a(ing malnutrition and for 
enabling children to lu*nefit by the lessons imparted at the end »if the 
school day. If jiroperly organised, it also alfortls a vahiable op|>orlunily 
for social training. lu many provinces brave efforts have Iuhui made to iirovide 
nud-day meals or other suppleinentnry iiourislimeiit but finance lias restrict¬ 
ed these to a limited number of areas only, ami children in the primary 
stage on account of their large nninbeis liave been generally left out. As 
regards inalmitritiou due to an nnbalam-ed diet, simple text-books ein- 
ho.lyng tlie fumluineiiUil ]irinciple.s of nntritioii should l>e made available 
Ill the dillemit Indian languages. The Nutrition Advisory (\mimittee of 

1 I Association have all^eady issued' a very nsid'ul 

pamphlet in English. 

tfia m'n «f *he school and partii-ularly the example set. by 

ninil ill. 'T "•’•’'''■I-”'* tl'e P‘‘tsoiml hygiene of tl.’e 

Lives <•* **usnre that teachers are lliem- 

tol medically e.xmnined before admi.ssion 

ment [^3 7 f"- intervals after appoint- 

iTshould d^t their own hea th ami the health of the s.-liool popullition. 
teache? ® g/uf/nlly known that whatever his other virtues a 

•■eceive promotion****V''’^f \\ * ‘ school are clean will not 

combined health '‘e a 

I " eleanliness parade. 

dally if I-avc not, I.,.,.,, „.e- 

tliey sWld ronfi™ j s'-i'ools are lenstruct- 

^ 7 nouid conform to the standards prescribed in the Board’s report 
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on School Buildings. In all cases due attention should be paid to lighting, 
ventilation, heating or cooling, the provision o£ wholesome drinking water 
and sanitary latrines. Children as a rule will be found to respond' quickly 
to a good environment. 

Co-oi>erative efforts by the children for cleaning up the school and its 
surrounding areas should be encouraged. Such efforts, apart from 
keeping the children fit and healthy, will helj) to make them use¬ 
ful citizens. 

9. In order to derive the utmost benefit from the medical service it is 
necessary that the children should receive proper training in hygiene. In 
this respect the curricula of schools and tlie equipment and training of the 
teacher call for special attention. Practical hygiene should be a compul¬ 
sory subject iu all courses for the training of teachers and particular stress 
should he laid on this subject in tlie training of teaidiers for the Pre- 
Primary and Basic (Primary and Middle) stages. The syllabus in training 
colleges iu this subject needs to be revised and brought up to 
date so as to equip the teacher to play an efficient part in modern scliool 
luediciil service. In view of the peculiar personal, communal and enviion- 
meutnl aspects of hygiene iu India, which ililYev widely from those iu a 
temperate climate, special text-books dealing with Indian conditiuns are in- 
dis])eusable. A handbook on health education for use by school teachers 
would also be of gieat value and iu order that the feaidiers’ interest in the 
subject may be keiit alive, frequent refresher cour.ses iu hygiene should be 


jjiovided. 

The iustructiou of children in hygiene should at the hegiiiuing be 
wholly on practical lines and devoted mainly to personal hygiene. Tlie active 
and willing co-operation of children in health matters is best secured 
through popular movements and games, c.y., the .Junior Bed dross and the 
Junior Bed Cross Health Game. In tlie higher classes, pujiils may extend 
their activities beyond tlie school to the community. Tlie Mackenzie School 
Course of First Aid, Hygiene and Sanitation should lie valuable and girls 
in tlie higher classes .should receive training in mother-craft, combined with 
visits to child welfare centies. 

10. Pliyscial education in India like the medical service has received 
more uttcntiou iu the sei'omlary than the jirinniry stage. As usual also, the 
phy.si<-al education of girls lags beliiud tliat of boys. Tlie employment of 
trained instructors is limited to secondary schools and the types of exercises 
given are in some ceses old fashioned. Many .schools have physical train¬ 
ing at the end of the day, a time wliieh .should he avoided, if jiossible. AH 
idiildreii slioiilil leeeive pliysieal training, (bough the form it takes inay be 
modified iu individual i-ases in the liglit of medical advice. In addition to 
tlie more formal exercises physical training sliould include organised games 
and other useful forms of corjiorate ai-tivity. 

The ])roduction of satisfactory results from the system of coiu])uIsory 
physical education requires efficiency on the part of the instructing staff and 
]iroi>er administrative organisation. Every Education Ht>partmeut should 
have at headiiuarters an cxjierienced and ^vCll qualified officer to organise 
the .scheme in schools and colleges. Under him there should be a District 
Inspector of Physical Education in each district. Until an adequate num¬ 
ber of trained ])hysicnl instructors is available, the appointment of framed 
wliole-tiine instructors even in the larger Basic (Primary and Middle) Schools 
will not be possible. District Inspectors of Physical Education may there¬ 
fore profitably organise training cninps for Basic (Primary and Middle) 
School teachers. Every effort should be made to accelerate the progress ol 
physical education amongst girls and the appointment of well-qualihed 

organisers to look after this is essential. . x* 

The development of health consciousness through corporate activities 

which emphasise physical fitness, social service, nature study, crafts, camp 
life and other healthful activities, is of the utmost importance ^ and should 
find its place in the life of every school alongside academic teaching. Among 
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in scliooU for some oorpornte activity, m addition to the 
nlivsical trainiug and games. Thvougli these and other activities, oppoi- 
tiimties may be sought for establishing closer co-operation between paieiits 

aiid school authorities. .• . • 

The health of the school child should be an important consideration in 

determining both the time-table and the si-hool terms, especially m this 
country with its vai ving climatic couditious. Educational authorities should 
nay due regard to climatic factors ami fix the school hours with a view to 
ensuring maximum mental output with the least possible mental and 

pliVsicul futiyue. .. , » • n i i* 

11. The luuvision ot futilities for the meDtally and physitally hainli- 

capped children calls for separate mention. Many of these will probuoiy 
have to underg*! prolonged and sjtecialised medical treatment, ajid special 
schools with a seiiarate medical servi<-e will W needed. Such pu|)ils may 
also icipiire teaching during treatment or convalescence under sjiecial con¬ 
ditions, wliich have already received considerable attention in other coun¬ 
tries, particularly the United King(h»ni. 

^\ itli regard to the menially liandicapped ehililreu who are edueable, 
tlie estahlishmeiit of special schools has been considered elsewhere in this 
rejiort. Apart from the iirovision of spec-ial schools, it will he necessary to 
take the assistance of specialist medical officers including psychiatrists, 
educational i)sy(rhologists and social workers experienced in mental welfare, 
in dealing with these cases. For this jiurpose si>eeialist doctors may be 
associated with the school medical seiwice at least for part-time work. Social 
workers will he able to seek and remedy environmental causes whicii contri¬ 
bute to the condition of tiie child l)oth at homu and outside it. 

12. In order tliat tlu* experiem-c of ca«-h surv«‘y may be available for 
the .subsequent ones, and so that the work may be done Ividter every time 
and the best seieutifie knowledge and experu*nce may be brought li> bear on 
the problems arising in school me<lical work, it is necessary that an oi)poi‘- 
tunity should he affor<led for iiiv«-stigafing the metliods used and tlie results 
obtained each year. It will probably be found that the si-hool otVers one 
of the most fruitful fields for res«*avch in medii-im* and health. Provision 
for resean-h is therefore very important. 

13. It has been estitnaied that 9 whole-time doctors will be required 
for a school population of 80,000 in the Senior and Junior llasic (Middle 
and Primary) stages. Tlie total si-hool population of bfxS lakhs in the.se 
stages would on this ha.sis ve<iuire the whole-lime serviecs of 6,244 doctors. 
At least another 1,500 would be re(iuired for the higher stages of education. 
In addition to these, specialists of various kinds, dentists and trained nurses 
will be needed. 

According to the report of the Chief Medical Officer of the Board of 
Education, England, 1038, the school medical service fu England and Wales 
had the following staff— 

1. School Medical Officers and Assistant School Medical Officers_ 

calculated in terms of whole-time work, or 1 whole-time officer for 
0,220 children. 

2. Specialists— 

part-time, for ophthalmic, aural, amesthetic. X-ray, 
artificial light and orthopaedic work. ^ 

8. Dentists— . . 

783 (whole-time), or 1 dentist to 6,780 children. 
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4. Nurses— 

2,798 (whole-time); in addition the part-time services of district 
nurses tlie extent of which could not lie accurately estimated, were utilised 
liy the above standards, the requirements of this country should be:_ 

1. Medical Officer. . 8 923 

2 . Specialist Jredical Officers ’ .13,033 (part-time.) 

Denhsls .. 

*■ Nurses .34295 

The following will probably be regarded as a reasonable estimate for India 
at any rate for some time to come— ’ 

1. Medical Officers 

2 . Kurses 


7,500 

15,000 


The supply of specialists must depend on the expansion of the medical 
service generally and that of dentists on the actual incidence of dental 
canes, whicli is not known but is supposed to bo considerably less than iu 
uestern countries. Until an adequate sujiply of medical oHicers of all 
types and of nurses is available, it may be necessary to supplement e>^isting 
provision by Medical Attendants, to whom further reference will be found 
below. 

Of the 7,500 medical officers, about 500 will probably be mainly em¬ 
ployed o^n administrative work ond the balance of 7,000 on field work. As 
all the i ,500 doctors, like the trained teachers, cannot be provided in a 
short period, a scheme for producing tliem over a period of 25 years will 
call for an additional i)roduction of about 300 school doctors per year. This 
total of 7,500 doctors will give an annual wastage of about 250 on the as¬ 
sumption that a doctor’s average period of service is 30 years. So, apart 
from the immediate provision of a substantial number of doctors it will be 
necessary^ to train every year about 260 doctors in addition to those required 
to replenish the public services on the present basis. It is estimated tliat 
in India there ore about 45,000 doctors, a number entirely inadequate for 
tlie needs of such a large impulation according to the standards of modern 
countries. Tlie training of women doctors also nssumos greater importance 
in the light of prest*nt re<]uiroineuhs. The figures given above will sciTe as 
ajqiroximate cal<ailafions only, and it may, in the initial stages, be neces¬ 
sary to employ part-time doidors and nurses. The services of a fairly large 
number of army doctors are likely to l>e available on demobilisation, and 
full use should be made of .them. 

14. As slated above, in the initial stages it may be necessary to 
supj)lemeut I be s\i]»ply of fully trained school medical officers by means of 
Medical Atlemlants. The duties of these officers will be to work in co¬ 
operation with the school, the medical service and the home of the pupil. 
I'll is service should be recruited either from .seb‘ctc*d teacdiers, or from other 
persons with suilable educational qualifications. Their training should 
enable them to deal with minor ailments, to see that the treatment pres- 
I'libed by Sidiool ifedical Officers is carried out and to advise teachers and 
parents generally about ordinary health matters. The number of such 
ofG<u»rs should not be than 7,0t)0, that is, about the same number as the 
doctoiH engaged in field work. 

The figure of 34,295 nurses, worked out on the basis of the figures 
relating lo JiJugland, iuay be regarded as unattainable iu India at any rate 
in the early stages. It would seem reusouable to make provision for about 
15,0(Mi nurses. At the outbreak of the war India bad only about 5,000 
registered nurses and the leeway to be made irp here even for the normal 
services is <*ouse<iuently very great. Plans for training 15,000 nurses will 
also have to be spread over a peiord of 35 years and this will mean train¬ 
ing about GOO nur.ses annually. Once the standard has been reached, the 
anual wastage will be about 500 nurses, which should also be taken into _ 
account in any future training programme. The stimulus given to the 
training of nurses by the war may be helpful in achieving an increase ip 
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of school chilili'cn. As eonliimitv in school medical work is important, a 
doctor should be dennled for such work for at least four to five years ami 
where possible should .Irvote the wliole of his lime to it. 

.\s the work will need to ho t*o-or«Hnafed wilh that* <'f the ^tenH*al ana 
Public Health Depai Imeiifs it may be desirable to set up a committee of 
co-ordination with the Diioclor of Publie Tnsliucfion. the Surfreon-rJeneral 
(’or Tnspeotor-Oenoral of (’ivil TloS|>itaIs) ami iho Hiivrfor of INihlii' Trealth 
as mniuhors. Tn some <asos it may not he noressary to appoint a separate 
Thief Sehool Ifedieal OfTjia'i* uiuler the Department of lalneation sinee ^ it 
may he possible for the Snrct'on-Oeiieral (or Tuspei’tor-Coneral <‘f Civil 
Hospitals^ «>r the Direrlor of Ihihlic* Dealfh to aet in this eapac'ily. 

17' The main eonelnsions of the doiiit rtnninittee of the Central Ad¬ 
visory Board of ICdneation and TFi'altli arc set oxit helow; — 

Tiitniduetion and TTistorieal. 

(1) The Coininiltoe wish to draw special attention to the freoneney with 
wlii<'h a system of .medieal inspeetion has been started in a Vr<ivinee only to 

I, he nhandoned after a short while as a measure of eronomv. This indicates 
that there has not heon a (dear npi>ree!alion of (he fundamental neeessity 
for aifd the essential ehnracteristios of a S(diool medieal sidieme. Com¬ 

mittee emphast.^e that satisfactory arrun«'oinonts for sehool nuMlical inspo('- 
tion and treatment form an essential part of any effieiont system of ]>uhlic 
education. 

Aims and Objects of a Scdiool Medical Service. 

(2) The Committee consider that the aims and ohjects of a s<diool meiHeal 
service, as defined by Sir George Xewman, are ajiidicahle to India and that 
it 18 absolutely evSsential that steps he taken to ensure that ehildivn attend¬ 
ing school are healthy and kept healthy. This is necessary not only from 
the medical but also from the educational point of viow\ 

(3) In developing a school medical service in India a big difBruUy is 

1 number of qualified doctors and nurses. However, in some 

o the large cities it should he possible to organise sehool health work on as 
wide a basis as in the West, 

Mediral Inspeefion. 

cent., of the chihlren aftemliuEr school would be 
lound to require medical alteution or medical observation. 

L fletprm^^nT^ weight cannot he given to health considerations in 

^ of tS children should be admitted to school. The age 

tie Hot more than six and preferably five. 

India examinations of school children in some parts of 

into a pi-imarTsSY' '"V **"*'ho (n) on entry 

vear a^dTc^ ^ I «* «PP«;"x»ii«tely the sixth year, (h) at the eleventh 
1 leaving it thp /o«i'tconth year. For children in High Schools when 

1 Soinghom ^ seventeen a final examination is desirahle. Children 

' private school without a medical inspection scheme to a 
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aT”tSisstn°‘ lamination as soon as possiHe 

will gl sdth Tie ch[ld°,rf.o:‘i' "'‘"“‘i'i-d for each child, nhich 

Ttiii y,o ^^lTn TDe cniid when he goes from one school to another 

vea.T°^TS“i''n,l“”h "iT,''* '>= *aken not less than twice a 

J6ai ibib woik should b© dono by the teacher 

(10) Medical inspection should only be carried out by a Qualified 

doctor with special training for the work. ^ quaiined 

(11) Medical inspection should take place in the school during school- 
ours and if possiHe [he parents should be present. In schools^ with a 

pliysical i^tructor he should as far as possible be available during the ims- 
Wht“' ‘ through the iuspoi-tion results with the 


Treatment and Follow Up. 

»H‘dical iusjiecliou without provisiou for treatmeut 
and f<illow up is of little or no use. Schemes for Irealment must iiicliule 
provision for supplementary nourishment. Special -arraugements will be 
necessary for treating dental (lefect.s, tonsils and a<leuoids and for correcting 
the more sonous dofeedvs of vision ajid lieariuff. 

(13) In urban areas accommodation for .sidiool clinics sliould be pro¬ 
vided at convenient c-entres. In manv towns, buildings suitable for the 
purpose already exist, such as maternity and child welfare centres. Where 
it is not possible to provide spei’ial school clinics, the next best plan is a 
special sessi^in for school children at the local hospital or ^lispensary. 

(14) Much of the minor elementary treatment can he done by the 
teacher provided he has rei'eived the requisite instruction. 

(15) Any campaign for the reduction and prevention of disease 
amongst school children must carried into the home, if sound progress is 
to be achieved. 


(1(5) Every effort should be made to secure the interest and co-operation 
of health visitors in following up the defective school children in their homes. 

(17) The lack »>f c<mtact in every type of school between teac-bers and 
T'arents is a regrettable feature of school life in India, whicli the Committee 
feel should be remedied as soon as possible. 

(18) As the teacher is the solution of so many of (he problems of school 
health, the Committee urge the vital impoidance of -making the conditions 
of employment moie attractive to the right tyjie of man and Moman. 

Nutrition. 

(19) The children of primary schools are not generally included in 
the schemes for mid-day meals. The effects of malnutrition on primary 
school cliildren are not less serious than on children of higher ages. All 
the children should be given a mid-day meal, whether it is brought from 
their homes or provided at the school. Parents able to pay should contri¬ 
bute to the scheme. 

(20) Simple text-books embodying the fundan^ental principles of nutri¬ 
tion should be made available in the different Indian languages- 

Personal and Environmental Hygiene. 

(21) The practice of personal hygiene by school children depends large¬ 
ly on the example set by the teacher. Not only must the teacher’s personal 
cleanliness be of a high standard hut his physique and general health must 
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the school popnlanon. , 

(22) A daily parade before the school siaru gires an 

j.dgtog cte.S5iJ.tai.dards. U io»]d be a health aad cleaiJme^ parade. 

(23) mere it is necessary to use ord^^ b^din^s as school, 
responsible educational authori^ should obtain the adnce of the loc 
health offi(^er as to their suitability. 

(24) The appointment of a body of experts to report on suitable stand¬ 
ards for lighting, ventilation and heating of schools is recommended. 

(23) In each school seme type of container should be provided in which 
wholesome water kept under lock and key is made available. 

(26) Begarding the provision of latrines, the bored-hole latrine offers a 
eatisfactory solution in most rural and suburban areas. 

(27) The effect of posture on the child’s health and grow^ with specif 
reference to the use of desks and seats is a matter of great importance and 
requires special investigation by experts. 

(25) Co-operative effort among the children for the cleaning up of the 
school and its surrounding areas should be encouraged and suggestions are 
made for carrying this out. 

Teaching of Sygiene in Schools and in Training Colleges. 

(29) Instruction of school children in hygiene should begin at the ear¬ 
liest age possible and at the beginning should be made wholly on practical 
lines and devoted mainly to personal hygiene- 

(-30) The Junior Red Cross Health Game is an appropriate and valu¬ 
able means of laying the foundations of a healthy life during the primary 
school years. 

<31) Hygiene should be a compulsory subject' in all ooursies for the 
training of teachers. 

(32) Practical demonstrations should form an important part of the 
course of traini n g in hygiene for teachers. They should be taught by 
practice to recognise defects in children and to do elementary treatment. 

<33) Text-books on hygiene dealing with Indian conditions are indis¬ 
pensable. 

Physical Education. 

Department headquarters staff should include a 
weu qualili^ and experienced officer to organise the scheme for physical 
^ colleges and schools. He should have an Inspector for each 

phyai^ ms^ctor should have training in the elementary 
principles of physiology, of the hygienic mode of life and of nutrition. 

of education should find a prominent place in the programme 

inc^tive Ah f), Jhe aim being to develop in them the 

tram c^dren to practise healthful Uring and 

^ ^ ^ co-operate mlelligently in medical inspection 

i-iax Ti-^* ^ ^PPoiittinent should be a condition for a grant-in-aid. 

traini^ camps for physical 

phyriU accelerate the rate of progress 

during achool-hours should be devoted to 

P. actmty but undue emphasis on drill is undesirable. 
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Organised games should form, an important part of the curriculum for phy¬ 
sical education. v 


Corporate Activities. 

(41) The Education Department should be strongly represented on the 
Junior Bed Cross Committees in order that the potential b'Snefit of this im¬ 
portant movement may become more widespread throughout the schools. 

(42) The curriculum of the school should be arranged to provide at 
least one period a week for some corporate activity in addition to physical 
training and organised games. 

(43) A sustained campaign to interest the parents in the school activities 
and to increase the opportunities of contact between the parents and the 
school authorities must he undertaken. 

(44) Much can be done through education to improve existing health 
conditions, and the simultaneous education of the child and his parent is an 
important part of the corporate activities of the school. 


Administration. 

(45) School medical services should be created in the Provinces. 

(46) The administrative control of these, including the necessary budget 
provision, should be under the Education Department. 

(47) In each major Province there should be a Chief School Medical 
Officer to administer the school medical sei-vice. which should contain a 
sufficient number of doctors for the administrative and executive duties of 
medical inspection and treatment of school children. 

(48) In order to promote co-ordination in regard to school medical work 
between the Education Department and the Medical and Public HeaM De¬ 
partments, a co-ordination committee consisting of the Direc^r of Public 
Instruction, Surgeon-General or Inspector General of Civil Hospitals and 
the Director of Public Health should be set up in major Provinces. 

(49) In making the recommendation for the appointment of a _ Chief 

School Medical Officer the Committee do not regard it as necessarily involv- 
intr the appointment of a third administrative medical officer at Provincial 
headquarters. They are of opinion that, in order to secure as co¬ 

ordination as possible and to facilitate the economic use doctors already 
in the employment of the Provincial Governments, it “^^y 1^ found con 
venient for the Surgeon-General or the Inspector-General of Cml Hospitals 
IT&TcTsl may te or the Director of Public Health to act as Ch.ef School 
Medical Officer under the Minister for Education. L 

should be at least 50 per cent, of the cost- _ at Provincial 

The exnenditure on the supervising staft maintained at rrovin 

and Dhtrfct heJdquarters should be a charge on the Provincial fupds 

Si'd lecoXf fchodAud it should be a condition of recognihon that each 
school takes part m the scheme. he nrovided free for the 

ohili^i otffftizr^^oolf d^artmcnts of aecon- 

dary schools. 
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treatment. 

available and of the ways of supplementing them. 

(18) Summary of the main conclusions in this chapter— 

(a) Provision for ensuring the physical welfare of 

students should be made on the lines set out in the report of the Joint 
Committee. 

(b) The cost of the School Medical Service including provision of meals 
and special schools, etc., has, on the analogy of other countries, ^en esti¬ 
mated at 10 per cent, of the total expenditure on the schools. Provision 
has been made for this in the estimates of the cost of the national system 
at the appropriate stages. 


N 


Am atcended by the Central Advisory Boards of Education and Health. 
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CHAPTER IX.—THE EDUCATION OF THE HANDICAPPED 

1. In a national scheme of education which provides for all childrea 
according to their special aptitudes, it seems only logical that consideration 
should also be given to those children who are generally classed as ^handi¬ 
capped’- Little has been done so far in this .country to meet the specific 
requirements of children in .this category, and there is much that it could 
profitably borrow from the experience and achievements of those countries- 
which have been active in this field already. In educationally advanced 
countries it is agreed that special provision is necessary for subnormal 
children who fail to keep pace with the majority of their fellows of the' 
same age-group. 

The handicapped may be divided into two major groups; 

(I) the mentally handicapped, and 

(II) the physically handicapped. 

2. In schools and in the world outside mental backwardness does not 
always mean the same thing. Among the mentally handicapped two broad 
types maybe distinguished (/) those who are born with intelligence below 
the average and (ii) those who are ‘backward’ owing to some form of mal¬ 
adjustment or physical ailment, which has caused temporary mental retar¬ 
dation. 

Children who are mentally handicapped are not a class radically differ¬ 
ent from the normal, though the dividing line between normality and ab¬ 
normality seems to have been rising as civilization has advanced in com¬ 
plexity. Through out the entire range of abilties that children exhibit, the 
various grades merge almost imperceptibly into one another. A child who 
appears to be dull at school may not necessarily prove a failure in life. A 
cut-and-dried classification is not always either possible or desirable. A 
detailed study of individual cases is required and efforts should be made 
to trace the particular causes which may be at the root of a child’s failure 
to make due progress at .school. Among the ‘backward’ children, howeverr 
two types 

(i) those who fry, and 
(«) those who do not try. 

In the former category backwardness may be due to— 

(а) lack of proper guidance in the initial stage of education, 

(б) wrong methods of instruction, 

(c) interruption of study due to frequent migration or illness, 

(d) specific disabilities which only an expert can diagnose, and 

(e) nervous and temperamental factors. 

Among the latter, the causes of backwardness may be— 

(a) lack of vitality, 

(i) environmental influences, i.e,, unsatisfactory home conditions, 

(c) over-indulgence or over-discipline at home, and 

(d) undetected physical deficiency- 

The school medical services will no doubt discover and remedy those that 
are temporary or curable. There will, in any case, be an appreciable 
number of children who will need special education only for a limitea 
period, at the end of which they should be able to take their place witb 

their coevals in the normal group. , » ji. i 

3. Efforts are being made today to measure the degree of backward¬ 
ness’ by reference to a definite objective standard. .In the process of selec¬ 
tion it is useful to remember that an individual child is much too complex 


are generally found: — 
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ff theirSe omi^ ieful upon the development ot 

abiimes other tlfan scholastic. The “dull” are able to pev/orm certa u 
tasks calliuo' for a limited degree of initiative and responsibility but %m 11 
always need" a certain amount of symiuithetic supervision, if they aie t ■ 

become and remain reasonably efficient. ;.wla,r'• +b*»v 

Children with I. Q. below 70 are usually termed feeble minded , they 
may also be kept in ordinary schools, provided they are only *^unea upon 
to ileal with siniide concrete thiugs. Those whose I.Q. tails below 5o, .c., 

“imbeciles”, can find no useful place in the modern world and requiie 

special care at home or in institutions. , p i -ii 

In Western countries it is estimated that the number of peojile with an 

I.Q. less than 55 is approximately 0 3 per cent- of the population. It 
would appear on that basis that J3iitish India has between six to lourtceii 
a population of 1,66,305 which will fit into no kind of school when youngs 
and into no occupation when grown up. If the proportion of 1 per cent, 
is taken as an approximate tig:\ire for the number of “feeble minded , there 
are in the same age-groups in this country 5,54,360 children. Ihe proper^ 
tion of the “dull” with I.Q. 85-70 is estimated to be about 15 per «eut. of 
the age-group, and on that basis the number of children lu the category 
will be 83,15,250. 

4. It is not desirable for psychological or other reasons to segregate 
the subnormal or backward children in schools. '“Dull” children, apai't 
from intellectual incapacity, may be otherwise .sane and normal. Althougli 
it may be expedient in the course of ordinary grading to separate dull 
children from the bright ones for a considerable part of their intellectual 
training, yet since they will have to learn to live in a world with jieople 
of all grades of abilities, it is essential that throughout the school life they 
should have opportunities of mingling freely with their brighter fellows 
and of sharing with them such work and pleasures as all children enjoy. 
The mentally handicapped children who are educable should, tliereforo, 
remain within the general educational system, though special^ provision 
will have to be made for their particular requirements. Special schools 
may have to be provided for the “feeble minded” at a later stage. 

5. The education of handicapped children must, as in the case of the 
normal aim at enabling them to lead a life of useful service to the commu¬ 
nity and happiness for themselves. The study of individual children will 
guide the school in determining what useful habits they should form, what 
kind of shill they should acquire, what interest and attitude of mind they 
should be led to develop and what knowledge they should strive for. A. 
carefully planned programme suited to the child’s potential abilities, 
academic and vocational, will enable the child to work towards definite 
standards. His success should be gauged in relation to his own potentia¬ 
lities rather than in terms of achievements of the normal groups. In short, 
when it is realized that the understanding of the child is of prime impor¬ 
tance and that the subject matter is secondary, then, and only then, can 
a school help each child to realize his own potentialities. 

6. “Those who have had opportunities of watching a successful teacher 
of a dull -and backward class at work have no doubt of the qualities by 


such a teacher shines. Iji the first place, he shows very clearly that 
he is thoroughly familiar with children’s ways: he is interested in them 
as individuals; he possesses the power of dividing whatever latent possi¬ 
bility is in them and of inspiring them with his own confidence in their 
eventual success; he is thoroughly familiar with what appeals to children, 
he knows how to provide the tasks that will keep them happily and usefully 
occupied and how to make work that does not at first attract a source of 
pleasure and profit; he is able to turn the most untoward circumstance to 
good account and re-direct attention into proper channels when it has 
become diverted elsewhere; he is generous and open-minded, quick to show 
sympathy when it is needed but slow to give up hope when things are not 
going well; he is lively and cheerful himself and his example and influence 
breed liveliness and cheerfulness in his pupils; he may or may not be dis¬ 
tinguished academically, but he will certainly possess a fund of common 
sense and have an undoubted gift in some direction or other—a gift, per¬ 
haps, for dramatic work or for music, or dancing, or games, or craftwork. 
On the whole, his interests will be active and practical rather than just ' 
bookish; he will be wise and resourceful rather than merely clever; and he 
will be more interested in projects rather than subjects and in children 
than either”.* 

Teachers with the qualities described above are not easy to find; but the 
problem of ensuring the supply of such teachers is inseparably bound up 
with that of the selection and training of teachers in general. There are 
not many members of the teaching profession in this country who possess ^ 
experience in handling dull children ovai* a long period, for acquaintance 
with the general principles of human development must necessarily be 
supplemented by class-room experience and hitherto little attention has been 
paid to the dull or backward child as a specific educational problem. The 
training colleges will have to face the task almost entirely by themselves 
.since tliey cannot as in other educationally advanced countries turn to 
organisations for mental welfare, like the National Institute of Industrial 
Psj'chology or the Child (iuidance Clinics, fdr help and guidance. 

There are at i)resent only two institutions in India for the education of 
the mentally handicapped. 

(1) Bodhana, Jhargram, Bengal. 

(2) The Children’s House, Kurseong, Bengal- 

The first is the only institution which serves the needs of all communities 
in India generally, the second is an institution catering for European and 
Anglo-Indian children only. 

7. The physically handicapped may be divided into the following 
categories: — 

(f) Those who are deficient in one or more special senses; the blind, 
the deaf, the deaf and blind, the deaf-mutes, etc- 

(ii) those who are retarded by motor deficiency including respiratory, 
heart and orthopaedic cases and 

(m) those who are defective in speech. 

The number of the physically handicapped according to the census of 
modified in the light of expert opinion, may very roughly be put as 
follows: — 


Bliod 

IDeaf 


... 17,50.000 
... 2 , 00,000 
... 6 , 00,000 


Delicate (temporarily 

handicapped) ... Not knowD. 

Speech-Defective ... ... Not kno’wn 


Cripple (permanently 

handicapped) ... ... Not known. 

In the absence of effective remedial measures, climate, customs and quacks 
must have added considerably to these figures during the last ten years. 


* P. 50, English Board of Education Pamphlet 119 
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8. The census 
(excluding Burma) 
lor educational purposes 

this country. li the definition adopted by 

'be accented namely, “so blind as to be unable to perfoim any 

4 00 000 in the six to fourteen age-group. 

Svhat has been done up-to-date to tackle this jiroblem has been veiy 

largely due to voluntary philanthropic enterprise. There are in existence 
88 societies which are gallantly facing this enormous cUalleuge.; ot the<e 
2d are for the blind only, 6 are for both blind and deal. 1 is in combina¬ 
tion with a poor asylum and 1 with a cripple liome. Altogether they Inue 
a total enrolment of 1,156 blind people, of whom 908 are inales and lo8 
females. Of these 987 are children. It will be clear from this how much 

remains to be done- , 

If the problem is to be effectively tackled, the services provided muse 
1 k' compreheusive. It is true that in other countries blind welfare work 
has been pioneered by private philanthropy and the State has come in 
when private enterprise had already made appreciable progress. This 
country, however, has waited long enough and the time has arrived when 
the State should take up the education of handicapped children as u neces¬ 
sary part of the general scheme, though it will no doubt at all times eu- 
courage and welcome voluntary assistance. The Board liave urged that 
comprehensive legislation in the general interests of the blind should be 
promoted on the lines of the Blind Persons Act in Great Britain. Svieli 
legislation should ensure among other measures the compulsory education 
of blind children us well as facilities for vocational training to provide em¬ 
ployment for the employable blind and financial help for those who cannot 
be made self-supporting. As a preliminary to launching an effective schemes 
for the welfare of the blind it is essential that a special census of the blind 
persons in India should be token as soon ns possible. It is also necessary 
to adopt a uniform Braille Code for Indian languages as a whole. Attempts 
in the past to overcome the linguistic difficulties inherent iii this task have 
failed but last year-a special committee of the Board at last succeeded in 
devising'a Uniform Braille Code which will, it is hoped, meet the demands 
of the Indian languages and win in time general acceptance. It still re¬ 
mains to set up a central press with an up-to-date embossing plant and a 
workshop for manufacturing necessary educational apparatus together with 
a central library to serve all institutions in India. 

Apart from training facilities for the blind there also should be in 
every area an after-care department to place those trained in jobs, as well 
as a research bureau to investigate improved methods of training and new 
avenues of employment. Special training iustitutions will also be neces¬ 
sary for training teachers for the blind schools. While the schools with 
their medical services will do all they can to train and ]»lace the blind in 
life, there are numerous other aspects of the problem, e.f/., the preventiou 
of blindness, the education of public opinion, lagging, etc., which can only 
^ckled effectively by an all-India society with the sanction of the State 
behind it- It is satisfactory to record that the Government of ludia have 
recently appointed Sir Clutha Mackenzie to study the problem aud prepare 

improving the general welfare of the blind 

population. 

9. It is a common practice in existing institutions to combine the edu- 
oauon of the deaf, deaf-mutes and other physically infirm with that of the 
Dimd. As their requirements are separate and distinct, there should be 


sp^iai institutions for the education of each main category. Deaf-mutes 
ftna the stone-deaf require education in a special school for the deaf; the 
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partially deaf, according to the degree of their defelt, should either be 
taught in a school or class for the partially deaf, or should be placed in the 
front seats of the class in an ordinary school. 

The existing educational provision for the deaf comprises 35 schools 
•with a total enrolment of 1,313 pupils. 

10. One of the most notable expansions of the educational and medical 
services in TVestem countries during recent years, has been the development' 
of schemes for the education and training of the physically handicapped 
children, most of whom are commonly known as “cripples.” The English 
Board of Education hold that there are three vital conceptions which lie at 
the foundations of any sound application of medical science to the amelio¬ 
ration of the condition of the child disabled or crippled by disease or 
accident— 

(1> there must be restoration of the form and straightness of the 
body; 

(2) there must be re-education of the restored functions of the 
body; 

(.3) reliance for both restoration and re-education must be placed in the 
inherent powers of the living tissues of the body, of brain as well as of 
bone and muscle. 


The under-vitalized, the tubercular and the cardiac may be considered 
together -within this somewhat complex group of the physically handicapp¬ 
ed. The term “delicate” may be used to cover the sub-group whose de¬ 
ficiencies are more or less of a temporary character. The facilities required 
for the delicate in many ways resemble those for the permanently handicap¬ 
ped or the “cripples”. Fresh air classes and open air schools are the best 
that educational and medical experts have been able to prescribe for this 
type of chjjd. The open air school should be a play ground and a school 
room combined. Climatic conditions in this country would render it neces¬ 
sary to build these schools in localities where the winter is mild and the 
summer not too trying, i.e., at the sea-side or in hill stations of moderate 
height. 

11. The variety of forms of speech defect and the number of causes to 
which these defects'are attributed make the care, treatment and education 
of children suffering from such handicaps extremely complicat^. The ou^ 
standing cases are the speech defects of the deaf and stuttering, which is 
commonly associated with motor defects. A national siirvey in "D.S.A. re¬ 
vealed that 9 in every 1.000 children are stutterers and that there were lu 
that country about 1* million school-children between the ages of five and 
eighteen so* handicapped in speech as to require remedial treatment and 
training. There can be no doubt that the number of children so affec^ jn 
this country is very large. Treatment can be provided either in full-time 
special schools, dav or residential, or more easily and econonucatiy, m 
special classes held* after school hours so that the children may be free to 
attend their ordinarv classes at other times- It is of couree necessary^ to 
employ expert teach'ers and to give individual instruction. It is also jm* 
portant to secure the cooperation of the parenti. ., ^ 

12 Another group of individuals should claim consideration from 
educationist today. Those with more easily recogn^d handicaps, whether 
physical or mental, have received dne consideration in educationally 
ed countries for many years past but it is only ^ntly that a 
were usually labelled “ criming.” have come to be cla^^ed as 
Iv handicapped” or “social misfits” and regarded as within the Posable 
ran-^e of educational reclamation. The problem is one of reclamation rather 
than segregation. The retributive attitude is being gradually 
civilized countries by an educational approach and a modem educational 
Astern in this country should provide facmtira for ^e Vtowt training of 
this group with a view to rehabilitation. With the introduction of a oo^ 
pul6o%^ s^tem of education, which should keep all children usefully oc- 
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cupied in s<hoi.l, the magnitude of the I'^oldem will l*e to s,nne exleu^ 
automatic-allv reduc ed. Child Guidaiu-e Cliuies will no doubt be establi>lu d 
by authorities to deal witli delimiuent or socially maladjusted childreu. 

13 The Board have considered the minimum educational qualihcations 
and the minimum age for admission to the appropriate courses of training in 
the case of teachers in special schools for mentally and physically haudieap- 
iied childreu and are of opinion that generally the reciuiremeuts here should 
be tlie same as in the case of primary schools. But they emphasize in agiee- 
nieut with what has been stated above that in selecting recruitis for such 
schools special attention will have to be paid to personal characteristics and 
aptitudes. They, however, recommend that the course of training for the 
toJU'liors iu bliiui schools should ho diffor^ut uud thul tlioro shouhl he establish- 
ed a special all-India institution for the training of teacdiers of this category. 
The same will apply in the eu.<!o «*f teachers «rf the deaf- 

14. In considering the question of aceommodatioii the Board are ol 
opinion that although the average number in a class in the special scdiool 
for liamlii“ni)j»ed cliihlreu should be con.siderably smaller as a rule than iu 
an oiiliuary school, thi.s should not be regarded as an adequate reason tor 
reducing the si^e of any class room bidow tliat of tlie stamlard 
unit juvsciibed for normal children, that is 4U0 si^. ft. ('hildren witli 
physical defects retiuire more room for movement and -often need special 
fuinitnie, while in the mentally sub-normal class freedom of movenu'iit. 
variety of practical occupations and personal suiiervi.sitm by the teacher all 
demand ample floor space. Special types of eonstnudion will be necessary 
to meet the special requirements of these sidiools and it is likely that much 
(?xi)erinient will have to take place before the type of aeeommodalion special¬ 
ly stated to Indian conditions can be discovered. 

Special schools will, on the whole, be more costly than tlic ordinary 
schools and the cost of each type of school w ill vary with the nature of the 
special sci'vices and I'cquirements involved. The special services, the Ijuild- 
ings and equii»ment, the higher cost of training and the higher salaries of 
teachers in some cases will all tend to add to the cost of this branch of the 
educational system. It may be asked whether .a «-ountry like India could or 
should afford the money for sxich special schools, the return for which may 
not bo jiroportiouate to tlie expenditure involved. The answer is that in a 
national system intended to satisfy the needs of all it is ditlieult to ignore 
the claims of thn.se who are unf«>rtunatc through ni> fault of their own. 
Moreover, the money spent in educating them may pvt»vo a |>rt)fitable in¬ 
vestment in view of the fact that many of the handii-appeil at the end of 
their training may be saved from bteoinlng a Imrden either on private 
charity or on the State. 

• already Iveen given by the Board to this problem ami 

in 1936 they recommeudeil that the exlueafion <*f the ham1icai)])c(l should not 

0 neglected and asked I’rovineial Goveriimeuts to report what the posititui 

W!.s m their areas. Tlie general attitude of the Provinces, as indicated by 

eir replies, apjieared to be that whatever funds were available should b« 

spent in extending education among normal children- In spite of this the 

matter was taken up again by the Board last veur, when thev reiterated 

Tiieir opinion that the provision of special schools for meiitallv and phvsicallv 

nandicapped children shoiild be one of the functions'of the State and tha't 

*.l,. ’deceive the earnest and immediate attention of the 

authorities concerned. They also recommended that the Pro- 

States should make a survey of the 

the deficient population of school-going age, sini\e in 

coL wW planning is possible. Tit time has 

financial no longer be delayed. While in a period of 

the clAimo there may have been some justification for preferring 

of the haw4i/.«!r* normal, there can be no excuse for neglecting the needs 

^hich is woTO ^ scheme of education on really comprehensive lines 

“ now ip contemplation. 

F. 1\ ■ r 


15. Summary of the main conclusions in this chapter:— 

(а) Provision for the mentally or physically handicapped should form 
an essential part of a national system of education and should be administered 
by the Education Department. 

(б) Hitherto in India Governments have hardly interested themselves at 
all in this branch of education: wliat has been done has been due almost 
entirely to voluntarj’ effort. 

(o) Wherever possible, handicapped children should not be segregated 
from normal, children. Only when the nature and extent of their defect 
make it necessary, should they be sent to special schools or institutions. 
Partially handicapped children should receive special treatment at ordinary 
schools. 

(d) The blind and deaf need special educational arrangements, includ¬ 
ing specially trained teachers. It may he desirable to establish central 
institutions for training the teachers required. 

(e) Particular care should be taken to train the handicapped, wherever 
possible, for remunerative employment and to find such employment for 
them. After care work is essential. 

(/) In the absence of any reliable data it is impossible to estimate what 
would be the cost of making adequate provision for the handicapped in 
India; 10 per cent, of the total expenditure on Basic and High Schools has 
been set aside for special services, which include such provision, and it is 
hoped that this will suffice* 
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CHAPTER X.—EECBEATIVE AND SOCIAL ACTIVITIES 

1 In recent vears the conviction has been growing that education in the 
real sense should 'be a training in the process of social adjustment rather 
than the mere injection of a special dose of ment-al. moial or physical msti ac¬ 
tion Consequeutlv uu important aim of school and college life should be to 
provide ior social and civic training outside as well .as inside 

fhe classroom. One means of achieving this aim is by the provision and 
organisation of lecreative and social activities. In the past *bese actiM- 
ties were mainly organised independently of the teacher and so weie extia- 
curricular- in the strict sense. In recent years, however, they have been 
claiming an increasingly important place in the l uvnculum and demanding 
greater collaboration and assistance from the teachers. 

Recreative activities otter a valuable means of satisfying urges which 
are inherent in the nature of nearly all young people, c.^., gregariousuess. 
loyalty, sympathy, curiosity, imitation and love of approbation, ihe child 
is not born a social being and <luiiug the earlier stages of his education he 
needs to be made to realise that he is a member of a larger social order and 
that there are units outside himself which he cannot possibly ignore. Re¬ 
creative activities should otter natural situations in which children can leain 
subconsciously what they aie not so likely to learn in the classroom, the 
spirit of co-oi)eration and team work both in thought and action. Such 
qualities as leadership, initiative, resourcefulness and so on cannot be de¬ 
veloped simply by studying the usual subjects of the curriculum but re¬ 
creative activities otter a very wide field for their development. Further, 
when boys and girls find themselves engaged in activities alongside others 
of their own age and range of understanding, interests and ideals, the ex¬ 
perience so acquired tends to he of a more permanent and useful nature 
than that obtained from books. Finally, those individuals who are different 
or have special aptitudes are likely to discover in this wider field some activity 
for the exercise of their powers. 

2- The need for recreation cannot he limited only to the school popula¬ 
tion: it is a necessity for everyone at every stage of Hfe. For this reason in 
a national .system of education recreation in different forms should be pro¬ 
vided for all and .so should social .services in the wider sense. Jjocal con¬ 
ditions should naturally be taken into, consideration, while organising any 
form of activity. Tliere will be three main fields whose needs must be ex¬ 
plored— 

(1) The school and college period; 

(2) The adolescent period in the case of those who have left school: 

(3) Social Service generalli’. 

3. It is not intended to devote much space here to the activities be¬ 
longing to the school and college stages. These have alrea«ly established 
their claim to an increasingly important place in the cuiTieuluiu and in 
course of time it is reasonable to expect that they will he regarded in India 
Y r ® essential a feature of full-time in.structiou than they are elsewhere 
A brief reference may be made to certain general tendencies and the wav to 
deal with them. ’’ 

1 education the social impulses of children are 

only slightly developed. Physically they are not strong enough to take 
part m the more strenuous forms of sport or socially conscious enough to 
be enthusiMtic about team games. Such activities as gardening, folk danc- 
g, Swedish driU and other forms of physical exercises, Junior Red Cross 

Bluebirds, games (indoor and outdoor), athletics, 
excursions, and hobbies are most suitable for children up to eleven or twelve 

fk X social impulses begin to develon more strono-lv 

creativ^^nT'^-?^ i*‘® is the time for organising re¬ 

creative activities of the cori.orative type. For ehildren of this age. d.- 


bating, dramatics, organised games, inter-scliool competitions, etc., should 
be provided. Young Fanneis’ Clubs may arouse enthusiasm in rural areas. 

Besides the above activitie.s there are many indigenous games in different 
parts of tlie (ountry, the full lecreative value of wiiich for school purposes 
has still to hi} <*\)il()re<l- 


4. As ihe \y\\]n\ passes through the High Soliool aiul approaches the 

T* *.• II • •* • ... 


satisfy him up lo the end of his High S<4 mu> 1 career l>ut after that he will 
require something rather more advanced. M(U*eovei\ tis his social conscious¬ 
ness is enlargetl, he will tecoine interested in social activities designed for 
the IxmoHt of other, people than himself. From early in the adolescent period 
the idea of social service should he inculcated. 


For the sue< es.«ful organisation and functioning of recreative activities 
it is imperative to have ample playing fields and playgrounds. In this con¬ 
nection the Report of the Hoard’s Committee on School Buildings, which 
outlines the provision re([uired for those in every type of school, should be 
consulted. 


5. In recent years one of the most striking and iinjjortant educational 
developments in civilized countries has heeu llie great exi)ansiou in the 
provision and maintenance of recreative facilities for young i)eoide in the 
age-group 14-20, after they have ceased full-time atteinlaiKC at school. 
Tlie problem of dealing with young jieople no longer under school discipline 
and subject to new experiences, problems and lemptalious, with which it was 
im]>ossihle to <leal adequately while they were at school, is one of the adoles¬ 
cent problems, wliich has always engaged the attention of educutiouist-s and 
social workers. In addition to moral tlicre are also eeoncunic issues, for 
j^OTing ])eople at this .stage are often unsettled in their emi)loyraent and in 
need of good advice. In the thiid place there is the need for amusing them 
and keeping them fit. Progressive ein])loyers are increasingly realizing 
that it is in their own interests as well as those of their young employees to 
satisfy these needs, but their unaided efforts, particularly in this country, will 
go a very small way towards solving the problem as a whole. 

The principal argument in favour of Day (’ontinuation Schools is that 
they will contribute largely towards the desired end bxit even so they can 
hardly he expected to cover the whole jieriod between the end of full-time 
education and the age at which a boy or girl can be regarded as a full adult 
member of society, nor will they cover all the possible fields of desir¬ 
able activities, particularly on the recieational side. It is not advisable that' 
the amusements of the young should be too obviously under the direction 
and sui)€rvision of authority. To promote the object in view something 
el astic is needed and it is hoped to find this in what is now popularly called 
the Youth Movement- The over-riding purpose of this movement in Eng¬ 
land, where it is now taking firm root, has heeu to improve the health, happi¬ 
ness and all-round efficiency of its members. It aims not at superseding 
but at enlisting the help of all voluntary associations and bodies whose objec¬ 
tives are in line with this general purpose and at filling the gaps where 
these exist. The main aim must, therefore, be to continue to keep in touch 
with young people after they have left school and to see that they are pro¬ 
vided with healthy amusement and to give them unobtrusive guidance 
through a number of problems and pitfalls to which they were only rarely 
exposed while still of school age. The consensus of opinion in Americ^ 
where this movement is also gaining popularity is, .Biat when compulsory . 
attendance ends, the school leavers have still to be trained in the art of citizen¬ 
ship. The question therefore is a much larger one than that which used to 
be called “keeping hoys and girls out of temptation.” 

G. In India 320 lakhs of young people come within the age-group 14-^. 
The problem of dealing with such large numbers is a formidable one. 


Valuable as is the work whieh they are doing it cau harfly ||;;; 

organisations now working in this field, e.g., its 'uirl 

Ly Scout and tJirl Guide iloveuunts. the Hindus an ^ 

Scout section, the Hainkrishna Mission, etc are 

uuml.er to cater for this large numher of young peoplt. aVn Aillinlia 
Youtli Movement which would aim at .oordimding tlu* activities of he^t 
bodies, at heliiiiig them to extend their range and at suiiideinentiu., then 

effoits is wliat is really reiiuired. , • • i • . * i 

One of the maiu piolikuns in work <»1 this kind is to <>et and tiain llie 
ii«r),t kind of people as leaders. HNiierieiice in the West has shouu that 
leadership is the key-.stoiie on which this moviiivent rests. Us suecesi, aiul 
indeed its existence depend almo.st entirely on tlie degree ol eoutaet liot- 
ween leaders and elass meniliers, so tlial the peisonahiy of the leader is of 
naraniouut iniporlauee. The good youth leader must have sound teehnieal 
training, .some knowledge of p^yehology (gained practieally rather thuu 
tiieDretically), unJeislanding, adaptaliiUty, a sense ot value, a sense oi 
liumour, a juiwer of arousing eiitliusiasm and last, hut not least, tact. 

At the end of the war a iiuniher of olHcers and others who have oci’Upied 
])(i.sitious of responsibility iu the services will he deiuohili.sed. It is not sug¬ 
gested that military diseipliue i.s reiiuired in a Youth Movement; very, fur 
from it’ Hut the jieople iu <iuestioii will presiimuldy have exhibited some 
of the iiualities of leadership and may he suitable for training as youth 
leaders. They 11103 ' also he lietter aide thau others to deal with the demohi- 
li.sed siddier, who finding that he lias not returned to a country fit for heroes 
to live in may again constitute a serious social problem iu a post-war 
world. ' 

7. In a country so large us India or with .such varying conditions it i,«» 
unwise to attempt to iirescribe in too great detail the ty’pe of acti¬ 
vities that the Youth Movement should ])rovide. 

Exiierience in tlie W'est has shown that the following are among the 
activities which have a wide appeal: (1) Games’ clubs of all kinds: (2) 
Social clubs of all kinds, parti<“ularl 3 ’ iu towns; (3) Y'ouug Farmers’ clubs; 
(4) Organised excursions; (o) Hiking; (G) Y'outh Hostels. Scouting, Girl 
Guiding, Junior Eed Cross and other similar organisations which are com¬ 
monly fotpnd in schools and colleges, also appeal to young people of this age- 
range. In addition to the above, jiractical activities such as cooking, first 
aid, arts and crafts (sewing, knitting and weaving), mothercraft (child 
hygiene and care of the young), as well as music, dancing and games should 
he provided for Indian girls and young married women. In fact any kind 
of activity which brings young people together for the purpovse of enjoying 
thennselves healthily or giving joy to others should ho included among the 
activities of the Youth Movement. 

8 . In organising a Youth Movement in this country full advantage 
should be taken of past and recent experience in Western countries, parti- 
cularly England and America. It must be homo in mind that such n move¬ 
ment should make use wherever possible of voluntary organisations and work 
throi^h mem. Only where these fail should the State directly intervene. 

Mhile Provincial or smaller areas, e.g., districts,'must remain the pri¬ 
mary units for organisation, an All-India Y'outh Committee should be ap¬ 
pointed to give central guidance and advice and to assist the development 

of the movement by training leaders and by givnig financial assistance where 
necessary. 

The ultimate object is to have in each Province 2 District Organisers (1 

4 Assistant Organisers (2 men and 2 women) for 
ewh district As there are 226 districts iu the whole of British ludia, the 
n^ber of District Organisers will be 452 (half of these will be women), 

women). Two Central 

t'ha are envisaged, one for Iraiuiug men oiganisem and 

for women, since the training will involve two distinct types of 
lecnniqne. To begin with it is proposed to train 100 men and 100 women 
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orgauisers each year and the process will go on until the required number is 
reached for each kind. The duration of the training period will be not less 
than one year. Training centres will also be used lor training part-time as 
well as full-time leaders and for giving refresher courses and such further 
training as experience may suggest. 

9. The third phase of recieative and social activities extends to the 
whole field of social service. There is no need to stress the importance of 
this in a country like India where the standard of living of the masses and 
the amenities ol life generally are so much inferior to those which obtain iu 
many other countries. \Vhat should be done to organise social service more 
effectively has been set out in the report of the Committee appointed by 
the Board in 1940 to consider this subject. Its main conclusions are sum¬ 
marised below: — 

(d) (a) There should be established in India, preferably at Delhi, a 
centre in which an impartial and thorough examination of the problems con¬ 
nected with the Social Services and Public Administration in its relation to 
the Social Services, could he carried out. 

(6) For this purpose a central body, to be called the All-India Council 
of Social Service, should be set up with an institute for research under its 
coritrol. 

(c) In order that the central institution might be at all times in close 
touch with practical problems and have some place where actual experi¬ 
ments could be carried out it would be extremely desirable that there should 
be closely associated with it, if not under the same direction, a training 
school for social workers. 

(2) In each province and other large administrative areas there should 
be at least one centre affiliated with the All-India Council the main object 
of which would be to stimulate and co-ordinate the work of social service 
agencies, voluntary and official in the area and to arrange for the training 
of social w’orkers of all grades- 

(3) Training in social work should be given to the officials of public 
departments concerned with the social services as well as to the workers of 
voluntary bodies. 

(4) Every University in India should have a department for extra¬ 
mural work iu charge of an officer who has had a thorough training in Social 
Service. 

(16) As most of India’s population is in the rural areas, corresponding 
iinportunce should be attached to training for service in rural areas persons 
with a real knowledge of and interest in country life. 

(6) The composition of the jiroposed All-India Council of Social Serviw 
and the staff of the proposed Central Institute and their remuneration should 
be as set out iu paragraphs 11—14 of the report. 

(7) Tlie annual recurring cost of the Central Institute estimated at 
between Es. 75,000 and Es. 1,00,000 should he borne by the Government of 
India for an initial period of five years. 

(8) Every effort should be made to build up an endowment fund which 
would make the Central Institute self-supporting within a reasonable period. 

10. Summary of the main conclusions in this chapter:— 

(a) Th/* provision of recreative and social activities on an adequate scale 
is an essenlml feature of any modern educational system. 

(b) Apart from the needs of boys and girls in schools and colleges spe¬ 
cial attention should be paid to those in the 14—20 age group who are no lon¬ 
ger attending school. To serve these a Youth Movement on an All-India basis 

should be set up. 

(c) A Youth Movement should aim at co-ordinating and supplementing 
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rather than supersedipg the work of organisations already dealing with 
asDects of this problem* 

(d) Tlie main need of a Youth Movement will he for leaders both men 
and women, who will have to be specially trained, ihe possibility of find¬ 
ing suitable recruits among demobilised Officers and N. t- Os. should b 

explored. _ ^ t i i 

(e) The provision of .social and rerv<?ative facilities for adults should 
form an important part of any Social Seivi<e S‘b“ine. Keferem-e ”‘'it- 
ed to the report of the Hoard’s (’omniittee on Social Service ami 1 ublit. 

Administration (1941). 

(f) It is impossible to estimate the ultimate cost of the provision con¬ 
templated in this chapter. Rs. 1 crore may be included m the estimate. 



CHAPTER XI.—employment BUREAUX 

1. The Eini)loymeiit Bureau is an essential adjunct to any educational 
system. In one sense schools and colleges are the factories which turn out 
what are potentially the most important and valuable of all of a country’s 
products, VIZ., its future workers and citizens. It may seem strange that 
education authorities should take less trouble than other manufacturers to 
find a market for their output, but in India this is unfortunately the fact. 
Ilardly anything is done to advise parents as to the occupations for which 
their children are most fitted or to place those leaving school or college in 
suitable posts. The fact that openings to progressive and remunerative em« 
ploynient in India are more restricted than in most other countries makes 
the absence of such a service all the more regrettable. 

2. Tlie main functions of an Employment Bureau may be summarized 
as follows: — 

(^*0 to establish contact with all schools fiom which on completing the 
course boys and girls normally enter employment and to advise'' parents 
unci head teachers in the liglit of \i) school lecords, (//) aptitude and 
other tests, (lii) the openings for employment available in the area, as to 
the oc( upations which leavers sliould seek to enter; 

(i) to establish contact with em))loyers of Labour in the area with a 
view to (/) ascertaining what openings are likely to be available and the 
essential qualifications for filling them, (H) persuading employers to re¬ 
cruit their employees through the Employment Bureau, {in) minimising 
so far as imssible blind-alley occupations; 

(c) to place in suitable employment those leavers who have not al¬ 
ready obtained posts for themselves; 

(c7) to arrange for the after-care of young workers especially in order 
to deal wih misfits {Exi)erience in Great Britain has shown that it is 
normal for ytmng workers, particularly in the lower grades of Labour, 
to change tlieir jobs several times before settling down); and 

(e) to establish and supervise in co-operation with emph^yers regular 
systems of apprenticeship in those trades for which these are suitable* 


3. The senior members of the staff of an Employment Bureau must ha 
carefully selected peisons of both sexes with specialist <|uaHfications. Since 
it is essential that they should he familiar with scliool organisation smd 
wit)^ the psychology of rhihlreu, particularly adolescents, same practical 
experience of teaching is necessary. First-hand experience of industrial 
conditions is desirable but not so important. It may however, be regarded 
as essential that all Employment Officers should \indergo a (‘ourse of 
Applied or Industrial Psychology, including aptitude and intelligence test¬ 
ing. Special aiTungemenfs will have to be made to set up such courses and 
it is possible that tlie services of the experts now engaged in selecting Officers 
and N. 0. O’s. for the Figliting Services may become available after the 
war and form the nucleus of the organisation required. 

4. The Employment Bureau should he regarded as an integral part ot 
the educational administrative service and under the direct control of the 
Director of Public Instruction. Whether it is centralised or has a number 
of local branches is a matter to be decided in the light of local conditions 
but in the larger provinces at any rate it will certainly be necessary to 
have branches at all. the headquarters of the Provincial Educational Dis¬ 
tricts and probably at the other large centres of population as well. 

The Employment Bureau should be responsible for leavers from all typss 
of Senior Basic, Junior Technical and Iligh Schools. Universities ana 
other institutions of University rank should preferably have Employmen 
Bureaux or Appointment Boards of their own since their graduates wil 
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lu Great Britain the Kmi'l»yinent Bmeaux tor sehnol leavers oi if>iiially 
foune.l ))ait of KiiipluVineut Kxehautires uu.ler the eoutrol of the Ministry ot 
I.ahour- Experieuee, however, showed that sehool leavers leiiuire si.ei ialis- 
eii troutmout bv people familiar with eilmutioiial comlitious ami it \vas 
airreeil that the work of Juvenile Km)iluyinent, im lmliufr ^ Unomployineut 
Insuvanre, should he liumU'd over to those Lo-al Kducatiou Authorities 
which were prepared to undertake the task, l^efore the war most of the 
larger Authorities had already accepted the re-ipousihilily. lu India Kiii- 
plovinent Kxchaiijres have not yet been estublislid, tlioufrh the liaboui Tn- 
buiials set up for war i)ur|)oses may inovlde the basis \or such an <u<*anisa- 
lioii after (ho war. In any case they should have collected data whi<‘h will 
be vahiahle for Kmployiuent Huivaux. It caiinol, lunvever, bo too strongly 
emphasi.sed that these Bureaux, which arc concerned direi‘tly with the output 
of educational institutions sliovild be under* the control of the Education De¬ 
partment. 

5. In the absence of any experience under Indian conditions it is iiu- 
jiossible to form any accurate estimate of the jirobalde cost of establishiu}; 
Empbiyinent Bureaux on a nutioual scale. So far as British India is con¬ 
cerned, the average number of leavers who will i*ome within their purview 
annually will be 52,00,000 from Senior Basic Schools and 12,00,00t) from 
Hit'll Schools. About half of these will be ffirls. t^f the Senior Basic 
School leavers, at least three-quarters will come from rural areas ami the 
fjroat majority will ffo to work on the laud when they leave sclnud. These 
will make a comparatively small deinami iui the sevvii^es of the Enn>loy- 
ment Bureau. Of the remainder, until it becmues more common for jrirls 
to enter industrial or commercial oc<'upatious, the main avenues of employ¬ 
ment for jfirls will he in teacluuK, nursinjr and similar aYocati<ins, reci viil- 
meut to wliich will be ma<le as a rule ilirectly tlirouy:l\ the s<‘bnols. 

The clientelo of the Kmploymout Bureaux will therefore mainly consist 
of boy leavers from Jfiddle Sidiools in urban ari‘as, from Junior 'recbuical 
and Industrial Sidiools and Ihose boy leavers from ITi^h Schools of various 
types \yho do not intend to proceed to Universities or otliei* jdaces of furtbor 
education. An annual expenditure calculated at the rate of Bo. 1 per school 

leaver, viz-, Rs. 64,00,000 should cover the ultimate cost of Employment 
Bureaux, 

6. Summary of the main oonolusions In this chapter:_ 

Eiuploymeut Bureaux form an essential part of odueational atimin- 
iRtratiou : they are espeidally necessary in India in view of the restricted 
openings at the moment for progressive employment. 

(M Employment Bureatix, if they are to fulfil succcessfuUy the functions 
se ou in this chapter, must he staffed by trained exports with practical 
exjienence of teaching and of industrial conditions. 
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CHAPTER XII.—ADMIMSTKATION 

1. Xo schejiie of p<lucalioual lec onstiu. tum will }.ro«lufe the . desired 
result unless it is a<liiiinistered witli vision and efticieucy. Tlie new arraucre- 
ments set out iu this re|>ort, in view of their stope and coiiiplexity will 
ereute prohleius which will call for the exercise of both these qiuiliti’e.s iu a 
hijrh dejrree. 

Apart from a minilxT of educational institutions of an All-India char- 
a<-tpr. whioh together with the Centrally Administered Areas come under the 
control of the Ooverninent of India, responsibilitv for all forms tif educa¬ 
tion in their areas rest« m ith the Provincial and State Governments. 

2. Xo attempt has been made in ibis report to deal in any detail with 

the problem nt the organisation of piiblie instruction in tlie Indian States- 

Some of the larger States are already in advance of the rest of India in 
the provision which they make in this respect and it may be assumed that 
frioy will ht* nnxious to koop ?>ure witli any reconsfruction wliomo that may 
he infrodured in British India. In the rase of ihose which do not 

constitute economic units for educational development on a large scale, the 
solution niav he found in grouping them where geograj'hically convenient 
or in attaching small states to larger ones which are contiguous. Small 
isolated states may also arrange to participate in the facilities of the nearest 
educational nnit in British India. It will clearly he dcsirahle that arrange¬ 
ments should he made particularly in the higher stages of educa¬ 
tion for all States to have access to institutions in British India and 

vice vrrsn. 

3. So far as British India is concerned, it would seem incvifahle that 
for geographical, historical and other reasons the Provinces should remain 
the main units for administrative niirnoscs. except in regard to I'^nivcrsity 
and liigher Technical education, whicdi will he dealt with la lor. It is true 
that^ in several respects some of them are hy no means ideal ns adminis¬ 
trative units for education. It is also clear that the estahlishinent of a 
national system on the scale contemplated in this ret>nrt will involve (n) 
much closer co-operation between the Central and Provincial frovemments, 
(f>) the. breaking down of inter-Provincial harriers, (c) financial arrange¬ 
ments weighted in the interest of the poorer areas. 

4. With regard to (n) there can he little doubt as to the necessity of 
an All-Tndia system of education being planned on an All-India Ixisis and 
this for economic and other reasons will involve close co-operation between 
the Centre and the Provinces. In virtue of what has been achieved in 
recent years the Board feel that their constitution inav provide the frame 
wort for the co-operative machinery required, though it will need to he 
strengthened and provided with enlarged authoritv and an adequate staff 
Apart from the need for national planning and for co-ordination of effort 
on a national basis a.s the plans are carried into effect, the con'^euuential 
reform of educational finance, whatever the oreci^e form it may take, will 
almost certainly involve some kind of subsidy from Central to Provincial 
revenues. This need not, however, entail anv onerous interference hv the 
Centre in Provincial affairs: indeed in the Board^s opinion it would be 
impracticable as well as undesirable for the Centre to intervene in the sphere 
of local administration. At the same time there will have to he some effec¬ 
tive liaison between the Central and Provincial Education Departments in 
order that the former may not only advise and assist the latter in conform¬ 
ing to the general scheme but may also ascertain that the central subsidies 
are being spent on approved developments* A similar arrangement has 
been working in England for many vears with surprisingly little friction 
and increasing benefit to nil concerned: once a consciousness of identity of 
interests has been established there is no reason why a similar degree of 
cordial co-operation should not be achieved in India. The prospects of 
this will be substantially enhanced, if arrangements can be made for tne 
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• of admiuishative officers on the lines envisaged by the Boaid 

lu then ei jg the location ol te.-hiiological and 

^*1 tiintiaus must be largely deteiiniiicMl by iiulustnul aiul commei- 
^"TZtw^m^tsTnrnoi hy riovin^al areas. It is at the same tnne es- 
cial i«l ^ national system students, whatever their i)hue ol oiigm, 

shouhl lave aecess to those institutions which provide the special 
iSlich thev need. To make this possible reciprocal aiTungemciits %mU bj 
Lulled f^r the admission ol students and there must be an j’",*o 

to lee that these arrangements are etfective and generally to J j 

ordruatrdevelopmeut. Suggestions as to the way in which a >atioual 
Council for Technical Education should be constituted have been made 

*'*^‘*^rhe airaugements proposed for ensuring eo-ordiuation ol University 
education on an All-lmliu basis have been set out in Chapter I\ . 

G With regard to (c) it is impossible to forecast at this stage w hal 
form the future airangemente for financing a national pstein of 
will take. That they will require a drastic change in the existing system is 
obvious and that substantial assistance from Leutrul revenues 
be forthcoming is extremely probable, ibis assistance may take the ti i i 
of block giants for approved schemes or for a period of years or of a pei- 
ceutage of approved expenditure, which may vary at ditterent stages ot 
education, or of a percentage of expenditure under various headings such 
as teachers’ salaries, special services and so on. But whatever the form it 
takes, unless the whole cost of education becomes a ‘haj'ge on l.eutrui 
revenues, which is unlikely, it will be equitable to “weight the tovmula 
adopted in the interests ot those Provinces whose own reveuuc-proiluciiig 

capacity is belo>Y average. , . 

It will be for Proviuciul Goverumeuts to make suck ckuuges m tlieu* 
administrative airaugements as may be necessary to enable a recoustruction 
scheme on a large scale to be carried out properly. It may, however, h.- 
useful to make certain observations in the light of past experience. 

It appears to be generally agreed by those competent te judge—1 ro- 
viucial reports have been eloc^ueut on the subject tor years past—'that a 
great mistake was made when the administration of' education, particularly 
ill the lower stages, was handed over to local bodies. In theory it is a gooil 
thing to enlist local interest in education and there is much to bo said for 
delegating a certain amount of control to local bodies, provided that they 
are competent to exercise it. in practice, however, irremediable hunu has 
been done by handing over responsibility for the education of the rising 
generation to bodies whose members are in the main uneducated or unin¬ 
terested in education or both- The situation becomes still worse when local 
bodies do not possess the funds which they would require to discharge 
their duties properly, even if they were willing and able to do so. It is 
unnecessary to I'epeat here the charges of irrespousibility, iucumpetcuce, 
ill-treatment of teuchers, religious and political bias, nepotism and other 
forms of graft which make such frequent and gloomy reading in the Pro¬ 
viuciul reports. It is significant that several of the popular UoYernuieut-s 
which attempted to introduce educational reforms on a large scale, found 
their efforts to a large extent vitiated by the apathy and incompetence of 
local bodies. 


cational powers from local bodies, except where they are satisfied that these 
are competent to undertake the enlarged responsibilities, lu order, how¬ 
ever, to retain local interest in education as far as possible it is contem¬ 
plated that where sufficient people with the requisite knowledge, enthusiasm, 
integrity and standing are prepared to offer their services, School Boards 
Bhould be established to deal with Basic (Primary and Middle*) Schools in 
areas of suitable size as well as bodies of School Managers for individual 
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schools. The members of these bodies in both cases should be nominated 
by the Provincial Education Eepartment and it cannot be too strongly 
emphasised that they should on no account be set up, unless enough people 
ol the right kind are available to serve on them. Schools maintained by 
private bodies will as a rule have boards of managers of their own. The 
School Hoard should appoint one or more of its members either to serve on 
the Managing Body of each recognised school (.(Jovernment or Aided)' in 
its area or, where there is no managing body, to take a i»eisoual interest in 
tlie welfare of the siEool. The powers of these bodies may be gradually 
enlarged, as and when they prove their value but should iu no case iuolude 
any control over the appointment, promotion, transfer or dismissal of 
teacdiers. W here such bodies after a reasonable period of trial show them¬ 
selves aj)athelic or iuetticient, they should be at ouce aholislied. 

As enlightenment sjJieads and interest iu education increases, it may 
he both desirable ami practicable to establish Education Committees for 
larger districts with such functions, advisory and/or executive, as circum¬ 
stances may suggest and at the Provincial centre an Advisory Board on 
somewhat similar lines to the Central Advisory Board of Education. 

’ y. W hatever may he the precise form of the administrative arrange¬ 
ments which Provincial Uoveruiiients may regard as essential in order that 
a national system of education may be established and controlled on efficient 
lines, it is obvious that its success must very largely depend on the calibre 
of the paid administrative service. Here us elsewhere drastic changes iu 
tiie existing system will be necessary. 

Two years ago the Bengal (iovernment called the attention of the Board 
to the serious deterioration iu the standard of the educational administra¬ 
tive service- They ascribed this partly to the gradual dying out of the 
Indian Educational Service but mainly to the deliberate depression of the 
status and emoluments of Education Utlicers iu comparison with those of 
officers of other Imperial and Provincial Services and to the prevailing 
l*ractice of filling vacancies in the higher grades by iiromotiug from the 
lower and thus precluding the recruitment of candidates with first-class 
qualifications who would not be prepared to apply for entry to the lower 
grades. All the other Provincial representatives on the Board echoed 
Bengal’s concern and a ^(.'ommittee was appointed to examine the (piestiou 
of the recruitment of Education Officers. The report of this Committee, to 
which reference has already been made, was unanimously adopted by the 
Board at tlieir meeting iu .fanuary 1943. It advocates the following grades 
and salaries for Education Officers; — 


Assistant ... ••• 150—10—250 (JifTu'icncy liar)/10—350 p. 

JVpiity Iiispwtors ... ••• Rs. 250—15—550 (Sclo<’tion Gra(le)/2t)—750 p. lu. 

GraOe I ... ... - Ks. JOU—25—l.OOO p.m. 

tlpecial Posts, including Chief Inspectors (Male \ The number and reniuneratioD of th«i! 
and Female), llepiity Directors of Public Instniciioii, J- will mainly deiwnd on the size of the 
Directors of i'ublic Instruction. J area. 

10. The need tor creating a slioug Education Department at the Centre 
in or<Ier to provide the stimulus and as.sistance which the establishment of a 
national system of education will require has already been mentioned, and 
it is obvious that the essential co-operation between the Centre and the 
vinces would be facilitated and strengthened, if the senior^ officers of both 
were not only interchangeable but also conscious of belonging to the same 
service. While the Board, however, accepted the view of their Committee 
that as things now are, the establishment of an All-India educa.tion service 
in succession to the Indian Educational Service was impracticable, they 
emphasised .the need for arrangements for the interchange of administrative 
officers between the Provinces and the Centre and between one Province an 
another. The administrative problems raised by the introduction of 
tional system of education are so vast and complicated that they^ necessi a e 
further consideration of this particular point. A possible . ^ 

that there should be one senior educational service for the whole of Bntian 
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India but iu order to eusure a fair amount of reineseutatiou to nuUvi<Uial 
movinces some posts sUonld be tilled through tlie f ederal aud others through 
Provincial Public Seivice Commissions, the number in each case to be «le- 
termiued according to the ratio which the approved establishment ol such 
posts in the Ceulral or Provincial service, as tlie case may be, bears to tlie 


sipproved establishment lor the wh.ile country. Othcers atiiioiuteil Ihrougli 
eitlier channel should be regarded as equal iu status and equally eligible tor 
promotion or for tiauster. It need hardly be adiled that the leiuuueiatiou 
aud ireuerul conditions applicable for this proposed service must be such as 


in (other thau C uiversity and iiigUer lecnuicai euucatiou; lurouguoui me 
foviuce. I’or this purpose he should be Secretary tor Kducatiou, it such a 
ist is really necessary, as well as Director ot Public Instruction. There can 
! no nossible iustiticutiou for iuterposiug an ottieer witlioul an e.\peit liuow- 


geuer 

to make it not less attractive thau other senior Uovernmeut services 

XJ_, Another point needs stressing. The Director of Public Instruction 
should be responsible to Uoverumeut tor tbe general admmistrulion ot educa¬ 
tion (other thau L uiversity aud higher Tecliuical education; throughout the 
Pr 
post 

be no possible justiticutiou for interposing 
ledge ot education between the Director ol Public iustructiou aud the 
Minister or Boanl to whom he should be directly responsible. 

P^- Steps must also be taken to eusure closer cu-ordiuutiou between a 
national education service and the other services with which it is closely 
connected. Complaints have not been unknown in the past that Coiuinis- 
siouers. Collectors aud other district otticers have been iguoiaut ot or have 
even ileliberutely ignored the policy ot the Provincial Uoverumeiil iu regard 
to education so tar as it has affected their particular areas. The extent to 
which the successful functioning of a national system of education will de¬ 
pend on the co-operation of all concerned need hardly be emphasised, aud 
It may be assumed that when such a system is iutroiluced, both the Central 
and Provincial Governments will take steps to see that their policy is not 
only known to but is also loyally carried out by all their otticers, whatever 
their status may be. 

13. Summary of the main oonolusions in this chapter:_ 

(c) The Provinces should reuiaiu the main units tor educational 
administration except in regard to L uiversity and higliei Technu al cducu- 
liou, the activities ot which should be co-ordinated on an All-ludia basis. 

(6) In the event of the Indian States taking part iu educational de¬ 
velopment on an All-India scale it may be necessary iu order to torm eco¬ 
nomic educational units to group the smaller imes or attach them to lai‘'er 
States or contiguous Provinces. “ 

. national system of education will require uiuch closer co-oiiera- 

tion, huaucial and otherwise, between the Central and Provincial Goverii- 
lueuts. 

(tZ) Provincial Governments should be left to make such chauires in 

n‘‘«ngen»‘‘nts as the carrying out of education develop- 

nes^I twVl lequire. E.xperieuce, however, sug- 

toriS *k r ‘ tn lesuine all educational powers from 

local bodies, except where these are 1‘uuctiuuiug elHcieully. 

Bodies ^ «ilist local interest In education. School Managing 

it .ml District Bducatiou Committees may Ikj vonstiuTu‘A 

An Kduo:tU“serve on them! 
l.Uucation Advisory Board for the whole Province may be .lesirable. 

in this coLSu Department will be required at the Centre and 

ehould iS^eXrged l«uctu.ns ot the Central A.lvisory Board 

the Bol^d’s'lwmiul^^ accordance with tlie recommeudutions ot 

check the Dresont dl* • Recruitment ot Lducation Uthcers (15)43) to 

ttdministraLe smvtce IT educational 

nwve seivioe aud to euuble it to secure the services of the type of 
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officer who will be capable of carryiug: a scheme of the kind contemplated 
into successful operation. 

{h) Ariungeiuents should be made tor the exchange of officers between 
the Centre and the Provinces and between one Province and another. The 
desirability of establishing a senior educational administrative service on an 
All-India basis should receive consideration. 


(0 The Director of Public Instruction should be directly responsible 
for the general administration of education, other than University and higher 
Technical education, throughout the Province- He should also be Secretary 
for Education, should it be thought necessary to keep in existence a separate 
post of this kind. 

(;■) Provision has been made under each separate branch of education 
for the cost of administration whi< h may he estimated at •’> per cent, of the 
gross annual expenditure. 
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CONCLUSION 

[The Hgiiies and estimates <-i>ntaiiuHl iu this report refer, unless other¬ 
wise s(ate<l, to Itrifisli India only.] 

From the fifjures {riven at the end of ea«di t>f the fore<ri>in{r eliaj)tei's it 
will he seen that ihe e^itimated animal etist of the various hramdies of a 
national system of edxieation on the lines re<-omnu*iuled therein, if rounile<l 
oft to the nearest lakh, will work out as uinler when the system is iu full 
operatiim. It should he fully realised that these estimates are based on l>i'e- 
war standards Indh iu re{rard to poimlation and <-ost of livin<r. 


■ 

Kslinnled j 

gf.»is annua! 
c\|vndilure | 

Estimated 
income from 
sources other 
than public i 
1 funds 1 

1 

Esiim.aied net 
' expenditure to 
met froni 
public funds 



Rs. in la'<hs. 

in lakhs. 

Ks. in l.akhs. 

1. 

Basic (Primnrv and Middle) Kdtic2\lion 

2onnn 

• • • 

20,000 

2. 

rre^rrim.iiy Eduealion 

3.20 


3,20 


High School Educalion 

79,00 

29,00 

50.00 

i. 

UnivenilyFducalicn , , 

9,60 

2,90 

6,70 

5. 

Technical, Commercial, and Art Kdnealion . 

! JO.OO 

2.00 

3.(X) 

6. 

Adult Educalion . . , 

.1,00 

... 

.1,00 

7. 

Training of Teachers . , 

6,20 

1.70 

4,50 

8. 

School Nfedical Service* . . 


• 

» « • 

9. 

Education of 1 he 1 fandicappcd* 


» • 1 

« • « 

10. 

Recrcaiive and Social Activities 

1.00 

1 

♦ a ^ 

1,00 

tl. 

Employment Bureaux^ 

60 

1 

60 

12. 

AdminUlratlonJ .... 



* a • 


Tot.al 

.112,60 

1 

1S.60 

277.(K1 


* An mnoiint <’<jiinl to 10 per rent, of llu' “ross oxpen<1tliiiT at (lio appropi iali- sliigi s lui-; 
b<-ca piovirtcl to mwt Iho cost of lUc S. J.ool M.di.nl Scrvu-o and E.l.uation> of (lie HuD.li.a,.(uc!. 

l.« nlti.natoly it .houl.l 

to cover tJic cost of AdiniDistiation has hern* im hidcd ixt nil stiigoe. It is 
assumed that this will approximate to 5 per cent, of the gross expenditure. 

It would appear from the statement above that the annual net eost of a 
national system of education, when in full workiuj? order, will amount to 
its. crorcs approximately. From this slnmld in theory he deducted the 
nioney now being spent from publie funds on the provision of 
r,? Il • and some deduction should in fact he practicable 

cro is it! ** total expenditure of about Rs. 30 

ever it lIn:=P explained, In.w- 

as?f a iarf ^'*4 advisable to work nut tbe cost of the national system 

to reckon ® ^’f-ffinniug and it may be desirable 

awards now spent on education from public funds ns a reserve 

increase providing for the prospective 

Xemri^irfin opLatir." ^ 

the fund™S'weiP‘‘"'* TS" impossible, even if all 

which it contaiLTii - effect to the proposals 

at 30 eirlv a s While it is impraotiiable, 

to indicate the weeuf ^ provincial basis have been prepared, 

twde, itmav ^!^ fl'’ri“r.?®'‘7 to implement a scheme of tins magni- 

ning, propaeandl oof *r devoted to plan- 

«‘>7 f?r t?Sl particularly to the jirovisiou of the institutions ne. es- 

•eSmeVhoufd be the actual carrying out of the 

be divided into seven five-year programmes, during each of 



wliicli ail area or areas—there is no leasou why these should he contiguous 
pidvided that <*aeh isS of adeiiuate size—should he fully dealt with* The size 
ot lliese areas in tlie case of earh Province will l>c determiiKHl during each 
fMogianiine i>eiiod hy various fa<-turs, of which the supply of teachers avail¬ 
able will he the most imjiortaut. 

3. The table below iudieates very roughly indeed the probable incidence 
ol tlie additional expenditure involved by the scheme outlined in the pre- 
ceiling pages. It as.sumes that during the first five-year or preparatory period 
exi)enditure on education will increase by Ks. 10 crores. This is a purely 
hyjiothel ical figure and bow the cost will be distributed over the different 
areas oi* over tlie ilittereut‘branches of educnitiou in each area it is impossible 
to forecast at this stage. While in mo>f cases the bulk of it will no doubt be 
s|>ent on training adininisfrative and organising ])ersonnel, on experiment 
;i u<l lesearch and on establishing rolleges for training teachers of 
liifferent types, it is possible that a considerable amount will have to he 
devoted to technical instruidion and research, i)articularly with a view to 
su|>plying the technicians reiiuired f<u’ otlier urgent spheres of j)ost-war 
rei'onstnicliou. In some ar«‘as also the responsible authorities may desire to 
ilevote any extra numey available to bringing their existing provision up to 
standard before exi)loring new fields, 

Attei’ the first five years tlie incidence of expenditure has been calculated 
in accordance with the estimated output of additional teachers, which, as 
already o vpIainod in Thapter VII, will depend largely on the expansion of the 
High School system. On this basis and on that of pre-war standards both 
in regard to school poi>ulation and cost of living, the figures for the first 
twenty years have been worked out as accurately as possible. Thereafter they 
may he taken as an approximate indi<*ation of the rate at whi<di expenditun* 
will increase \\x\ii] the peak of expenditure on the sidieme is reaehed. O^dng 
to the iiMTemental fact<ir in teachers^ salaries this will be a lew years after 
the scheme itself lias been fully implemented. 

TABLE 

Appioxiniale inci<len<*e of increased cost ot education involved by the 
ad(»|dioii ol the Board’s proposal. 


Sih year 
loth year 
I 5 lh year 
20lh year 

.V./f- It 

hiiM <iji yrhcM)l 


10.00 

2.hR0 

37.40 

61.45 


Ks. ill !at<hs. 

25lhycaf. 

•>oih .. 

35th . 250,00 

40lh year.-’'^lOO 

a-iimctl 111 III.- iihovr lahic an.l lliroiiylioiil this ivj.oit fliat i-apiliil 
hii.< oil - 11 , >. iin.t l.iiil.lin^'s will ho i.K't out of loan in fulnif. I’rovision Las ncioMling y 

b.rii iiiacif for inU-rest and siiikiii" fiiiul thargrs only. 

4. It 

l)iliti(‘s for 


slliV 


will lie* ((Uite ck^ar Hint in whatever way the finaucial responsi- 
l.ilities for a iialional system may he ilivhled between the ““‘V ' 

vin.'ial Governmenis. (he total expemkture inyolved will 
wliieh will render neeessai v a drastic reconsideration of 

which eiku-ation is fi,lamed. Any re-alloeation of the financial I udei 

between the Centre and the Provinces .should also ^“‘\Vii“t 

in the revenue produc ing* eaptndly of different areas- rhe.se q\ ' 

i;;. settleil before any stnG is'inade, because even though, as 

table, the sums re-,ui.e.l .lurin- the early programme H 

appear to he bevond eristin- .esouices, it. must be realised that the 

accelerate in tl.e later staj-es and that once a he^fiimius: has been made tlitie 

can be no stop until (lie end has been reaehed. . the 

5. In re{«aid to the laroe financial issues raiseil by these • 

Hoard realise that the cost of education like that of other esseu la 
Inust ultimately 1.C met o„t nf ,.,„.ent revenues ''f "I'” 

possible unless the taxable capacity of the cotintiy is ^nation- 

For this they ran only l„„k to an all-nut onrhand and 

al rcsourpes through a rational expansion of industiy on 
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the improvement of agriculture on the other. They believe, however that 
neither of these will be p.)ssible without a wider extension ot educutioual 

facilities and the spread of enlightenment and expert knowledge which this 

will promote. Indeed they are convinced that the development of India s 
econ-omic resources and the expansion of her social services are inseparablj 
connected and must proceed side by side. To enable a start to be made some 
risk, perhap's even a great risk, must be taken and the Board recommend that 
for this purpose the early stages of development will have to be financed out 
of loan or out of such capital balances as may be available. In no other way 
can a vicious circle be broken. It is true that some diversion to the social 
services of sums now devoted to defence may be possible in the post-war period 
and there is reason to believe that a Government prepared to face difliculties 
might succeed in releasing for these vs^rvices substantial sums^ now in the 
possession of religious bodies after fully safeguarding the legitimate claims 
of tho bodies concerned. Whatever lu^ht accrue, however, from such sources 
could he no more than a useful contribution towards the total cost wliich 
would ultimately he iuvolved. The great bulk of it can only be met out of 
expamled revenue. The Board have examined with the attention they deserve 
various proposals wliich have been put forward with the object of reducing the 
iiuaucial burden of education on a national scale. Of these the most 
interesting and significant is the Wardha Scheme which was issued under 
Mr. Gandhi’s auspices some years ago. This aimed at raising the standard 
of craft work in basic schools to such a pitch that the sale of articles pi*o- 
duced by the pupils would defray wholly or largely the cost of the instruc¬ 
tion- * While the Board gladly recognise that this scheme contains much 
sound educational doctrine which, as mentioned in Chapter I, they have not 
hesitated to incorporate in their own system of basic education, they are 
convinced that its financial expectations, even in the very doubtful event of 
their being realisable under any circumstances, could only be realised at a cost 
of educational efficiency which they are not prepared to contemplate. They 
are, therefore, driven reluctantly to the conclusion that if India wants a 
proper system of education, she will have to follow the practice of other coun¬ 
tries and pay for it. 

6. This report began with a maxim from the West; it may appropriately 
conclude with a proverb from the East. There is a Chinese saying: 

“ If you are planning for one year, plant grain; 

If you are planning for ten years, plant trees; 

• If you are planning for a hundred years, plant men.” 

^ees may mature more slowly and men more quickly in India than in China 
but the moral applies to both. 

The aim of this report, whatever its imperfections, is to provide a plan 
, women, without whom India caimot poasiblv 

fultil the high destiny which the Board believe to be hers. 

(Signed)— 

JoGENnitA SiNGii {Chairman.) 

W. H. F. Armstrong. 

P. N. Banerjea. 

C. V. Ch.vndraskkharan. 

Maurice Gwyer. 

*M. Apzal Husin. 

TPir IliLAHI Bakhsh. 

tMifizA M. Ismail. 

W. A. Jenkins- 
Annus Samad BIhan. 

STamizudoin Khan", 

_ T. Kr ishnamactubt 

4 the note on pseca 96—99. 

♦ ouDject to tbe note on page 09. 

F. 13 


SSayidur Bauman. 
Benuka Eay. 

II M. Edthnaswamy. 
Mohd. S.amin Jan. 

John Sarge.nt. 

H. N. Sen. 

Shah Alam. 

Iieonard G. D. Silva- 
TTjjal Singh. 

1TR. M. Statham- 
Malini B. Sukthankar. 


9 Subject to the note on 09-100. 

II Subject to the oote on pages lOO lOl. 

S Subject to the note on paged 103103. 
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Geoi{GE Lahore. 

G. L. Mehta. 

K. Eamunni Meson. 
Gohavaris Misra. 

S- Moos. 

January' 19th, 1944- 


I. H. Taunton. 

S. C- Xripathi. 

W. G. P. Wall. 
P. F. S. Wamien. 
ZiAUDDiN Ahmad. 

. M. Sen {Secretary') 
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[The members of the Board, who were not present at either of the meet¬ 
ings at which this report was discussed, have not been asked to sign it with 
the exception of Sir Meverel Statham, who came to Baroda but was pre- 
vented by illness from attending the meeting. He has signed the report 
subject to his note on pages 102-103.1 


•Note py Khan BAH.ximR Mian M. Afzai, Husain. 

I have signed the Report by the Central Advisory Board of Education 
based on the excellent memorandum prepared by Mr, John Sargent, with 
certain reservations- 

The first point I wish to refer to is contained in the last paragraph of 
item 3 of the Introduction. “A word of warning based on experience else¬ 
where is necessary against any proposal on economic grounds to apply com¬ 
pulsion only for basic primary stage, in the first instance, and then to extend 

it gradually upwards as circumstances allow and finances permit. 

If. as would appear to be the case, a universal compulsory system of.basic 
education can only be introduced by stages, the progression should clearly be 
from area and not from age to age.” 

Emphasis has been laid more on the duration of the course of education 
than on the standard of attainments to be aimed at. Experience of other 
countries may not help ns, because, so far, they have all followed the old 
method of educating children based on books and black-boards—a very slow 
process for the present age. It may be safely claimed that if aids to educa¬ 
tion which Science has placed in the hands of man, are fully, utilised, the 
Progress of attainment of a child (or adult.) can be hastened enormously. I 
refer to the use of magic lantern, epidiascope, cinematograph, gramophone, 
radio, etc., etc. It may be claimed with full justification that the know¬ 
ledge which it would take a child weeks to acquire under the existing methods 
he could acquire with the help of a cinematograph in a much shorter time 
and with very much leas .strain on the teacher- As an illustration one may 
take such a complicated physiological process as digestion of food in man. 
A cinematograph could teach this process perhaps in half an hour better than 
it would take a good teacher weeks to teach. It is suggested that if such 
aids to education are fully utilised, the time required to acquire the amount 
of knowledge which it is necessary for a boy to possess to be able to look 
after himself and to make a useful citizen can be greatly reduced. 

Similarly mental and fntellectual development, which to a large extent 
goes hand in hand with acquisition of knowledge, will be a rapid process, if 
science is applied for that purpose also. It is suggested that experiments 
should be set on foot immediately to test the value of the above-mentioned 
aids to education. 

I admit that the time factor has another aspect also. Supposing a child 
can be made to reach the same standard of educational attainments in 5 years 
as is aimed at in a 8 years course, then what would be the occupation of the 
child when-he leaves his school at the tender age of It is maintained 

that for the health and proper development of such a child it is necessary 
that he should not be permitted to take up any occupation which is beyond 
his physical or mental capacity, or is physiologically or psychologically, 
harmful to him. Here again science will come to the aid of man and it 
should be possible, in a country like India, where industry has not deve¬ 
loped and, therefore, has not become stereotyped, to plan in such a, manner 

aa to take this aspect of human life into consideration. Child 09Vv 
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be employed for suitable agricultural occtipatiou and for such industries as 
manufacture of radio sets, cine-projectors, sewing machines, clocks, etc., 
etc., i.e., such occupation >v-her6 physical strength is not needed. In a 
scheme of national education there will be demand for. gramophones, radio 
sets, etc., etc. 

Area to area development will, I am afraid, have serious consequences. 
If in a province a certain consolidated area is taken, then the people of this 
area will get on advance of perhaps quarter of a century over the people of 
certain other areas. Because of their better education they will usurp all 
power in administration and iudusti-y. This will bring about serious social 
conflicts. Even if the unit from area to area development is a village out 
of a group of seven adjoining villages then the same consequences will result. 
We have experience of the result of such development as schools and colleges 
were located in urban areas and the city people took advantage and received 
education and attained power. We have for this reason a clash of urban 
and rural interests in administration, industry, etc., etc. One limb of the 
tiee will become too large. This must he avoided- Therefore, the i)rogress 
should be from age to age and compulsory education must start all over simul¬ 
taneously. It may be that the number of teachers required for simultaneous 
compulsory education may not be available. I am dealing with this matter 
later. • 


There is yet another aspect of the question. Jt is intended to plant into this 
country, in a full grown condition, a system of education which has developed 
gradually in a country like England- England to-day is a highly industri¬ 
alised country and education prepares people for life in an industrial country. 
Advancement of education from stage to stage kept pace with the advancement 
of industries from stage to stage. India is essentially an agricultural country 
and is l^ely to remain so. Education in this country has been criticised 
because it is not in keeping with the requirements of the community. It is 
criticised because there are too many “highly educated i>eople’’ for employ- 
, ment and many graduates take up work which should be done by matriciilates 
and so on. Let us j)icture to ourselves the condition in our village to-day. 
It will take us very many years before we can eliminate drudgery from our 
farming and no one who can escape this drudgery will continue to -follow 
this profession. If we take up the children of such a village from almost 
complete illiteracy and educate them by the best of means at our disposal for 
8 years, will we not produce an extreme form of social revolution ? There¬ 
fore it 18 desirable that advance in education keeps pace with the general 
improvement in agriculture, industries, public liealth, ete.. etc. ; it may 
CTen be m the vanguard, but it should not go too far ahead because the chain 

if It IS a ■'■irtue anywhere, is a virtue in the 
Vn i a rural population gradualness should bo the wah-h- 

progress has advantages. 

the foSnW paragraph 9 of the Introduction the report refers to 

a financial implication of tl.e scheme. There is 

thfehlD of regarding the funds being available, and some feel that 

implicatioL may strike against the rock of financial 

suggested that if financial 
Bcrbted fJr the educated people of the country be cou- 

beW he is of educational development. Every Matriculate 

work. f ounso must undertake some leaching 

1 done at least Graduate who seeks employment must liave 

^ the trainine*of7e/r'‘® at once raises the question of 

quality ma? beMw”i on*' may frankly state that some sacrifice in 

cakes mus/livA o« f j for the sake of quantity. Those who cannot get 
scientific .Mo«over I would like to repeat that if aid of 

course could be rot 1® u'^ailaWe, perhaps the duration of teachers’ training 

•liorter time t T produced in a much 

that an ® present. For those who may doubt this it is suggest- 

perwnent may he set on foot immediately where two sets of 
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teachers be trained—‘one with the fullest use of such apparatus as magic 
lantern, cinematograph, gramophone, etc., and the other according to the 
existing system. > 

Regarding Nursery Schools my opinion is that such education should 
not be free but should be paid for, at any rate, till such time that a fair 
number of the population are able to take advantage of it. It will be per¬ 
haps after several decades that pre-nursery education would be possible in 
rural areas in India. 

Regarding University education I hope it will be made absolutely clear 
that the UbI versity Grants Committee will be a co-ordiuating agency which 
will advise and guide but will not control Universities. 

I do not agree that the present Intermediate course has no place in Uni¬ 
versity education. Properly planned it can be a most useful course of 
study. Such a planned course exists on the science side for Medical and 
Engineering degrees. Similarly there should be a course preparatory for 
the degree courses in a University. Transference of a year to the school 
will, I am certain, lower the standard and not raise it. Further, wheu the 
medium of instruction in the High Schools has been changed into the mother 
tongue, the standard of English is bound to go down at the matriculation 
stage and if English remains the medium of instruction for the degree courses, 
difficulties will arise. A preparatory course for the University will become 
a greater necessity. In an Intermediate course English will receive greater 
attention and subjects which are pre-requisite for the degree courses will be 
studied. The Headmasters of Public Schools have drawn attention to the 
position of English as medium of instruction and have laid emphasis on this 
point. 

At present the Universities deal with Governments through their De- 
jiarfmeul of Public Instruction. It is suggested that the Universities should 
deal with Governments through their Chancellors. 

Regarding the age of compulsion I adhere to the Inter-Universities 
lh)nrd resolution, t.c., age five to thirteen. 

• ClIAPTE-R V.- TlCClINICAI., COMMERCIAL AND ArT EDUCATION 

Item 20 of the main conclusion —It is suggested that the administra¬ 
tion of all technical education should be under the Education Department. The 
intention, however, is that all technical education, the standard of which is 
comparable to a high school standard, be xmder the Education Depai'tment. 
To this there is no objection, but techuical education beyond that standard 
should be either under the University or under the control of the Department 
concerned, for instance, medical education under the medical department, 
agricultural education under the agriculture department, forest education 
under the forest department and so on. This is necessary because education 
and research go hand in hand in all techuical and j>rofessiouiil institutions 
and rp.se!ii'ch is canalised for the departmental needs. 


Chapter VII 

Fullest use should be made, after the War, of the centres established for 
the training of officers, for the training of teachers. Moreover _e.r-soldiers 
should be encouraged, on veturnto civil life, to take up the teaching profes¬ 
sion- The training received in the Army, the experience which such men 
have gained would enable them to take up teaching work very efficiently after 
a very short training. 

Educational Museums —^There is one aspect of education which has been 
completely ignored in this report and that is the development of educationa 
museums, lioth as a means of educating the young and as a means m edu¬ 
cating the adult, museums are a force with tremendous possibilities, leacn- 
ing museums and particularly science museums must be developed exten- 



'tralv Science museums are comparatiyely recent developments in Europe 
*nd America but their utility and efficiency as a means of public instruction 
h 3 already been proved. No scheme of education can be complete without 
paying attention to thia aspect of this question. 

(Sd.) M. AFZAI. HUSAIN. 


Note nv Sir Mirza Mon.\uMAi> IsiiAii.. 

I would like to enter the following note: 

It is essential that the autonomy of the universities should bo main¬ 
tained and the functions of the Central Grants ('ommiltee, if croatod, should 
not exceed limits set in Resolution 7 of the luter-Uuivorsity Hoard, 
December, 1943. (Cf. Page 103). 

(Sd.) MIRZA M. ISMAIL. 


$ Note by the Hun'ele Mr. Tamizuddin Khan anj) the Hon’hi.k Khan 

Bahadur Sayiuur Rahman. 

It will, we think, be universally acknowledged that the Report of the 
Central Advisory Board of Education on Post-War Educational Development, 
the main credit for which is due to Mr. Sargent, the Educational Adviser to 
the Government of India, is worth its weight in gold. No jirevious endea¬ 
vour of a similar character can approach it in insight and boldness of con¬ 
ception. It will, we hope, prove to be an epoch-making document. The 
proposals m&v appear to be Utopian to people devoid of imagination, but we 
are convinced that nothing short of a superhuman effort as enviaageil in the 
Report will break the educational-cum-ecouoniic vicious circle in which we 
have hitherto been blindly moving and place our country on its way to an 
era of progress and development in conformity with the other civilized 
countries of the world. We are in general agreement with the views ex¬ 
pressed in the Report and have no hesitation in subscribing to its subject, 
however, to the following dissenting observation: 

development in India, whether in education or industry, will 
depend largely on her political status and the character of the constitution 
that may be eventually set up. The latter will in their turn as far as one 
can see, depend upon the attitudes of the peoples of this country and of the 
rifash nation. The latest attitude of the British Government iu so far as 
y. found espression in the Cripps proposals clearly indicates the possibi- 
Uy of the country being divided into several independent Dominions or 
i\\ t^ep this main background in view, it should be understood 

of certain branches of educational activities spoken of iu the 
A control either by one central authority or by several ceu- 

tion ^ n be, in their respective spheres of jurisdic- 

tvktnk ^ ^ not in favour of the centralization proposed 

thiQ aL ^ retrograde step. The immensity of the size of 

rai'ifll large as the whole of Europe minus Russia and the 

comnAfii cultural differences in the vast muss of its population 

for 1 entire human race, must rule out such proposals 

otW based on the analogy of what may obtain in England or 
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Pederationsi 
Pro 

tat StatAfl vu ueirrucir irom me autonomy of the uonstitu^ 

such as the establishment of controlling central authorities chn* 


FederatiftTT • t units constituting the heaeration or 

Statea provinces must be, in themselves, fully autonomous 

s&t detract from the autonomy of the Constitu^ 
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not therefore be acceptable. The argument in favour of a central control on 
t^he score of the Centre bearing the bulk of the financial burden is plausible 
but not convincing. The plain fact that on the strength of an argument 
like this central control even of Primary Education can be advocated equally 
strongly, shows its futility. All such arguments arise out of a confused 
vision of the future political status and constitution of the coun¬ 
try. Under the expected regime the Constituent States of the Federa¬ 
tion or Federations must enjoy not only political but also fiscal autonomy. 
In order that they majr efficiently function as autonomous states, their revenue 
producing capacity will have to be adequately enhanced and many of the 
sources of taxation out of which the Centre or Centies can expect to raise the 
money necessary to meet the heavy expenditure involved in the scheme con¬ 
templated in the Beport as well as in the many other schemes of post-war 
reconstruction now under preparation, will have to be allocated to the Pro¬ 
vincial Governments. Whatever additional financial assistance may still 
be necessary to implement this sceme should be given by the Centre in a 
spirit of friendly helpfulness and not for the purpose of control. In our 
view such help should best be given by way of subvention to the Provincial 
Governments and not as direct grants-in-aid to the institutions concerned. 
We do not mean, however, that there is no room whatsoever for the setting 
up of Central educational bodies. Such bodies established for the purpose 
of co-ordination, maintenance of uniform and adequate standards and pre¬ 
vention of overlapping will be useful. But they can and should be advisory 
in character. 

There is one other aspect'of the Report over which we do not feel happy. 
Another half a century to elapse before the scheme can come into full opera¬ 
tion is a dismal contemplation. The busj’ world is not going to wait for us. 
We must keep pace with the rest of progressive humanity or lag for ever 
behind- The speed of progress envisaged in the Report must /it least be 
doubled if not qxiadrupled no matter even if we have to resort to means and 
methods, as Russia did on emancipation from the Czarist regime. 

(Sd.) TAMIZUDDIN- KHAN. 
(Sd.) SATIDUB RAHMAN. 


+Note ht the Hon’iii-e Pin Ii-i-viii B.4KHsn N.vw.-vz.u.i 

I agree with my Honourable friend the Minister of Bengal that educa¬ 
tion should not be a central subject and that the time for the scheme be 
reduced. 

(Sd.) PTR ILLAHI. 


IINote by Mr. M. RinjrNASWAMY 

While cordially welcoming the “ Grand Design ” of the Beport by the 
Central Advisory Board of Education on Post-War Educational Development 
in Inilia, I regret 1 must enter a few caveats- 

1. In the historical introduction to the sevei’al rhupter.s justice should 
Imve been shown to the work done in the past. In the Introduction on page 
i) of the Rejiort, the phrase “in a country where apathy and inertia have 
reigned so long” hardly does justice to the honoured name and efforts 
of Mr. Gokhale, 40 years ago to rouse the country and the Government to the 
need for compulsory jirimary education or to the 40 years old scheme of com¬ 
pulsory education in the Baroda State or to the statutes enabling compulsory 
primary education to be introduced in many parts of the country passed by 
popular Ministries under the Montagu-Chelmsford Reforms. And in the 
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chapter on University Education (page 26 of the Report) only the Delhi 
University gets honourable mention by name. 

2 The problem of religioxis education does not get the attention it 
deserves although the importance of religious education is acknowledged A 
whole chapter should have been devoted to a discussion of the ways and 
methods by which it may be incorporated in the educational system of the 

gauntry_especially of the difficulties by which it is surrounded. I am glad 

that a Committee of the Cenjtral Advisory Board has been formed to deal with 
this question. May I recommend to the tbuumittee the consideration of the 
Scottish system of provision for religioxis education in .s<-hools. which recon¬ 
ciles the freedom of denominational schools with the needs of the State!' 

3, In regard to Pre-Primary Education I am afraid the Staf<‘ would 
take too much on itself if it is going to provide for this kind of education 
also—too much for the efficiency of the educational sjstem and too much for 
the freedom of the family and the individual. The ominous example <*f 
Russia is quoted. This taking np by the State of the making of the child 
from the age of 2 or 3 years leaves little room for education by home and by 
the mother. Provision is to be made against mothers being at work away from 
their homes. I am ho])ing and praying that this evil of western indus¬ 
trialism—mothers at work in factories—will not be reprcnhiced in India. 
Nothing, not even the brightest and most up-to-date nursery school, can be 
a substitute for the influence of the mother, even an illiterate mother, in regard 
to tlie earliest education of the child. Education in the traditional and 
social ideas and emotions of the people can be done only tbroxigh the mother. 
We want to breed human beings not State-cells. And the prospect of a 
thorough State-bred population is appalling. 

^ 4. In regard to the application of the selective principle for the selec¬ 

tion of pupib for higher education, care should l>e taken that it is not work¬ 
ed to the detriment of the supply of higher education to members of the 
backward communities. Provision should be made for vocational guidance 
m every school. 

5. As regards Uiuyersity education, I am not in favour of the three 

years course for the orainary B.A. degree examination. The comparatively 

lowa^ (16 years) at which students are allowed to enter Indian Universities. 

the ^flerent charactered methods of instruction imparted at the school and 

ffie University, the difference in the life lived by students at school and the 

University reqi^e that the Indian student should spend 4 and not 3 years at a 

Ie&snn^nf*^l exj^riment at Delhi University may be watched. The 

conrbaJv ^ which tried the 3-year period and has now 

fhev accent “"y make University reformers pause before 

they accept the 3 years period as a sound one for Indian Universities. 

Government scheme and the consequent control by the 

Educatb^b ft .the constitutional progress of the country, 

tions will add to tba .Plf^^arily requiring experiment, and provincial varia- 
by a wealthv CeStrft " Indian education. If there is to be subvention 

besideressentinl ^ Government, which can afford to finance education. 

done ojrwbh due >>« 

tte fut..5 even m“ore"fteneive hTs nm!"”"”'’’ 

planned I subscribe to the Eeport as being a 

uea attempt at the solution of India’s educational problem. 

t 

(Sd.) M. irUTHNASWAMY. 
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^Note by Sir Meverel Statham 

(1) I consider the report defeclive in so far as it does not deal at all with 
the Indian Soldiers returning in very large numbers to their country after the 
war or with the education of their children and dependants. It has been 
suggested that this is a purely educational report and that that is why 
the problem of returned soldiers has been left out, but, in my opinion, the 
training of the returned soldiers and their replacement in civil life, in addi¬ 
tion to educational concessions and probably special provision needed for their 
children and dependants, will be of primary importance for many years to 
come. 

(2) The report suggests that during a long term policy of carrying out 
tho full recommendation of the report, and spending ultimately in 40 or 50 
years a total sum of Es. 312 crores, in the first 10 years not more than about 
20 crores should be raised and spent. I am entirely against this method of 
approach to the financial aspects of the proposals in the report. If any¬ 
thing constructive is really going to he done, the proposal should be taken 
up seriously and immediately after the war comes to a close. I consider 
that, both from the point of view of expediency and of finance, it would 
be very much better to raise a lesser sum than Be. 312 cjores immediately 
after the war and get to work in carrying out the main recommendations 
of the report immediately. Any suggestions both in regard to expenditure 
and policy which may take effect only 40 or 50 years hence are in grave 
danger of being put on one side and neglected- The ultimate huge figure 
of expenditure, viz., Rs. 312 crores may in itself result in an undesirable 
postponement of action. This figure can comparatively easily he reduced 
to a figure which could he raised almost immediately after the war without 
immense difficulty and more particularly without in anv way damaging the 
main objectives of the report. Two main examples of this can he given im¬ 
mediately, while obviously there are other examples which could be quoted. 
The estimate of cost ultimately to be spent on attempting to make illiterate 
adults literate is Rs. 41.63 crores, an expenditure which, in my opinion, if 
all boys and girls are going to be brought under compulsion for 8 years, i«* 
entirely unnecessary. The estimated expenditure on what the report calls 
“pre-primary education” is Rs. 3.18 crores. Again, in my opinion, an 
entirely unnecessary expenditure. That there .should be and must be a 
limited number of Nursery Schools I do not deny; but I am entirely against 
several millions of rhildren, at the age of 3, being taken away from the care 
of their mothers and am firmly convinced that the majority of Indian opinion 
is behind me. Creches for working mothers are necessary but this does not 
arise out of the chapter in the report on Pre-Primary education. 

(3) The question of the method of selecting students who will paw from 
tho basic .schools to the secondarv schools and he given opportunities to pro¬ 
ceed to TTniversities and who will eventually enter the higher grades of Gov¬ 
ernment service and the learned professions has been moat inadequately 
dealt with and the methods suggested so far in the report represent a very 
grave danger to students of minority communities, backward communities 
and groups which, for whatever reason mentally, though not in any way 
defective, develop late. In my opinion, any educational post-war re-con¬ 
struction scheme must give, subject of course to a minimum fitness, an ^ual 
opportunity for all rich and poor, those from the rural areas as well as those 
from the urban areas and those from backward communities as well as from 

forward commuBitiea. 

(4) Generally speaking, the education of girls and women is disposed of 
in one paragraph in the introduction to the report and it has been assume 
that in the future hoys and girls will receive equal and similar treatment. 
In my opinion, for many decades to come, the education of girls will, m a 
sense, still have to he treated as a special problem and the questions of 
separate schools, separate curriculum, the provision of women teachers, co- 
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..aucation and religious instruction, for example, will for a long time require 
the special attention of all educationists in India. 

(51 I am not satisHed with the half paragraph in the lei.ort devoted to 
the Question of religious instruction. There are few communities m India 
which do not regard religious instruction, and, if possible, religious lustrue- 
tiou ‘^iven during school hours, as a pre-essential of secular education and 
there°are some communities, such as the Muslim and Roman Catholic com¬ 
munities which will not receive secular education without religious educa¬ 
tion. No plan for the future can afford to neglect these facts or refuse to 

face these issues clearly. 

(6) In one half paragraph the report deals with the question of com¬ 
munal and caste divisions in India. Briefly in my opinion, there are still 
communities and sections of communities which cannot and will not be edu¬ 
cated, even under a compulsory system, unless special provision continues 
to be’mode for them for many years to come. To ignore communal difficul¬ 
ties and to plan upon purely idealistic lines will not solve India’s future edu¬ 
cational proWems. In my opinion, the difficulties of special communities, 
minority communities and backward communities should be stated and 
squarely faced. These difficulties should be realised and plans should be 
made to overcome them, until in the distant future no differences between 
communities, in so far as education is concerned, remain. 

(7) I am whole-heartedly in favour of compulsion for all; but the re¬ 
port signally fails to deal with the machinery for effective compulsion. Com¬ 
pulsion has existed for many years in many areas in India, but on the whole it 
has been a failure because it has not been enforced. In the Province of Madras, 
for example, there are many compulsory areas in which attendance, enrolement 
and progress have been noticeably less satisfactory than in non-compulsory 
areas- A plan for Universal compulsory education in India must at the very 
ouUet indicate clearly a strong, and possibly governmental machinery, for 
seeing that compulsion is actually effective. 

(8) There are man^ indications in the report that Provincial autonomy, 
in the sphere of education, is going to be interferred with at the several 
stages of education. However beneficial, financial and otherwise, control 
from the centre may be, I do not agree to going back on tlie constitutional 
advancement already made in India and interfering in any wav with Pro¬ 
vincial autonomy- 


(Sd.) R. M. STATHAM. 


note on page 09.—Besolutioo No. 7 of the Inter Univcraity Board 
* the ,cbme of educational devclopmeat. the Central Government undertakes 
tione wilf\e * ^ Universitiee, a Central Grante Committee might be appointed and its func- 

(1) To assess and distribute grants from public funds to the Universities; 

(9) To examine and advise upon all schemes for major developments; 

Universities once in five years and make recommendations, if any, to 

in IndU academic eminence and experience of University adtuini^tration 

an? kind nf A / where necessary, through provincial and regionol sub commit tees, hut 

UmTersiliM Jn^ection is not consistent with the dignity and autonomy of the 

be welcom^ by the Univ^^^^ Central Grants Committee will always 
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APPENDIX 


Table A 


Estimate of Recurring Cost—Junior Basic (Primary) Schools 

(When the scheme is in full operation) 


No. ol pupils between 6—II years No. ol teachers required 

Province ■ . . , ^ ^ ■ ,,_A._ 





In rural 

In urban 

Total 

lit rural 

In urban 

Total 




areas 

areas 


areas 

areas 


(1) 



(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

(6) 

(7) 

Assam 

♦ e » 

9 9m 

11,07,000 

32,000 

11,39,000 

36,900 

1,067 

37,967 

Bengoil 



63,02,000 

6,92,000 

69.94,000 

2.10,067 

23,067 

2,33,134 

Bihar 


99 ^ 

45,07,000 

2,57,000 

47,64.000 

1,50,233 

8,567 

1,58,800 

Bombay 

» » • 

9 9 9 

18,77,000 

6,60,000 

25.87,000 

62.567 

22,000 

84,567, 

C. P. & Berar 


m $ m 

18,29,000 

2,59,000 

20.88,000 

60,967 

8,633 

69.600 

Madras 


lee 

52.02 000 

9.84.000 

61,86,000 

1,73,400 

32,800 

2,06.200 

N..W. F. P. 

«1 ♦ 

« 4 • 

2,87,000 

64,000 

3,51.000 

9,567 

2,133 

11.700 

Orissa 

« ee 

9 4 9 

8,06,000 

31,000 

8,37,000 

26,867 

1,033 

27,900 

Punjab 

9 99 

9 94 

30,66,000 

5,54,000 

36.20.000 

1,02,200 

18,467 

1,20,667 

Sind 

% 99 

9 99 

4,40,000 

1,08,000 

5.48.000 

14,666 

3,600 

18,266 

U. P. 

9 99 

9 99 

58,07,000 

8,30,000 

66,37,000 

1,93,567 

27,666 

2,21,233 

Ajmer-Merwara 

.tea 

9 99 

46,000 

27,000 

73,000 

1,583 

900 

2,433 

Baluchistan 

9t9 

• 9 4 

6,000 

2,000 

8,000 

200 

67 

267 

Coorg 

9 99 

9 9 9 

17,000 

2,000 

19.000 

566 

67 

633 

Delhi . 

e 

ee* 

21,000 

64,000 

85,000 

700 

2,133 

2,833 

British India 

9f9 

909 

3,13,20,000 

45,66,000 

3,58,86.000 

10,44,000 

1,52,200 

11,96,200 

Indian States and Agencies 


86,86,000 

12,98,000 

99.84,000 

2.89,533 

43,267 

3,32300 


Province 


Teachers' salary and allowances 

__ 

Other expenditure 

^ __A_ 


In rural 

In urban 

Total 

In rural 

In urban 

Total 



areas 

areas 


areas 

areas 




(8) 

(9) 

(10) 

(11) 

(12) 

(13) 



Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Assam 


2,40,64,796 

8,35,528 

2,49,00,324 

1.03.18,484 

3,58,083 

1,06,71,567 

Bengal 


13,69.97.820 

1,80,62,903 

15.50,60,723 

5.87,13,351 

77,41,244 

6.64,54.595 

Bihar 

ee a 

9,79.76.329 

67,08,496 

10,46.84,825 

4.19.89.855 

28,75,070 

4,48,64.925 

Bombay 

« • a 

4.08.03.851 

1,72,27,375 

5,80,31,226 

1,74,87,365 

73,83,161 

2,48,70,526 

C. P. 5c Berar 


3,97.60.391 

67,60,178 

4,65,20,569 

1,70.40,168 

28.97,219 

1,99,37,387 

Madras 


11,30.84,977 

2,56,84.450 

13.87.69.427 

4,84,64,990 

1,10,07,622 

5,94,72,612 

Ne W. F. p. 

• •• 

62,39.239 

16,70,272 

79,09,511 

26,73,960 

7,15,831 

33,89,791 

Orissa 


1,75,21,650 

8,08,903, 

1,83,3,0553 

75,09,278 

3,46,673 

78,55,951 

Punjab 

• •• 

6,66,51,008 

1,44.60,815 

8,11,11,823 

2,85,64,718 

61.97,492 

3.47,62,210 

Sind 


95,64,615 

28,19,025 

1,23.83.640 

40’99,121 

12,08.153 

53,07,274 

U. P. 


12,62,37,139 

2,16.64,207 

14,79,01,346 

5,41,01,631 

92,84.660 

6,33,88,291 

Ajmer Merwara.»* 

9,99,765 

7,04,756 

17,04,521 

4,28,471 

3,02,038 

7,30.509 

Baluchistan 

• •• 

1,30,432 

52.465 

1,82,897 

55,899 

22,-485 

78,384 

Cooig 


3,69.124 

52,465 

4,21,589 

1,58,196 

22,485 

1.80,681 

Delhi 


4,56,514 

16,70,272 

21,26.786 

1,95,649 

7,15,831 

9.11.480 

British India 

4 • • 

68,08,57,650 

11,91.82,110 

8.000,39,760 

29,17.96,136 

5,10.78.047 

34.98.74,183 

Indian States and 

18.88,22.565 

3.38.80,765 

22,27.03.330 

8,09,23,956 

1,45,20,328 

9,54,44.284 


Agencies. 
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\ 

IVovince 


AHaui 
Bengal 
Bihar 
Bombay 
C B. & Berar 
Madras ••• ••• • • / 

N.*W F. P> ••• { ••• 

Orissa ••• ••• •• 

Punjab ••• '•* 

Sin<l ••• 

P« ••• ••• 

AjmepMerwara ••• ••• 

Baluchistan .«« •>< ••• ••• 

Ooofg •** '** ** 

Ociht ••• *•* *** **• 

British India ••• ••• 

Indian States and Agencies .•« •• 


Gross total cost per annum 


In rural areas 

In urban araos 

Total 

(14) 

(15) 

(16) 

Rs. 

• Rs. 


3,4.1,78,280 

11,93,611 

3.53,71391 

19,57,11.171 

2.58.04,147 

22,15.15.318 

13,99,66,184 

95.83.566 

14.96.49,750 

5.82,91.216 

2,46,10.536 

8,29,01,752 

5.68.00,559 

96,57.397 

6.64,57.956 

16,15.49.967 

3.66.92.072 

19.82.42.039 

89,13.199 

23.86,103 

1.12.99.302 

2.50,30.928 

11,55.376 

2.61,86,504 

9.52,15.726 

2.06,58.307 

' 11.38.74,033 

1,.>6,63,736 

40.27,178 

1,76,90,914 

18.03.38.770 

3.09.48,867 

21,12.87.637 

14,28,236 

10.06,794 

24,35,030 

1,86,331 

74,950 

2,61.281 

5.27.320 

74,950 

6 02,270 

6.52.163 

23,86,103 

30.38,266 

97,2o,53,786 

17,02,60.157 

1,14.29.13,943 

26,97.46,321 

4.84,01,093 

31.81.47,614 


NOTES 

(o) The populatioD figures (excepting those for Baluchistan and Indian States) are based 
on the Ihiblic Health CoinmiesioDer's Keport for 1940. 

(b) The population figures for Baluchistan and lodiau States are based on tbo 1031 
Census. The figures for Baluchistan are liable to wide variation in view of the fact thut over 
80 % population of Baluchistan was returned "Age unspecified**. 

(o) For the approximate population in the age-group 6^11, the total of 4/5 of the agc*group 
6—10 and 1/5 of the age*gronp 1<^15 has been taken : or 19*7 per cent, approximately of the 
total population. 

(d) The distribution of children between rural and urban areas is according to the ratios 
given in the Census Tables for 1941 (roughly 7 :1). 

(e) One teacher to every 80 pupils assumed. 

if) Salary and allowances of teachers in rural areas assumed :— 

Average (Government method of calculation) of the minimum national scale for 
teachers in Primary Schools 

[Ks. 8(^1—86—8 (biennially)—50 p.m.*| recommended in the report of the Teachers 
Committee of the Central Advisory B^rd of Education in India i.e., Rs, 43*5 p.m.; 
plus fi^per cent. Contribntory Provident Fund plus 10 per cent, house rent allow¬ 
ance recommended by the same Committee for teachers in rural areas. 

(g) Salary and allowances of teachers in urban areas assumed 

Same scale as for the teachers of rural areas plus 6J per cent. Contributory Provi¬ 
dent Fund plus 88^ per cent, urban area allowance according to the recommenda* 
tion of the Teachers Committee. 

cent, of the total expenditure on salariea and allowances has been provided 
xtra remuneration for Head Teachers, Responsible Teachers and Relief Hands. 

«) Total salary bill has been assumed to account for 70 per cent, of the total gross cost. 

eloilin^y^ o^enditure which mclndes expenditure on loan charges, special services in- 

service, furniture, equipments, etc., has been taken to account for 80 
pw cent, of the total gross cost. 

* 

(4) Cost per capita on the basis of the above calculation»Bs. 31*84 per annum. 
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Table B 

Estimate of Recurring Cost—Senior Basic (Middle) Schools 

(When the scheme is in full operation) 

No of pupils available No. of leachais required 


Province 


( 1 ) 

Assam 

Bengal 

Bihar 

Bombay 

C. P* and Berar 

Madras - 

N.-W. F. P. 

Crissa ... 

Punjab ... 

Sind 
U. P. 

A ] mer-Mer wara 
Baluchistan 
Coorg 
Delhi 

British India ... 

Indian State and Agencies 




_ 


Province 


In rural 

In urban 

Total 

In rural 

In urban 

Total 

areas 

areas 


a 

areas 

areas 


(2) 

13) 

(4) 

(5) 

(6) 

(7) 

4,63,000 

13,000 

4,76,000 

18,520 

520 

19040 

27,21,000 

2.99,000 

30.20,000 

1.0b,84U 

11*960 

1*20.800 

18,88.000 

1,08,000 

19,96,000 

75,520 

4*320 

79*840 

8,20.000 

2,88.000 

11.08,000 

32,800 

11*520 

44,320 

8,04.000 

1,13,000 

9,17,000 

32.160 

4*520 

36*680 

23.04,000 

4,36.000 

27,40,000 

92,160 

17,440 

1*09*600 

1,22,000 

28.000 

1.50000 

4,880 

1 120 

6*000 

3,67,000 

14,000 

3,81.000 

14.680 

560 

15,240 

13,60,000 

2,45 000 

16.05,1)00 

54.400 

9.800 

64*200 

1,31,000 

44.000 

2,25.000 

7.240 

1,760 

9,000 

25.68.000 

3,67.000 

29.35,000 

1‘02,720 

14*6H0 

1,17,400 

21,000 

12,000 

33,000 

840 

480 

1*320 

3,000 

1.000 

4.000 

120 

40 

160 

8,000 

1,000 

9,000 

320 

40 

360 

10,000 

30,000 

40.000 

400 

1:200 

1,600 

36,40,000 

19,99.000 

1.56,39.000 

5,45,600 

79,960 

6*25,560 

38,60,000 

5,77.000 

44,37,000 

1,54.400 

93.050 

1*77*480 

rs' salary and allowances 

A 


Other 

expenditure 



-A. 




In rural areas 

In uran areas 

Total 

In rural areas 

In uiban ares 

Total 



(8) 

{9» 

(10) 

(11) 

(12) 

(13) 



Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Assam 

4^9 

1.74,77.648 

5,89,232 

1,80,66,880 

74.90,421 

2,52.528 

77.42.949' 

Bengal 

^99 

10,27,14,213 

1,35,52,325 

11.62.66.538 

4,40,20.377 

58,03,139 

4,98,28,516 

Bihar 

99 9 

7,12,69,545 

48,95.154 

7.61.64.699 

3,05,44,091 

20.97.923 

3.26,42 014 

Bombay 

499 

3,09,53,934 

1,30,.53,744 

4,40,07,678 

1,32,65.972 

55,94,462 

1,88.60,434 

Ce P. & Berar 

4 99 

3.03.49.955 

51,21,782 

3,54,71,737 

1,30.07,124 

21,95.049 

1,52,02,173 

Madras 

9 99 

8.69.73.005 

1.97,61.918 

10.67.34.923 

3,72,74.145 

84,69.393 

4.57,43,538 

N.W.e.P. 

• 99 

46,05,341 

12,69,114 

58.74.455 

19,73,718 

5,43,906 

25.17,624 

Orissa 

ass 

1,38,53,773 

6,34,557 

1.44,88,330 

59.37.331 

2,71,953 

62,C9.284 

Punjab 

4 4 9 

5,13,38,232 

1,11,04,748 

6.24.42,980 

2,20,02,099 

47.59.178 

2,67,61,277 

Sind 

4 9 ^ 

68,32,515 

19.94,322 

88,26,837 

29,28,221 

8,54,709 

37,82,930 

U. P. 

• ee 

9,69,38 661 

1,66,34,459 

11,35,73,120 

4,15.45.140 

71,29,054 

4,86,74,194 

Ajmer^Merwart 


7,92,723 

5,43,906 

13,36,629 

3,39,738 

2,33,103 

5,72,841 

Baluchistan 

» ee 

1,13,246 

45,325 

1.58.571 

48,534 

19,425 

67,95? 

Coofg 

• • 9 

3,01,990 

45.325 

3,47,315 

1,29,424 

19,425 

1,48,849 

Delhi 

see 

3,77,487 

13,59,765 

17,37,252 

1.61,780 

5.82,757 

7,44,537 

British India 

• ee 

51,48,92.268 

9,06,05,676 

60.54,97.944 

22.06,68,115 

3,88,31,004 25,94,99,119- 

Indian States and 

14,57,09,982 

2.61,32,814 

17,18.62.796 

6,24.47.135 

1,12,08,349 

7,36,55*484 


Agencies* 


Province 


Gro«s total cost per annum 

_ 


In rural areas In urban areas 


Assam 

Bengal ••• 

Bihar 
Bombay 
C P. & Berar 
Madras 
N.-W. F. P. 

Orissa 
Punjab 
Sind ... 

U. P- 

Ajmer-Menvara 
Baluchistan 
Coorg 
Delhi 

British India 
Indian States and Agencies 


(14) 

Rs 

2»49*68,069 
14,67,34,590 
10,18.13,636 
4,42,19,906 
4,33*57*079 
12,42*47*150 
65,79,059 
1,97*91*104 
7*33*40,331 
97,60,736 
13.84*83*801 
11,33,461 
1,61*780 
4,31,414 
5,39*267 

73,55*60,383 

20,81,57,117 


05) 

Rs. 

8,41,760 

1,93,60,464 

69,93,077 

1*86,48,206 

73,16,831 

2,82,31,311 

18,13,020 

9,06,510 

1*58,63,926 

28*49,031 

2,37*63,513 

7,77,009 

64,750 

64,750 

19,42,522 

12,94,36,680 

3.73,61,163 


Total 

(16) 

Rs. 

2,58,09*829' 

16,60*95.054 

10.88*06,713 

6,28,6S,112 

5.06,73,9ia 
15.24.78,461 
83,92,079^ 
2,06.97.614 
8,92,M,257 
1.26,09,767 
16.22.47.314 
19,09,470 
2.26,530- 
4,96,164 
.24,81,789 

86.49.97.063 

24,55,18,280. 
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NOTES 

(а) The population ligures (excepting those for Baluchietao and Indian State) are based 
on the Public Health Commisaioner'e Eeport for 1940. 

(б) The population figures for Baluchistan and Indian States are based on the 1931 
Census The figies for Baluchistan ore liable to wide variation in view of the fact that over 
80 per cent, population of Baluchistan was returned “Age unspecified/* 

(c) The number of children available for Senior Basic (Middle) Schools has been assumed 
to form 4/6 of the agogronp 11—14; (calculated as 4/6 of 3/6 of the age-group 10—16); or 
4/5 of 6-9 per cent, approximately of the total population. 

id) The distribution of children between rural and urban areas is according to the ratios 
given in the Census Tables for 1941 (roughly 7 :1). 

(e) One teacher to every 25 pupils assumed. 

(J) Salary and allowances of teachers in rural areas asBumed 

Average (Government method of calculation) of the minimum scale for teachers in Verna- 
cular Middle Schools (E$. 40 2 30 p.in.) recommended in the report of the Teachers Com¬ 
mittee of the Central Advisory Board of Education, t.e., Rs. 61-5 p.m. plus 6) per cent. Con¬ 
tributory Provident Fund 10 per rent, house rent allowance recommended by the same 

Committee for teachers in rural areas. 

(fj) t^alary and allowances of teachers in urban areas assumed 

Same scale as for the teachers of rural areas plus 6^ per cent. Contributory Provident 
Fund plus 38| per cent, urban area allowance according to the recommendation of the 
Teachers Committee. 

(h) 10 i^r cent, of the total expenditure on salaries and allowances has been provided 
for extra remuneration for Head Teachers, Responsible Teachers and Relief Hands. 

(t) Total salary bill hss been assumed to account for 70 per cent, of the total gross cost. 

0) Other expenditure which includes expenditure on loan charges, special services in¬ 
cluding school medical service, furniture, equipments, etc., has been taken to account for 20 
per cent, of the total gross cost. 

(fc) Cost per capita on the basis of the above calculationsBs. 55-81 per auuuin. 


Table C 


Estimate of Recurring Cost—High Schools 
(When the scheme is ia full operation) 


Province 

( 1 ) 

Assam »•« 

Bengal 

Bibar 

Bombay 

C P* & Berar ... 

Madras 

NrW. F, P. 

Orissa 
Punjab 
Sind 
U. P. 

Ajmei-Merwara ••• 
BalucbisUn 

Coorg 
Delhi ... 

British India 

Indian States and Agencies 


Estimated number ol pupils to accommodated in High Schools 


Junior or Middle Stage 

Senior Stage 


Boys 

Uirls 

-—^ 

Total 

Boys 

Girls 

s 

Total 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

(6) 

(7) 

62,814 

56,233 

1,19,047 

61.005 

52,176' 

1.03,181 

3,98,925 

3,56,182 

7,55,107 

3,27.651 

3.35,607 

6.63,258 

2,64,375 

2.34.645 

4,99,020 

2,04,340 

1,98,749 

4.03,089 

1,45.926 

1.31,030 

2,76.956 

1.21.607 

1,15,804 

2,37,411 

1,17,470 

1,11,765 

2,29.235 

98,429 

99,816 

1,98,245 

3,52,021 

3,33.067 

6,85.088 

2,87,550 

2,92,205 

5.79.755 

21,441 

15,959 

■ 37,400 

17,062 

13,702 

80,764 

49,017 

46,155 

95,172 

42.938 

44.208 

87.146 

2,19,518 

1.81,833 

4,01,351 

1,85,239 

1,54,101 

3,39.340 

33.00*' 

23,226 

56,232 

27,842 

20.874 

48,716 

4.03,696 

3,30,027 

7.33,723 

3,40.635 

2,90,697 

6.31.332 

4,481 

3,740 

8,221 

4,061 

3,483 

7,544 

545 

387 

932 

1,036 

415 

1,451 

1.200 

1,083 

2,288 

1,130 

970 

2,100 

5,521 

4,501 

10,022 

5,523 

4.271 

9,794 

20,79,958 

18,29,838 

39,09,794 

17,16,048 

16.27.078 

33,43,126 

5,88,345 

5,20,926 

11,09,271 

4,90.993 

4,58.791 

9,49,784 
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Estimated number of pupils to 
be accommodated in High 
Schools 

Province ^—-^ --— 


Total No. of pupils 



Boys 

Girls 

Total 


18 ) 

(9) 

(10) 

Assam 

1,13,819 

1.08,409 

2,22,228 

Bengal .«* 

7,26.576 

6,91,789 

14.18,.365 

Bihar 

4,68,715 

4,33,394 

9,02,109 

Bombay .«« 

2,67,533 

2,46,834 

5,14,367 

C. P. & Berar 

2,15,899 

2.11.581 

4,27,480 

Madras ... 

6,39.671 

6,25,272 

12,64,843 

N.^W- F. P 

38,503 

29,661 

63,164 

Orissa 

91,955 

90.363 

1,82,318 

Punjab . 

4,04,757 

3,35,934 

7,40,691 

Si ml 

60.848 

44,100 

1,04,948 

U. p. 

7,44,331 

6,20.724 

13,65,055 

A j m e f'Me nvara.. • 

8,542 

7.223 

16,763 

Baluchistan 

1.681 

802 

2,383 

Coorg ... 

2.330 

20 58 

4,388 

Delhi 

11,044 

8,772 

19,816 

British India .»« 

37,96,004 

34,56,916 

72,52.920 

Indian States and 

10,79,338 

9,79,717 

20,59,055 

Agencies. 


• 



Total No. 

No. of 



of 

non* 

Salary and 

No. of 

teachers 

graduate 

allowances 

graduate 

required 
in High 
Schools 

teachers 

non* 

graduate 

teachers 

teachers 


(11) 

(12) 

(13) 

(14) 



Rs. 


11,110 

5,555 

52.44,059 

5,556 

70,918 

35,459 

3,34,74,182 

35,459 

45,104 

22,552 

2,12,89,652 

22,552 

25,718 

12,859 

1,21.39,217 

12,859 

21,374 

10,687 

1,00,88,795 

1,087 

63,242 

31,621 

2,98,:!,015 

31,621 

3.408 

1,704 

16,08,619 

1,704 

9,116 

4,558 

43.02,836 

4,558 

37,034 

18,517 

1,74,80.511 

18,517 

5,248 

2.624 

24,77,132 

2,624 

63.252 

34,126 

3.22,16.797 

34,126 

788 

394 

3.71,946 

394 

118 

59 

55,697 

59 

220 

no 

1,03,843 

110 

990 

495 

4.67,292 

495 

3.62.640 

1,81.320 

17,11,70,613 

1,81,320 

1,02,952 

51,476 

4,35,94.6)1 

51,476 


Total 




S-tlary and 

salary 



allowances 

and 

Province 


of 

allowances 



graduate 

of High 



teachers 

School 




teachers 



(15) 

(16) 



Rs. 

Rs. 

As^m 

• # ♦ 

1.01.21.460 

1,53.65,519 

Bengal 

* 

6,46,07,893 

9,80,82.075 

Bihar 

• 1 ♦ 

4,10,90,759 

6,23,80,411 

Bombay 

* ee 

2,34.29.677 

3,55,68.894 

C, P. St Berar 

« ee 

1,94.72.195 

2.95.60.990 

Madras 

1 #e 

5,76,14,885 

8.74,65,900 

N.-W F. P. 

• ee 

31,04,765 

47,13,384 

Orissa 

• »e 

83,04,881 

1,26.07,747 

Funiab 

♦ 9 e 

3,37.38.807 

5,12,19,318 

oind 

• ee 

47,81,046 

72,58,168 

11 P 


6,21,79,108 

9.43,94,905 

Aimer-Merwara... 

7,17,886 

10,89,83? 

Baluchistan 

4^9 

1,07,500 

1,63,197 

Coore 

♦ e e 

2,00,425 

3,04,268 

Delhi 

e ee 

9,01,912 

13,69,204 

British India 

eee 

33,03,73.199 

50,15.43,812 

Indian States and 

9.37,91,588 

1,23,86,2.19 


Agencies. 


Estimated 




expenditure 




on 

Total o{ all 

Other 

Total gross 

Head Teachers 

salaries 

expenditure 

cost per 

(10 per cent 



annum 

of Col. 16) 




(17) 

(18) 

(19) 

(20) 

RSe 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

15,36,552 

1,69.02,07 

72,43,745 

2,41,45,816 

98,08,208 

10,78,90,283 

4.62.38,693 

15,41,28,976 

62,38,041 

6,86,18,452 

2.94,07.908 

9,80.26,360 

35,56,889 

3.91.25.783 

1,67,68,193 

5,58,93.976 

29,56,099 

3.25,17.089 

1,39.35.895 

4,64,52,984 

87,46,590 

9,62.12.490 

4,12,33,924 

13.74,46,414 

4,71,338 

51.34.722 

22,22,024 

74,06.746 

12,60.775 

1,38,68,522 

59.43,652 

1,98,12.174 

51,21,932 

5,63,41,250 

2,41,46,250 

8,04,87,500 

7,25,817 

79,83,985 

34,21,708 

1,14,05,693 

94,39,490 

10,38,34,396 

4,45,00,455 

14,83,34,850 

1,08,983 

11,98,815 

5,13.778 ‘ 

17,12,593 

16.320 

1,79,517 

76,936 

2.56.453 

30,427 

3,34,695 

1,43,440 

4,78,135 

1,36,920 

15,06,124 

6,45,482 

21,51.606 

5,01,54,381 

55,16,98,193 

23,64.42,083 

78,81,40,276 

1,42,38,622 

15,66,24,841 

6,71,24,932 

22,37.49,773 


NOTES 


( 0 ) The population hguree (excepting those for Baluchistan and Indian States) are based 
on the Public Health C^ommiesioner's Beport for 1940. 

(b) The population figures for Baluchistan and Indian States are bas^ on the 19M 
Census The figures for Baluchistan are liable to wide variation in view of the fact that over 80 
per cent, population of Baluchistan was returned "Age unspecified. 

(c) No. of pupile at the Middle Stage of the High Schwla has 5 

l/6tb of the age-^np 11-14 (calculated as US of 3/6 of the age-group 10-16) : or 1/5 of 
6«9 per cent approximately of the total population. 

(d) No. of pupils at the Senior Stage has been assumed ^ fqnn l/6th of 

li _17 [calculated as 1/6 of 1/6 (10-16 age-group)+2/6 (16-20 age-group)]: or 1/6 of 6.9 
per cent, approximately of the total populaiicm. 
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(tf) One teacher to every 20 pupils assumed; half the total no. of teachers assumed in 
the Mi^le Stage and the other half in the Senior Stage. 

(/) Salary and allowances of the teachers in the Middle Stage assumed 

Average (GoTernment method of calculation) of the scale Bs. 40—2—80 p.m. (as re* 
commended in the Teachers Committee Beport of the Central Adviso^ Board of 
Education in lDdia)» i.e., Bs. 61-5 per month; plus OJ per cent. Contributory Pro* 
vident Fund plus 83 1/3 per cent, urban area allowance for half the number of 
teachers plus 10 per cent, house rent allowance for half the number in rural areas. 

ig) Salary and allowances of the teachers in the Senior Stage assumed :— 

Average (Oovernment method of calculation) of the scale Bs. 70—6—150 p.m. (c/» 
Teachers Committee Beport), i.e., Bs. 118*7 p.m. with the same proyiso as in the case 
of the teachers in the Middle Stage of the High Schools. 

(h) 10 per cent, of the total expenditure on salaries and allowances in the High Schoola 
has been provided for extra remuneration for Head Teachers and Besponsible Teachers. 

(t) Total salary bill haa been assumed to form 70 per cent, of the total gross cost. 

(i) Other expenditure which includes expenditure on loan charges, special services in- 
Muding school medical service, furniture, etc., has been taken to account for 30 per cent, of 
the total gross cost. 

(k) Cost per capital on the basis of the above calculationsBs. 108*66 per annum. 

Table D 


Enrolment in Universities in India 

1941-42 


Uuiversiiy 


'^No. of students 
in the 

Intermediate Classes 

_ 


No. ol under.graduates Na of Post^gniduates 

-__.A_ 

In Arls In Science In Arts In Scieli^ 


Men Women Total M. W. 

All Universities in 77,313 7,759 8',072 28,950 4.022 

British India. 

Universities in Indian 7,654 917 8.571 1,226 133 

States. 


M. W. M. W. M. W. 

10,039 731 5,437 648 1,266 81 

ni78 172 76 14 55 2 


22 


Total 


University 


All Univeisities in 
British India. 
Universities in Indian 
States, 

Total 


University 

M Uniywilies in British India 
UmversiUes m Indian States 

Total 


84,967 8,676 93,643 30,176 4,155 

No. of Research students 

In Am 


In Seience 


11,217 903 5,513 662 1,321 83 

No. of students reading for Professional d^rees in 



Medicine 



19 


1 


305 35 


Law 

7,438 

305 


Engineering 


W. 

117 



171 13 6,093 778 7,743 123 

No^ students reading lor Professional degrees in 
Education 




ML, ... CV7 1 


Total 


W. M. w. 
6.294 32 1,48,410 14.998 

164 ... 11,575 1,308 

6,458 32 1,59,985 16.306 

85,072 


• •• 


• •• 


78,336 


Total 


Univenilies in the States 


• •• 


Ed.».ioa 


Total 

Grand Total 


1,63,408 

8,571 

4,312 

... 12,883 

.. 1,76,291 


1 ' 
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Table E 

Progress of Adult Education Programme 


No. of tetichers likelv lo be 
a\*ai]able 


Year 

School 

New 

Non^pro* 

Total No. 
of 

No of Progressive 

Expenditure 

Expenditure 



teachers 

school 

fessional 

teachers 

adolts 
to t< 

total of 

on 

03 

Total 


already 

teachers 

• 

teachers 

to be 

adults 

literacy 

Adult 

expenditure 


io 

(b) 

(c) 

eajt^ed 

brought 

made 

worK 

Education 


service 



for 

under 

literate 





(^) 



literacy instruction 


^e) 

(/) 






work 



Rs. 

Rs. 

R& 

(1) 

12) 

(3) 

W 

(5) 

<6) 


(8) 

(9 

(10) 


Ist *1 

2nd 1 

3rd Period of preparation 

4th 1 

5lh J 

6th 1,50,000 10,000 20,000 

l.saooo 45.(».000 

:th 

i,6o>oa 

Do. 

23,000 

1,93,000 48,25,000 

8lh 

1,70,000 

Da 

26.000 

2,06,000 51,50,000 

9ih 

1,80,000 

Do. 

29,000 

2,12,000 54,75.000 

lOih 

1,90,000 

Do, 

32,000 

2,32,000 58.000,00 

llth 

2,00,000 

Da 

35.000 

2.45.000 61,25,000 

12th 

2,10,000 

Do. 

38,000 

2,58,000 64.50,000 

I3ih 

Over 

Do. 

41,000 

Da 

Do. 

14th 

2,10.000 

Da 

Do, 

44,000 

Da 

Do. 

15th 

Do. 

Do. 

47,000 

Da 

Da 

16th 

Da 

0>*cr 

saooo 

Da 

Do. 

I7th 

Do. 

10,000 

Da 

Do. 

Da 

Da 

I8lh 

Do. 

Do, 

Da 

2.00,000 50.00‘000 

19ih 

Da 

Do. 

Do. 

1,60.000 4a00,000 

20th 

Do. 

Da 

Do. 

1,40.000 35.00,000 

21st 

Do. 

Do, 

Do. 

1,00,000 25.00,000 

22nd 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

80,000 20.00.000 

23rd 

Da 

Do. 

Do, 

60,000 15,00,000 

24 ih 

Da 

Do. 

Do 

40,000 10,00.000 

25ih 

Da 

Do. 

Da 

17.000 4,25,000 


Toul 


45,00,000 

2.07.00,000 

20,70,000 

2,27.70,000 

93,25,000 

2,21,95,000 

22,19,500 

2,44,14.500 

1,44.75.(300 

2.36.90,000 

23,69,000 

2,60,59,000 

1,99.50,000 

2,51,85.000 

25,18,500 

2,77,03,500 

2,57 50,000 

2,66,80,000 

26,68.000 

2,93,48,000 

3,18,75,aO 

2,81,75,000 

28,17,500 

3,09,92,500 

3,83,25,000 

2.96,70.000 

29.6,7000 

3,26,37,000 

4.47,75,(XXD 

Do, 

Da 

Do. 

5.12.25.0(X» 

Do. 

Da 

Do. 

5,76,75*000 

Do. 

Da 

Do. 

6.41,25,000 

Da 

Do. 

Da 

7,03,75,000 

Do. 

Da 

Da 

7,55,75,000 

2.30.00.000 

70,00,000 

3,00,00,000 

7,95,75,000 

1,84,00,000 

1,16,00,000 

Do* 

8,30.75,000 

1.61.00.000 

1,39,00,000 

Da 

8,55,75.000 

i.is.oaooo 

1,85,00,000 

Da 

8,75,75,000 

92.00.000 

2,08,00.000 

Da 

8.90,75,000 

69.00,000 

2,31,00,000 

Da 

9,00,75,000 

46,00,000 

2,54,00,000 

Da 

9.03,00,00(X^ 19.55.(X)0 

2,80,45,000 

Da 


Mpenditure 41.63,00,000 18,08,09.500 59.71,09,500 


NOTES 

(а) In ihe sixth ytsr this number is calculated apiirosimately. There are at 

6.18,018 school teachers (1940.41 figures) ol all types in British » Jh^torT It 

are either untrained or not possessed of adequate educational qualifications for »he work, i* 
IS therefore estimated that there are m all likely to be about 1,50,000 who will be 
wilJ^ to take up the ^^ork. In the seventh and subsequent years the number is calculated 

by adding the previous year's figures of columns i2) and (3). 

(б) This number is calculated at 50 per cent, of those newly trained in training msli- 

h^^received some training in Adult Eduction work as part of their course, 
and it is only a question of bow many of them will be willing to accept the work. 

(c) It is hoped to train 20,000 non profcssionsl teachers by the 

tin^uislicxl from literacy work. 




Ill 


l d) This K'aves a balance of 3.G5.0U.l)00 hut, as oxplaiuu.l in Cb. \ I. it will he lully 
covered bv the number of adults who will either die or pass out ol the age range aud ho too 
old for iustructioa before it is possible to provide for ihe-iu. 

le) This is calculated at Es. 4-6 per pupil per annum. 

(ft This is calculated at 10 per cent, of the expenditure on literacy work up to the 17th 
rear and thereafter at the balance of the permanent annual i xpcu.litiire of Rs. 3 crorcs alter 
meeting ihe expenditure on literacy work. From ihe tWcDly-«ixih yar the entire amoimt, 
Es. 3 crores, will b. available for Adult Education work proper. 

Tablr F . 

Recruitment of Teachers for the Expansion Scheme of Basic 
(Primary and Middle) Schools and of High Schools (Junior and 

Senior Departments) 


Year 


25 

26 

27 

28 

29 

30 

31 

32 

33 

34 

35 

36 

37 

38 

39 


ToIaI No. No. of Pupils in Junior Basic 
of non* (Primary) Schools (in ihousands) 

gm<1uAic ^.✓s-• 

trained 


No ol No. of Pupils in . 
teachers Senior Basic (Middle) No of 
allotted to Schools (in thousands) teachers 


Junior 

Basic 






teachers 

Class 

Class 

Class 

Class 

Class (Primary 

Class 

Class 

Class 



(in hun¬ 

I 

II 

ni 

IV 

V 

Schools in 

VI 

YU 

virr 



dreds) 






hundreds) 




(1) 


(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(M 

(6) 

(7) 

(8) 

(9) 

(10) 

(ti) 

1—5 

»• • 

Period of preparation* 







6 


200 

1,50 

1,50 

1,.S0 

1,50 

... 

200 

»e e 

4 4 0 

««« 

7 


400 

6,00 

1,50 

1,50 

),50 

1,.50 

400 

9 0 0 

9 00 

9 9 9 

8 


600 

5,61 

6,00 

1,50 

1,50 

1,50 

537 

1.20 

4*4 

4 4 9 

9 


800 

$.61 

5,61 

6,00 

1..50 

1,50 

674 

1.20 

1,20 

•49 

10 

♦ • 1 

1,000 

5,61 

5,61 

5,61 

6,00 

1.50 

811 

1.20 

1,20 

1,20 

n 


1,200 

7,50 

3,61 

5,61 

5,61 

6,00 

I.Oil 

1.20 

1,20 

1,20 

(2 

4 $ • 

1.400 

6.50 

7,50 

5.61 

5,61 

5.61 

1,022 

4,80 

1,20 

1,20 

13 

• • 9 

1.600 

6,33 

6.33 

7,50 

5.61 

.5,61 

1.049 

4:49 

4.80 

1.20 

14 


1,800 

6,43 

6,43 

6 33 

7,50 

5,61 

1,077 

4.49 

4.49 

4,80 

15 

... 

2,000 

12.10 

6.43 

6,43 

6,33 

7.50 

1.293 

4,49 

4,49 

4,49 

16 


2.300 

14,12 

12.10 

6.43 

6,43 

6,33 

1,514 

6.00 

4.49 

4,49 

17 

• • • 

2,600 

14.42 

14,12 

12.10 

6,43 

6,43 

1,784 

6,06 

6,00 

4.49 

18 

4 09 

2,900 

14.40 

14,42 

14,12 

12,10 

6.43 

2.049 

.5,14 

6.06 

6:49 

19 

♦ ee 

3,200 

16,78 

14,40 

14,42 

14.12 

12,10 

2,394 

5,14 

5.14 

5.06 

20 


3,800 

22.83 

16.78 

14,40 

14,42 

14.12 

2.751 

9,68 

5,14 

5,14 

21 

4 4 9 

4.374 

21,66 

22.83 

16.78 

14,40 

14,42 

3;003 

11,30 

9,68 

.5,14 

22 

4 00 

4.948 

21,57 

21,65 

22,83 

16,78 

14.40 

3.241 

11,54 

11.30 

9,63 

23 

• 

5,522 : 

28,72 

21,57 

21,65 

22,8.1 

16,73 

.3,719 

11,.52 

11.54 

11..30 

24 

• 0 9 

6,222 

34,43 

28,72 

21,57 

21,65 

22,83 

4.307 

13,42 

11.52 

11.54 


7473 31,37 30,90 34,43 28,72 21,57 

8,102 34,39 31,37 30,50 34,43 28,72 

0,102 51,50 34.39 31,37 30,90 34,43 
10,249 52,57 5t,50 34,39 31,37 30.00 

11,411 53.99 52,57 51,50 34,39 31,37 

12,571 62,83 53,99 52,57 51,50 34,32 

13,823 72.00 62.83 53,99 52,57 61,50 

15,372 72,00 72,00 62.83 53,99 52,57 

16,910 72,00 72,00 72,00 62,83 53,99 

18,333 72,00 72,00 72,00 72.00 62,83 

19,115 72.00 72.00 72,00 72.00 72.00 

19,930 72,00 72,00 72100 72,00 72.00 

20,687 72.00 72,00 72,00 72.00 72,00 

21,072 72,00 72.00 72,00 72,00 72,00 


4.576 

4,900 

5.327 

6.08t> 

6.691 

7,461 


18.26 

17,32 

17,26 

22,98 

27,54 

24,72 


8,510 25.10 
9.763 27.51 
10,446 41.20 
11,094 42,06 
11,694 43,19 
12.000 50,26 
12,000 57.60 
12.000 57,60 
12.000 57,60 


13,42 

18,26 

17,32 

17,26 

22,98 

27,54 

24,72 

25.10 

27.51 

41,20 

42,06 

43.19 

50,26 

57.60 

67.60 


s allotted to 
Senior Basic 
(Middle) 
Schools (in 
hundreds) 

( 12 ) 


11.52 

13,42 

18,26 

17,32 

17.26 

22,98 

27.54 

24,72 

25.10 

27,51 

41.20 

42.Ur-, 

43.19 

50,26 

57.60 


48 

96 

144 

144 

288 

420 

551 

539 

599 

622 

648 

614 

799 

1,045 

1.301 
1.374 
1.459 
1,728 
1,960- 
2,114 

2.302 
2,711 
3,010 
3,094 
3,093 
3.751 
4.431 
5,058 
5,421 
6.042 
6,619 
6,912 


F. .15 
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No of Pupils in High Schools 
(Junior Department) 

(In thousands) 



Vear - 

Class VI 

Class VII 

Class Vlli 


(13) 

(14) 

(15) 

6 

^ 

• • * 

9 4 

7 


• • 9 


8 

30 


... 

9 

30 

30 


10 

30 

30 

30 

11 

30 

4 

30 

30 

12 

1,20 

30 

30 

13 

1,12 

1,20 

30 

14 

... 1,12 

1,12 

1,20 

15 

... 1,12 

1.12 

1,12 

16 

1,50 

1.12 

1,12 

17 

... 1,27 

1,50 

1.12 

18 

1,29 

1,27 

1,50 

19 

... 1,29 

1,29 

1,27 

20 

... . 2,42 

1,29 

1,29 

21 

2,82 

2,42 

1,29 

22 

... 2,88 

2,82 

2,42 

23 

2,88 

2.8S 

2,82 

24 

... 3.36 

2,88 

2,88 

25 

... 4,57 

3,36 

2,88 

26 

... 4,33 

4,57 

3,36 

27 

4.31 

4,33 

4,57 

28 

... 5,74 

4,31 

4.33 

29 

6,89 

5,74 

4,31 

30 

6,18 

6,89 

5,74 

31 

... 6,27 

6,18 

6,89 

32 

... 6,“8 

6,27 

6,18 

33 

... 10,30 

6,88 

6,27 

34 

... 10,51 

10,30 

6,88 

35 

... 10,80 

10,51 

10,30 

36 

... 12,57 

10,80 

10,51 

37 

... 14,40 

12,57 

10,80 

38 

... 14,40 

14,40 

12,57 

39 

... 14,40 

14,40 

14,40 


No. of'Pupils ID High Schools 
Total No. of (Senior Department) Total No of 
tethers (non- Un thousand) graduate 


graauace; 

allotted to Class IX 
High School 
(in hundreds) 

Class X 

Class Xr 

teachers id 
H igh Schools* 
(In 

hundreds) 

(16) 

(17) 

(18) 

(19) 

(2p) 

* ^ 4 

15 

^09 


j • 

4 00 

30 




4 9 9 

45 

9 09 



0 40 

45 

30 


♦ % • 

15 

90 

30 

30 

0 4 0 

30 

131 

30 

30 

30 

45 

172 

30 

30 

30 

45 

168 

1,20 

30 

30 

90 

187 

1,12 

1,20 

30 

131 

194 

1.12 

1,12 

1,20 

172 

203 

1,12 

1.12 

1,12 

168 

192 

1,50 

1,12 

1,12 

187 

250 

1,27 

1,50 

1,12 

194 

326 

1,29 

1,27 

1.50 

203 

406 

1,29 

1,29 

1,27 

192 

429 

2,42 

1,29 

1,29 

250 

456 

2.82 

2,42 

1,29 

326 

540 

2,88 

2,82 

2,42 

406 

613 

2,83 

2,88 

2,82 

429 

661 

3,36 

2,88 

2,88 

456 

720 

4,57 

3.36 

2,38 

540 

847 

4.33 

4.57 

3,36 

613 

940 

4,31 

4,33 

4.57 

661 

967 

6,74 

4.31 

4,33 

720 

967 

6,89 

5,74 

4,31 

847 

1,173 

6,18 

6,89 

5,74 

940 

1,385 

6,27 

6,18 

6.89 

967 

1..581 

6,88 

6,27 

6,18 

967 

1,694 

10,80 

6,88 

6,27 

1,173 

1,888 

10,51 

10,.30 

6,88 

1,385 

2,068 

10,80 

10,51 

10,30 

1,581 

2,160 

12,57 

10,80 

10,51 

1,694 


NOTES 


(a) This table indicates the plan of expansion not taking into account the existing schools 
and their enrolment. 

(b) Column no. (2) indicates the total number of non-graduate trained teachers required 
in Junior Basic (Primary), Senior Basic (Middle) and Junior Departments of High Schools. 
There are 5,16,018 teachers in the existing schools of ^'hicb 2,10,496 are untrained (1940-41). 
It is contemplated that the present number of training institutions can only make up for the 
wastage of the existing no. of teachers and train the present no. of untrained teachers. Com 
sequently they are exmuded from this scheme. 

(c) Column nos. (8), (12) and (16) indicate the allocation* of the non-graduate teachers 
to the different stages. 

«. 

(d) 4/5 of the IcaTers of Junior Basic (Primary) Schools are allocated to the Senior Basic 
(Middle) Schools, and 1/6 of the leavers of Junior Basic (Primary) Schools are allocated to the 
High Schools. 
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High 


(«) CoIuDia no. (20) indicates the number of graduate teachers tiraiued. 
Schools. 


I'oquiied for iLtr 


(f\ The ratio of teacher to pupils 

1 to 30 in Junior Basic (Primary); 1 to 25 in Senior Basic (Middlei and 1 to 20 in 
the High Schools. 


)g) Wastage, mortality, failures, etc., are not shown in this tabic. 

(/») Attention is drawn to the possibility of completing the scheme of expansion in the 
39th year when all the children of the age-group 6—14 will be brought under the compulsory 

-scheme of educatioD. 


Table G 


Estimate of Average Annual Expenditure on Teachers' Training 



Na of 

Over 35 





Type of School for which teachers will be 
required 

teachers 

years 

Duration Total No. 

Cost of 

Total 

required 

period— 

of 

of 

training 

cost per 

lor 

training 

Trainee 
per year 

training 

places 

per place year 

RSa Rs. 

Pre-Primary 

33,3JJ 

952 

2 years 

1.904 

•450 

8,56,800 

Junior Basic (Primary) 

1I.96,2(X) 

34,177 

2 years 

68.354 

*450 

3,07,59,300 

Senior Basic (Middle) 

6.25.560 

17.873 

3 years 

53.619 

•4.50 

2,41.28.550 

Junior E>ep(t$. of High Schools 

1.81.320 

5-181 

2 years 

10,862 

*450 

46.62,000 

Senior Deptts. of High Schools 

1,81,320 

S.181 

1 year 

5,181 

400 

20.72.400 

Total 

22,17.733 

63.364 

•• • 

1,39.420 

♦ 4 » 

6,24.79,950 

Rs. 


Total gross, cost per year ... ... ... ... ... 6.24,79.950 

Estimated income from maintenance from hall the total no of trainees (excluding 
Senior Deptis, of H^h Schools) ... ... ... ... 1,67,80,000 


Total net expenditure per year ... 4,56,99,950. 

• Rs. 450 per capital includes Rs. 200 fo/ tuition and Bs. 250 for maintenance. 

Rs. 400 is the cost of tuition per capital in the University. 

The table does not give details like wastage, etc. 
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